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Larger  than  life,  the  great  staring  orb  of  a  screech  owl  penetrates  the  night 


POP/A  RT...  in  Nature! 


Rainbow  fires,  intricate  geometry,  jewel-like  splendor, 

and  fragile  delicacy  are  easily  discovered  in  the  natural  world 

—if  only  we  have  eyes  to  see  beauty  in  the  commonplace. 
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nectar-sipping  beauty  flits  among  tiger  lilies. 


Frost  forms  other-world  scenery  on  a  windowpane. 


J\.~LL  OF  US  marvel  at  the  height  of  a  giant  se- 
quoia, at  the  snowy  majesty  of  a  peak,  at  the  limit- 
less universe  strewn  with  stars.  We  are  less  likely 
to  take  notice  of  another  world  just  as  sparkling 
with  beauty  and  wonder— the  world  of  ant  and  bee, 
owl  and  butterfly,  dewdrop  and  frost  crystal.  To  dis- 
cover the  intricate,  colorful  patterns  of  the  common- 
place calls  for  a  closer  look  at  an  everyday  world 
abounding  with  color. 

One  who  specializes  in  bringing  the  commonplace 
into  sharper  focus  is  Lynwood  M.  Chace,  a  nature 
photographer  of  New  Bedford,  Mass.,  who  looks  for 
such  things  through  the  lens  of  his  camera.  His  pic- 


tures on  these  pages  point  up  Mr.  Chace's  belief  that 
"since  God  is  the  creator  of  all  living  creatures  and 
of  all  beauty,  religion  and  all  things  that  are  beauti- 
ful in  nature  go  hand  in  hand."  Without  life's  vivid 
colors,  he  adds,  the  world  would  be  drab,  indeed. 

Whether  one  looks  into  the  eye  of  an  owl  with  a 
camera,  or  peers  through  a  telescope  at  the  Stardust 
of  a  distant  galaxy,  he  senses  sooner  or  later  that  all 
things— infinite  and  small— are  related  one  to  the 
other.  Here  and  everywhere  are  pictures  for  artists 
to  paint  and  for  poets  to  describe— as  one  did  when 
he  wrote  that  we  may  not  stir  a  single  flower  on 
earth  without  troubling  a  star.  — H.  B.  Teeter 


A  tree  frog's  protective  coloring  blends  with  bark. 


..but  a  damselfly  contrasts  with  cardinal  blossoms. 


Plymouth 

Dodge 
Chrysler 
Imperial 

The  only  American- 
made  cars  with  a 
5  year  50,000-mile 
warranty. 


HERE'S  HOW  CHRYSLER  CORPORATION'S  5-YEAR/50, 000-MILE 
ENGINE  AND  DRIVE  TRAIN  WARRANTY  PROTECTS  YOU:  CHRYSLER 
CORPORATION  WARRANTS  FOR  5  YEARS  OR  50,000  MILES,  WHICH- 
EVER COMES  FIRST,  AGAINST  DEFECTS  IN  MATERIALS  AND  WORK- 
MANSHIP AND  WILL  REPLACE  OR  REPAIR  AT  A  CHRYSLER  MOTORS 
CORPORATION  AUTHORIZED  DEALER'S  PLACE  OF  BUSINESS, 
WITHOUT  CHARGE  FOR  REQUIRED  PARTS  AND  LABOR,  THE  EN- 
GINE BLOCK,  HEAD  AND  INTERNAL  PARTS,  INTAKE  MANIFOLD, 
WATER  PUMP,  TRANSMISSION  CASE  AND  INTERNAL  PARTS  (EX- 
CLUDING MANUAL  CLUTCH),  TORQUE  CONVERTER,  DRIVE  SHAFT, 
UNIVERSAL  JOINTS,  REAR  AXLE  AND  DIFFERENTIAL,  AND  REAR 
WHEEL  BEARINGS  OF  ITS  1966  AUTOMOBILES,  PROVIDED  THE 
OWNER  HAS  THE  ENGINE  OIL  CHANGED  EVERY  3  MONTHS  OR 
4,000  MILES,  WHICHEVER  COMES  FIRST,  THE  OIL  FILTER  RE- 
PLACED EVERY  SECOND  OIL  CHANGE  AND  THE  CARBURETOR  AIR 
FILTER  CLEANED  EVERY  6  MONTHS  AND  REPLACED  EVERY  2 
YEARS,  AND  EVERY  6  MONTHS  FURNISHES  TO  SUCH  A  DEALER 
EVIDENCE  OF  PERFORMANCE  OF  THE  REQUIRED  SERVICE,  AND 
REQUESTS  THE  DEALER  TO  CERTIFY  (1)  RECEIPT  OF  SUCH  EVI- 
DENCE AND  (2)  THE  CAR'S  THEN  CURRENT  MILEAGE. 


The  warranty  is  good  for  5  years  or  50,000  miles.  The  repairs  or  replacements  it  covers 
are  made  without  charge — parts  and  labor.  It's  the  longest,  strongest  protection  ever 
offered  by  any  American  car  manufacturer.  And  because  the  warranty  is  transferable 
from  owner  to  owner,  it  can  mean  more  money  when  you  trade.  Why  settle  for  less? 


TO 


CHRYSLER 

CORPORATION 


/s  thy  heart  right,  .is  my  heart  c 
with  thine?  Dosl  thou  love  and  serve 
Goc/7  it  is  enough,  I  give  thee 

the  right  hand  ol  fellowship 

—John  Wesley  (1703-1791) 
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Max  Ehrmann 


After-Hour  lottings  .  .  .  Seldom  has 
TOGETHER  had  such  overwhelming  reader 
response  and  comment  as  that  brought 
on  by  our  January  cover — a  New  Year's 
message  that  began,  "Go  placidly  amid 
the  noise  &  haste  .  .  ."  and  was  packed 
with  sound  advice  for  living. 

We  clipped  it  a  year  ago  from  the  back 
pages  of  a  science-fiction  magazine, 
thinking  it  one  of  the  finest  things  we 
had  ever  read.  It  was  identified  as  "Found 
in  Old  Saint  Paul's  Church,  Baltimore, 
dated  1692."  We  gave  it  this  credit  on 
our  January  cover. 

Subsequently,  many  have  written  to 
identify  the  work  as  Desiderata  (meaning 
things  wanted  and  needed)  by  the  late 
Max  Ehrmann,  poet  and  author  of  Terre 
Haute,  Ind.  Some  informed  us  that  the 
late  Adlai  Stevenson  intended  to  use  it  for 
his  1965  Christmas  card  message.  Mr. 
Stevenson's  source — which  possibly  was 
the  same  as  ours — also  credited  the  origin 
to  the  old  church  in  Baltimore.  But 
further  investigation  by  the  Stevenson 
(Continued  on  page  4) 
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Most 

of  the  people 
who  plan  to 

visit  the 

Holy  Land 

never  get 

there. 


They  go  to  Europe,  or  the  islands, 
and  postpone  a  trip  they've  thought 
about  for  years.  "Someday  we'll  get  to 
the  Holy  Land",  they  say.  And  never  do. 

So,  they  never  get  to  stand  in  the  spot 
where  the  Lord  made  His  Covenant  with 
Abraham.  They  never  see  the  Promised 
Land,  as  Moses  did,  from  the  summit  of 
Mount  Nebo.  Or  meditate  in  the  Garden 
of  Gethsemane.  Or  pick  their  way  along 
the  Via  Dolorosa  to  Calvary.  They  miss 
it  all. 

The  thing  is,  you  can  get  to  the  Holy 
Land,  if  you  plan  it  right. 

You  can  spend  seventeen  days  on  a 
remarkable  new  BOAC  tour,  visiting 
Lebanon,  Syria,  Egypt,  Jordan  and 
Israel  for  only  $1,061  from  New  York. 
Including  all  transportation,  deluxe 
hotels,  and  all  meals.  (Based  on  14/21- 
day  midweek  economy  inclusive  tour 
fare*  and  double  occupancy  in  hotels.) 

Seven  departures  are  scheduled  be- 
tween April  and  October,  1966.  You  can 
join  one  of  them,  if  you  go  through 
with  your  plans  now.  Call  your  Travel 
Agent.  He'll  help.  Or  mail  the  coupon 
and  we'll  send  you  a  detailed  brochure. 

•Subject  to  Government  approval. 

British  Overseas  Airways  Corporation, 

Box  No.  VC  io 

New  York,  N.  Y.  iooi  i     •     MU  7-1600 

Please  send  me  your  brochure  on  the  Holy 
Land  Tours. 


Name. 
Street. 
City 


_State_ 


Zip  Code. 


.Phone 


My  Travel  Agent  is. 


AND  BOAC  CUIMARD 

2  303.  or.PT.A-:  50    Services  operated  forBOAC  CUNARO  by  BOAC 
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(Continued  from  page  3) 


Memorial  Fund  staff  also  ran  across  the 
connection  with  Max  Ehrmann,  who  pub- 
lished it  under  his  name  in  1927. 

Meanwhile,  soon  after  TOGETHER's 
January  issue  reached  subscribers,  Reader's 
Digest  also  published  a  portion  of  Desid- 
erata. Previously,  its  appearance  in  the 
science-fiction  magazine  had  created  such 
a  demand  for  reprints  that  Ian  Robertson 
of  the  graphic  arts  department.  Colby  Col- 
lege, Waterville,  Maine,  prepared  several 
hundred  copies  suitable  for  framing,  sell- 
ing them  virtually  at  cost. 

When  letters  of  inquiry  started  coming, 
we  talked  to  the  science-fiction  magazine 
editor,  to  Mr.  Robertson,  to  the  Adlai 
Stevenson  Memorial  Fund  staff  in  Chicago, 
and  put  in  a  call  to  the  rector  of  Old 
Saint  Paul's  Anglican  (now  Episcopal) 
Church  in  Baltimore. 

"Yes,"  said  the  Rev.  Halsey  Cook,  "we, 
too,  have  received  many  inquiries  about 
Desiderata,  but  have  been  unable  to 
prove  it  originated  here.  I  have  checked 
many  other  sources,  including  the  Balti- 
more Historical  Society.  Some  tell  me  this 
prose  poem  was  found  on  a  plaque  in 
one  of  our  former  churches — there  have 
been  six  church  buildings,  you  know, 
since  Old  Saint  Paul's  was  founded  in  the 
mid-1600s." 

Mr.  Robertson  told  us  he  obtained 
Desiderata  from  his  father-in-law,  John  W. 
Campbell,  editor  of  the  science-fiction 
magazine  Analog.  He  said  Mr.  Campbell 
received  his  copy — credited  to  Old  Saint 
Paul's — from  a  reader  of  Analog,  but  that 
Mr.  Campbell  had  been  unable  to  recall 
the  reader's  name.  Mr.  Robertson,  who 
specializes  in  graphic  arts,  set  the  text 
in  antique  type  and  gave  a  copy  to  Mr. 
Campbell  who  later  reproduced  it  in 
Analog.  Both  have  received  many  in- 
quiries regarding  the  little  masterpiece. 

One  of  our  first  letters  came  from 
reader  George  Ehrman,  who  said:  "I  have 
been  mailing  out  some  of  Max  Ehrmann's 
poems  titled  Desiderata  this  Christmas 
and  had  purchased  them  at  a  bookstore 
at  DePauw  University."  The  poet,  Mr. 
Ehrman  reported,  had  graduated  from  this 
Methodist  school  in  Greencastle,  Ind., 
back  in  1894.  Mr.  Ehrman  also  said  that 
he  is  a  writer,  spells  his  name  with  only 
one  n,  and  does  not  know  whether  he  is 
related  to  Max  Ehrmann. 

He  recalled  that  his  sister,  Mrs.  Alta 
Alter  of  Clark's  Hill,  Ind.,  had  a  copy  of 
Desiderata  autographed  by  Max  Ehrmann 
many  years  ago. 

The  DePauw  Alumnus  magazine  of  No- 
vember, 1965,  we  discovered,  had  carried 
an  article  by  Eleanor  Cammack,  DePauw 
archivist,  under  the  heading:  "Poetry  of 
Max  Ehrmann  Gains  New  Attention.'' 
From  it  we  learned  that  the  DePauw 
Archives  has  a  collection  of  some  600 
Ehrmann  items,  including  Desiderata,  pre- 
sented to  the  school  in  1954  by  the  poel  s 
widow. 

Later  when  we  talked  to  Miss  Cam- 
mack,  she  said  she  is  unable  to  explain 
how  Old  Saint  Paul's  Church  came  into 
the  picture,  but  read  to  us  another  of 
Ehrmann's  poems  titled  A  Prayer,  which 
shows  much  of  the  style,  poetic  mastery, 
and  imagery  of  Desiderata. 


Miss  Cammack,  who  also  provided  the 
photograph  of  Mr.  Ehrmann,  told  us  he 
was  born  at  Terre  Haute  in  1872,  and 
attended  a  German  Methodist  church  as 
a  child. 

Miss  Cammack  referred  us  to  Richmond 
G.  Wight  of  Brookline,  Mass.,  a  nephew 
of  Max  Ehrmann,  who  said  that  to  his 
knowledge  the  poet  had  never  been  in 
Baltimore.  He  added  that  he  had  never 
heard  of  Desiderata  being  associated  in 
any  way  with  Old  Saint  Paul's.  Mr.  Wight 
said  he  hopes  to  be  of  more  assistance  to 
us  after  reviewing  a  number  of  papers 
left  to  him  from  the  Ehrmann  estate. 

At  deadline,  the  letters  keep  coming 
Many  want  enlarged  copies  for  framing 
.  .  .  one  businessman  wants  an  elaborate 
reproduction  for  his  new  office  ...  a 
teacher  wants  permission  to  mimeograph 
more  than  a  hundred  for  her  students  .  .  . 
a  pastor  wants  100  extra  copies  ...  a 
reader  points  out  that  he  saw  Desiderata 
recently  in  a  college  yearbook.  And  to- 
morrow will  come  letters  from  still  others 
seeking  more  information. 

The  mystery,  if  not  the  confusion, 
deepens.  A  great  many  newspapers,  it 
would  seem,  used  the  poem  during  the 
1965-66  holiday  season.  Some  credited  it 
to  Max  Ehrmann,  others  to  "a  1692  docu- 
ment discovered  in  Old  Saint  Paul  s 
Church  in  Baltimore."  One  listed  the  au- 
thor as  unknown. 

Louis  Cassels,  religion  news  editor  of 
United  Press  International,  noted  that  "it 
is  not  clear  whether  Ehrmann  was  passing 
along  a  literary  treasure  he  had  discovered 
in  St.  Paul's  Church  or  whether  he  com- 
posed the  lines  himself  ...  in  any  case, 
it  is  to  Max  Ehrmann  that  we  are  in- 
debted, either  as  author  or  preserver  of 
Desiderata." 

That  our  January  cover  has  a  definite 
connection  with  Max  Ehrmann  is  certain, 
as  is  the  genius  of  a  man  who  deserves 
to  be  remembered.  But  one  aspect  of  the 
mystery  remains  unsolved  for  the  present: 

How,  in  the  first  place,  did  Desiderata 
become  associated  with  Old  Saint  Paul's? 
Did  a  former  rector  use  it  in  a  sermon, 
or  in  a  church  bulletin?  Was  Max  Ehr- 
mann's name  left  off? 

Someone,  somewhere,  may  know  the 
answer.  Perhaps  one  of  our  readers  will 
provide  the  missing  link.  Until  then,  we're 
still  searching — and  listening. 

While  there's  room,  we  can  mention 
that  we  are  certain  of  the  identification 
on  this  month's  cover.  The  man  is  Joseph 
W.  Mathews,  and  you  can  read  all  about 
him  and  his  remarkable  work  at  Chicago's 
Ecumenical  Institute  on  pages  42  to  50. 
—YOUR  EDITORS 
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They  Try  to  Reach 
The  Church-Shy 


"Suppose  they'll  stay  when  I  start  the  sermon?" 


LiHURCH-RELATED  coffeehouses  have  become 

a  popular  technique  for  reaching  the  indifferent  and 
the  hostile.  Since  the  first  few  were  opened  six  years 
ago,  the  total  has  grown  to  over  100  and,  according 
to  the  author  of  a  National  Council  of  Churches 
study,  no  end  is  in  sight. 

One  of  many  new,  experimental  forms  of  ministry, 
coffeehouses  are  severely  criticized  by  some  and 
vehemently  defended  by  others.  They  are  a  fact  of 
today's  church  life,  yet  many  churchgoers  do  not 
know  it,  and  others  do  not  know  what  to  make  of  it. 

What,  Where,  Why:  Coffeehouses  are  difficult  to 
explain  because  they  are  started  for  differing  reasons, 
and  they  often  are  run  as  the  spirit  leads  them.  Con- 
versation, entertainment,  and  sometimes  recreation, 
in  varying  combinations,  make  up  their  programs. 
Two  types  that  seem  to  predominate  are: 

•  The  coffeehouse  near  the  college  campus,  spon- 
sored by  one  or  more  local  churches  or  student  re- 
ligious groups.  The  objective  may  be  as  basic  as 
providing  an  informal  place,  other  than  a  bar,  where 
students  can  meet. 

•  The  inner-city  coffeehouse,  where  lonely  people 
are  invited  to  gather.  These  often  are  aimed  at  single, 
young  adults  who  have  come  to  work  in  the  city  but 
who  have  no  roots  there. 

Walk  into  one  some  evening,  and  you  may  land 
in  the  middle  of  a  debate,  a  folk-singing  session,  or 
a  chess  game.  The  activities  are  limited  only  by  the 
bounds  of  talent  and  imagination. 

Basic  funds  to  get  a  coffeehouse  going  are  pro- 
vided by  the  sponsoring  group,  which  then  holds 
its  breath  and  hopes  that  modestly  priced  refresh- 
ments will  keep  the  budget  in  the  black.  Often,  how- 
ever, regular  or  periodic  transfusions  of  funds  from 
the   sponsor   are   needed   to   keep   the   doors   open. 


Few  of  the  coffeehouses  have  an  openly  "religious" 
atmosphere.  In  some  the  staff,  composed  of  laymen 
and  perhaps  a  paid  director  or  volunteer  pastor- 
director,  meet  for  study  and  worship  before  the 
coffeehouse  opens  for  business  each  evening.  The 
patrons  may  be  prayed  for  without  their  knowing  it. 
But  there  is  little  overt  evangelism,  and  few  of  the 
workers  would  claim  to  be  trying  for  a  quick  increase 
in  church  membership.  Instead,  they  want  to  share 
ideas  with  the  church-shy  and  "try  to  find  out  what's 
bugging  them." 

Because  they  seek  those  who  are  not  ordinarily 
drawn  to  buildings  labeled  as  churches,  many  coffee- 
house innovators  have  chosen  neutral  sites,  such  as 
vacant  stores  or  houses.  Others,  starting  with  the 
slimmest  of  funds,  use  church  basements. 

A  Prototype:  Among  the  first  church-related  coffee- 
houses, and  the  one  that  is  most  often  cited  as  the 
best  planned  and  operated,  is  the  Potter's  House 
of  the  nondenominational  Church  of  the  Saviour  in 
Washington,  D.C.  Only  one  facet  in  the  life  of  a 
small  but  vital  and  highly  disciplined  congregation, 
the  Potter's  House  first  glimmered  in  the  mind  of 
Pastor  Gordon  Cosby  as  he  contrasted  the  coldness 
of  a  church  where  he  had  been  asked  to  speak  with 
the  camaraderie  at  a  commercial  coffeehouse  he 
visited  afterward.  "Christ  would  have  been  more  at 
home  in  the  coffeehouse,"  he  decided. 

Back  home  he  shared  his  thoughts  with  his  con- 
gregation, and  after  two  years  of  planning,  prayer, 
hard  work,  and  sacrifice,  the  Potter's  House  opened 
in  April,  1960.  Elizabeth  O'Connor,  a  member  of  the 
Church  of  the  Saviour,  explains  it  this  way  in  her 
book  Call  to  Commitment  (Harper  &  Row,  $3.50): 

"Through  the  Potter's  House  we  would  say  to  the 
milling  thousands  of  a  great  city,  'We  will  serve  you, 
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we  will  be  with  you  in  the  way  in 
which  you  naturally  gather  .  .  .  we 
will  love  you,  we  will  pray  for  you 
and,  if  by  chance  you  ask  the  reason 
for  the  hope  that  is  in  us,  we  will  talk 
to  you,  but  the  talking  will  come  at 
that  end  of  the  scale.' " 

The  Potter's  House,  a  vast  leap  in 
faith  when  it  was  started,  has  been 
successful.  It  makes  use  of  conversa- 
tion tables  for  those  who  want  to 
thrash  out  ideas.  Its  staff  studies  and 
prays  regularly,  and  it  has  become  a 
showplace   for  provocative   art  work. 

Sign  or  Snare?  Many  other  church- 
related  coffeehouses  are  not  nearly  as 
sure  of  their  mission,  nor  as  financially 
secure.  The  Rev.  John  D.  Perry,  Jr., 
who  studied  noncommercial  coffee- 
houses last  summer  for  the  National 
Council  of  Churches,  believes  that  the 
business  side  of  the  enterprise  too  of- 
ten is  given  priority  over  the  spiritual 
training  of  the  workers.  This  is  par- 
ticularly true  when  the  coffeehouse 
is  located  outside  the  church  property 
and  when  willing  but  untrained 
amateurs  find  themselves  mired  in  a 
tangle  of  zoning  codes,  licensing  re- 
quirements, and  restaurant  operations. 

Yet,  he  sees  a  hopeful  side.  Writing 
in  motive  magazine  last  year,  he  said, 
"The  coffeehouse  building  is  itself  a 
concrete  sign  of  concern  for  the  name- 
less faces  of  the  metropolis  and  the 
masses  of  students  on  campus." 

The  Rev.  Malcolm  Boyd,  Episcopal 
chaplain-at-large  to  college  students, 
has  a  more  negative  assessment: 

"In  many  church-operated  coffee- 
houses, one  ends  up  playing  church 
by  candlelight;  the  same  people  talk, 
as  usual,  to  the  same  people;  a  terribly 
sincere,  but  abortive,  effort  is  made 
to  convince  everyone  that  the  church 
is  somehow  relating  to  'the  world' — 
way  out  there." 

At  the  opposite  extreme,  other 
coffeehouses  have  been  criticized  on 
the  ground  that,  though  they  provide 
a  pleasant  place  for  people  to  spend 
idle  hours,  conversation  never  does 
get  to  the  heart  of  men's   concerns. 

Professor  Gabriel  Fackre  of  Lan- 
caster Theological  Seminary,  who 
helped  start  a  coffeehouse  in  down- 
town Lancaster,  Pa.,  has  concluded 
that  neither  the  "incognito  evangelism" 
of  the  coffeehouses  nor  the  "lapel 
evangelism"  represented  by  the  "Are 
you  saved,  brother?"  approach,  is  ade- 
quate. 

The  trouble  with  the  first,  he  be- 
lieves, is  that  the  church  does  all  the 
listening,  while  in  the  second,  it  does 
all  the  talking.  Proponents  insist,  how- 
ever, that  in  the  coffeehouse  the 
church  can  do  both. 

No  End  in  Sight:  Despite  the  head- 
aches, heartaches,  and  plain  hard  work- 
that  accompany  such  ministries,  they 


continue  to  mushroom,  often  under 
ecumenical  sponsorship,  and  many 
Methodists  are  involved.  The  coffee- 
houses come  in  all  sizes:  In  Emmets- 
burg,  Iowa,  Methodists  used  $50  of 
a  Lenten  offering  to  help  start  a  coffee- 
house for  young  adults.  In  St.  Louis, 
Methodists  have  an  active  part  in  The 
Exit,  an  elaborate  coffeehouse  run  by 
a  nonprofit  corporation  that  includes 
Roman  Catholics,  Quakers,  and  many 
others.  It  has  become  an  attraction  in 
Gaslight  Square,  center  of  the  city's 
night  life. 

Dr.  Edward  Stevens,  a  Methodist 
minister  who  is  on  The  Exit's  board 
of  directors,  is  among  those  who  take 
the  coffeehouse  ministry  seriously. 

To  many  of  those  on  the  outside,  he 
says,  the  church  seems  to  be  "a  gather- 
ing of  like-minded  people  speaking 
only  to  themselves  and  unwilling  or 
unable  to  communicate  God's  love  to 
someone  who  is  different,  strange, 
wierd,  kooky,  or  sick." 

He  sees  The  Exit  as  "an  attempt  to 
reach  through  our  cultural  imprison- 
ment and  touch  and  be  touched  by 
those  who,  like  us,  sorely  need  to 
hear  the  Gospel  in  new  ways  that 
make  sense  no  matter  where  or  how 
you  exist." 

One  of  the  intriguing  aspects  of  the 
coffeehouses  are  their  names.  They 
range  from  the  symbolic  (The  Fish, 
The  Catacombs)  through  the  inquir- 
ing (Encounter,  The  Dialogue)  to  the 
hopeful  (The  Lighthouse). 

Others  worth  mentioning:  The  Last 
Resort  in  Morgantown,  W.Va.;  The 
Church  Key  at  Yosemite  National 
Park,  and  the  Hungry  I-Thou  at  the 
University  of  Illinois. 

No  Miracles:  If  there  can  be  a  con- 
clusion to  an  interim  analysis,  it  is 
that  church-related  coffeehouses  will 
not  work  everywhere — but  that,  at 
their  best,  they  have  provided  a  valu- 
able meeting  ground,  both  for  seekers 
who  are  Christians  and  those  who  are 
church  shy.  They  represent  one  hope- 
ful experiment  in  meeting  the  very 
real  problems  of  alienation  and  lack  of 
contact  that  haunt  our  mobile  and 
lonely  world.  □ 

Racial  Progress  In  South 

Methodist  leaders  of  the  Southeast- 
ern and  Central  Jurisdictions  will  hud- 
dle February  25  in  Atlanta,  Ga.,  to 
press  toward  a  racially  inclusive  de- 
nomination in  the  deep  South. 

Following  their  first-ever  joint  meet- 
ing last  December,  advisory  councils  of 
the  overlapping  racial  and  geographic 
jurisdictions  will  review  the  draft 
of  a  resolution  aimed  at  transferring 
eight  Negro  annual  conferences  from 
the  Central  to  the  Southeastern  Juris- 
diction, and  eliminating  segregated 
conferences  as  soon  as  possible.  Hope- 


fully, the  forthcoming  proposal  would 
be  voted  on  by  all  annual  conferences 
concerned  in  their  1966  sessions. 

The  December  meeting  was  high- 
lighted by  reports  of  racial  progress  at 
various  church  levels  in  nine  southern 
states.  Prepared  jointly  by  members  of 
both  advisory  councils,  the  state-by- 
state  reports  told  of  biracial  confer- 
ence and  district  meetings,  removal  of 
racial  restrictions  at  most  colleges  and 
other  institutions,  and  local  partic- 
ipation in  integrated  revivals,  rallies, 
workshops,  and  similar  activities  for 
men,  women,  and  youth.  Particular 
emphasis  was  placed  on  successful  in- 
terracial training  programs  for  church 
leaders. 

Representatives  of  both  races 
viewed  the  reports  as  heartening,  but 
cautioned  against  the  complacent  atti- 
tude of  "having  arrived." 

Dr.  John  H.  Graham  of  Philadel- 
phia, chairman  of  the  Central  Jurisdic- 
tion council,  urged  that  the  two  units 
launch  co-operative  work  in  urban 
evangelism,  in  diversified  ministries  to 
aid  small  churches,  in  Christian-edu- 
cation pilot  programs,  and  in  basic  so- 
cial research.  Dr.  R.  Laurence  Dill. 
Jr.,  Anniston,  Ala.,  chairman  of  the 
Southeastern  council,  called  for  com- 
plete honesty  and  improved  communi- 
cation in  working  for  desegregation. 
He  said  he  could  "understand  win- 
other  sections  have  felt  we  [Southeast- 
em  leaders]  were  delaying,  but  we 
have  had  to  avoid  leaving  our  people 
behind." 

Rule  on  Race  Questions 

Affirming  that  the  church  cannot  be 
effective  if  it  sponsors  or  permits  con- 
tradictory policies  on  race,  the  Meth- 
odist Judicial  Council  has  handed 
down  three  related  decisions  aimed 
at  speeding  the  elimination  of  Meth- 
odism's Central  Jurisdiction,  which 
embraces  about  250,000  Negro  mem- 
bers in  14  southeastern  and  south 
central  states. 

Meeting  in  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  with  At- 
torney Paul  R.  Ervin  of  Charlotte, 
N.C.,  presiding,  the  nine-man  supreme 
court  ruled: 

1.  General  Conference  has  the 
power  to  legislate  for  the  entire  de- 
nomination on  racial  inclusiveness 
since  this  is  a  "connectional"  or 
churchwide  matter.  This  power  is  sub- 
ject, however,  to  constitutional  limita- 
tions which  give  jurisdictional  confer- 
ences authority  to  set  boundaries  of 
annual  conferences. 

2.  The  all-Negro  Central  West  Con- 
ference and  the  all-white  Missouri 
East  and  Missouri  West  Conferences 
may  proceed  with  merger  plans  which 
all  three  conferences  approved  last 
June.  The  judicial  body  ruled  that  this 
desegregating  merger  was  part  of  a 
transfer  package  under  which  Central 
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When  1,749  religious  group  members  went  to  see 
Notre  Dame,  St.  Peter's  and  Westminster  Abbey,  they  flewSABENA. 

They  took  their  choice  of  68  cities  Sabena  flies  to.  So  did  thousands  of  doctors,  lawyers  and  busi- 
nessmen. They  got  the  service  people  have  come  to  expect  from  that  most  helpful  of  travel  teams, 
Sabena  and  its  4,306  U.  S.  Travel  Agents.  Sabena  took  them  under  its  wing,  arranging  all  the 
flight  details  to  their  destination  and  home  again.  Sabena's  Travel  Agents  helped  them  reserve 
rooms  and  rent  cars,  helped  them  plan  their  sightseeing  and  shopping,  helped  them  choose 
the  most  interesting  theaters,  restaurants  and  museums.  When  planning  your  next  trip  to 
Europe,  see  one  of  Sabena's  Travel  Agents  or  SABENA:  Europe's  most  helpful  airline. 
For  details  about  Sabena's  sales  incentive  travel  plans,  charter  programs,  group  travel,  employee  recreation  travel, 
please  write:  Manager,  Special  Travel  Plans,  sabena  Belgian  World  Airlines,  sabena  Bldg.,  Fifth  Ave.,  N.  Y.  10019. 


SABENA 


BELGIAN  lAjtydd.  AIRLINES 
NORTH  AMERICA,  EUROPE.  AFRICA,   MIDDLE  EAST 
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What  does  Caster 
mean  to  him? 

Do  children  understand  Easter  as 
the  high  point  of  the  Christian 
calendar?  Do  we  adults  take 
time  to  think  about  its  tremendous 
significance? 

Every  family  needs  to  emphasize 
the  meaning  of  Easter.  Each  needs 
to  take  time  for  a  better  under- 
standing and  communication  with 
God,  to  teach  their  children  about 
Him,  to  read  the  Bible,  pray,  medi- 
tate, and  experience  the  spiritual 
refreshment  that  comes  from 
communication  with  Him. 

God  never  loses  us,  but  sometimes 
we  lose  Him.  We  urge  you  and 
your  family  to  start  family  worship 

with  The  Upper  Room  and 
make  Easter  more  meaningful  to  all. 

The  Upper  Room,  the  world's 
most  widely  used  daily  devotional 
guide,  offers  a  selected  Bible  reading, 
prayer,  and  meditation  for  eacb 
day.  It  is  published  in  thirty-six 
languages  and  forty-two  editions. 
With  its  guidance  you  can  effective- 
ly have  daily  devotions  in  your 
borne. 


During  these  troubled,  uncertain  times,  pray 
with  The  Upper  Room  for  world  peace. 


Start  your  subscription 
with  the  March-April 
issue.  The  Upper 
ROOM  costs  only  100 
a  copy  in  lots  of  ten 
or  more  to  one 
address.  Individual 
yearly    subscrip- 
tions by  mail,  $1.00. 


The  world's  moil  widely  used  devotional  guide 

42  Editions  —  36  Languages 
1908  Grand  Avenue.  Nashville.  Tennessee  37203 


West  changed  jurisdictions,  and  that 
confirmation  by  the  South  Central 
Jurisdictional  Conference,  which  does 
not  meet  until  1968,  is  not  required. 

The  5-to-4  opinion  held  further  that 
Methodism's  goal  of  abolishing  Cen- 
tral as  its  only  racial  jurisdiction  was 
meant  "to  achieve  a  racially  inclusive 
fellowship  at  all  levels  of  the  church's 
life" — not  merely  to  disperse  the 
Negro  conferences  into  geographic 
jurisdictions  and  perpetuate  their  seg- 
regated status. 

3.  Negro  and  white  conferences  in 
the  Southeast  also  can  merge  without 
jurisdictional  conference  approval,  if 
the  merger  is  "made  a  condition  of  a 
prior  transfer"  from  Central  to  South- 
eastern Jurisdiction,  and  if  approval  is 
granted  by  two  thirds  of  annual  con- 
ference members  of  the  two  jurisdic- 
tions. Merger  of  conferences  would 
not  have  to  occur  simultaneously  with 
transfer.  This  8-to-l  ruling  upheld  the 
constitutionality  of  a  1964  proposal 
that  Negro  conferences  be  invited  to 
transfer  into  the  Southeastern  Juris- 
diction on  the  condition  that  bound- 
aries would  remain  intact  until  the 
jurisdictional  conference  elected  to 
change  them. 

The  judicial  council  sat  as  a  full 
body  with  the  attendance  of  Theodore 
M.  Berry,  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  who, 
only  24  hours  earlier,  had  left  a  hos- 
pital following  two  major  operations. 
Participating  as  the  newest  council 
member  was  Dr.  J.  Henry  Chitwood 
of  Tuscaloosa,  Ala. 

Transfer  Carried  Out 

In  accordance  with  a  ruling  of  the 
Methodist  Judicial  Council  [see  No.  2 
in  preceding  article] ,  the  Central  West 
Conference  was  transferred  in  January 
from  the  Central  Jurisdiction  to  the 
South  Central  Jurisdiction.  During 
May  and  June,  after  a  Central  West 
dissolving  conference,  its  65  predomi- 
nately Negro  churches,  with  about 
10,000  members  and  40  pastors,  will 
be  assigned  to  the  Missouri  East  and 
Missouri  West  Annual  Conferences 
according  to  their  locations. 

Opening  sessions  of  the  Missouri 
West  Conference,  May  31-June  3.  and 
of  the  Missouri  East  Conference,  June 
13-16,  will  include  uniting  ceremonies 
in  which  Central  West  members  will 
be  recognized  as  having  equal  status, 
rights,  and  privileges  in  the  united 
conferences — to  be  held  at  Central 
Methodist  College,  Fayette.  Mo. 

Announcement  ol  the  transfer  was 
made  by  Bishop  Noah  W.  Moore, 
Jr.,  Houston,  Texas,  and  Bishop 
O.  Eugene  Slater,  San  Antonio.  Texas. 
presidents,  respectively,  of  the  Central 
and  South  Central  Jurisdictional  Col- 
leges of  Bishops.  Pending  dissolution 
of  Central  West  Conference,  episcopal 
supervision  was  assigned  to  Missouri 
Area  Bishop  Eugene  M.  Frank. 


BUB  Union  Materials 

The  full  text  of  the  proposed  Plan 
of  Union  of  The  Methodist  and  Evan- 
gelical United  Brethren  Churches  is 
expected  to  be  ready  for  distribution 
in  early  April. 

Because  of  widespread  interest 
among  Methodists  and  EUBs,  a  54- 
page  book,  A  Portion  of  the  Plan  of 
Union,  has  been  mailed  to  all  dele- 
gates to  the  1966  General  Conferences 
and  to  all  ministers  of  both  denomina- 
tions. 

The  booklet  contains  three  com- 
plete parts  of  the  Plan  of  Union:  a 
historical  statement;  doctrinal  and  so- 
cial principles,  and  the  Constitution: 
and  an  outline  of  the  yet-to-be  pub- 
lished section  on  organization  and  ad- 
ministration. 

A  study  book,  Our  Churches  Face- 
Union,  and  a  filmstrip,  One  Heritage! 
One  Mission!  One  Church?,  were  ex- 
pected to  be  available  in  February. 

Liberians  Elect  Bishop 

In  mid-December,  196.5 — 132  years 
after  the  first  Methodist  missionary 
arrived  in  their  country — Liberian 
Methodists  organized  their  own  Cen- 
tral Conference  and  chose  one  of  their 
countrymen  as  bishop. 

Elected  bishop  was  the  Bev.  Ste- 
phen T.  Nagbe,  pastor  of  the  Mount 
Scott  Methodist 
Church  in  Cape 
Palmas,  Liberia, 
site  of  the  con- 
ference. At  32, 
Bishop  Xagbe  is 
the  youngest 
Methodist  bishop 

L^|  in  the  world.  He 

^^^P  resides  Mon- 

rovia, capital  of 
the  west  African 
r  e  p  u  b  1  i  c.  and 
gives  episcopal  leadership  to  more 
than  19.000  Methodists  in  732 
churches. 

Son  of  a  fisherman-farmer,  the  new 
bishop  has  studied  in  the  United 
States  at  Gammon  Theological  Semi- 
nary in  Atlanta,  Oa..  and  at  Boston 
University  School  of  Theology. 

Liberian  Methodists  were  among 
Methodist  bodies  in  five  countries 
given  permission  to  become  autono- 
mous by  the  1964  General  Conference. 
Instead,  they  voted  to  form  a  Central 
Conference — one  of  nine  in  overseas 
Methodism.  President  of  the  confer- 
ence and  "dean  of  the  laity"  is  Wil- 
liam V.  S.  Tubman,  president  of  the 
thriving  Liberian  Republic  since  1944. 
Bishop  Prince  A.  Taylor,  Jr.,  of  the 
New  Jersey  Area  and  former  bishop 
of  Liberia,  was  one  of  four  episcopal 
leaders  who  officiated  at  Bishop  Nag- 
be's  consecration.  Bishop  Taylor  called 
the  event  a  milestone  in  church  his- 
torv  and  noted  that  Methodist  work 


Bishop  Nagbe 
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WHEN    WE    RETIRE...  WHAT... WHERE...? 

These  Vital  Questions  Face  Virtually  Every  Christian  Minister  and  Church  Worker 


Where  Will  You  Live? 
Will  You  Be  Protected? 


How  Much  Will  It  Cost? 

What  About  Leisure 

Time? 


CONVENIENT 
COMFORTABLE 


COLORFUL 


NONE  BETTER  RECOMMENDED  OR  MORE  HIGHLY  ENDORSED  BY  CHURCHMEN 
THAN  WARM,  REASONABLE,  FRIENDLY  MEMORIAL  HOME  COMMUNITY! 

Private  apartments  for  couples,  individual  apartments  within  our  attractive  Quadrangle  for 
single  persons  and  survivors  .  .  .  lovely  360-seat  non-denominational  church  the  hub  of  all 
community  life  .  .  .  Choir,  Bible,  art  classes,  meetings,  societies,  hobby  shop,  gardening, 
recreation  (including  our  own  golf  course),  hiking,  fishing,  and  other  features  within  our 
picturesque  200-acre,  park-type  estate  .  .  .  Big  time  sports  events,  cultural  opportunities  and 
metropolitan  facilities  less  than  an  hour  away. 


Our  own  modern,  22-bed,  air-conditioned  hospital  has 
registered  nurses  and  our  own  resident  physician  .  .  . 
Many  other  conveniences  contribute  to  our  overall 
completeness. 

AN  INITIAL  PAYMENT,  Then  Only  a  Reasonable 
Maintenance  Fee  on  Your  Quarters  .  .  .  RETURN  THE 
COUPON  FOR  MORE  INFORMATION.  Get  Your  Own 
Application  Working. 


Carroll  M.  Wright,  Resident  Director 

MEMORIAL  HOME  COMMUNITY 

MAGNOLIA  CIRCLE 
Penney  Farms,  Florida 

Please   send    me   full    information   about   retire- 
ment at  Memorial  Home  Community. 

Name 

Address 


City 

I  Expect  To  Retire  in- 


State 


Zip 


(Year) 
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With    DAVID    O.    POINDEXTER 

Broadcasting    and    Film    Commission 
National    Council    of   Churches 
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N  MOST  tilings,  you  can  make 
choices.  But  television  programs 
are  pretty  much  alike.  Granted,  oc- 
casional specials  give  relief.  But 
many  evenings  you  have  to  take 
what  you  get  because  you  cannot 
flip  to  another  channel  to  get  what 
you  really  would  like.  TV  is  like  a 
giant  conveyor  belt,  and  only  occa- 
sionally are  there  breaks  in  the 
monotony.  As  my  mother  often 
says,  "The  time  for  tarts  is  when 
they're  being  passed." 

The  suggestions  at  the  end  of 
this  column  are  made  to  help  you 
plan  ahead.  Sometimes,  however, 
programs  of  special  merit  are  an- 
nounced too  late  to  be  listed  here. 
But  all  is  not  lost  if  you  regularly 
read  the  TV  column  in  your  news- 
paper or  a  magazine  like  TV  Guide. 

Recently,  Arnold  Toynbee  wrote 
in  that  magazine:  "When  human 
beings  are  given  leisure,  they  mis- 
use it  unless  and  until  they  have 
educated  themselves  .  .  ." 

The  Christian  term  for  such  edu- 
cation is  stewardship.  If  you  are 
like  me,  you  are  not  always  in  the 
mood  for  certain  programs.  The 
problem  is  in  never  being  in  the 
mood.  For,  as  Toynbee  also  said, 
"The  misspending  of  leisure,  even 
on  comparatively  innocent  frivoli- 
ties, will  lead  to  social,  cultural,  and 
moral  regression  if  it  continues  un- 
checked." The  lesson  for  Christians 
is  evident. 

The  technology  which  brought 
us  television  hopefully  will,  in 
another  five  years,  deliver  us  from 
this  lack  of  variety  in  programming. 
By  that  time,  with  the  maturing  of 
UIIF,  the  number  of  channels  will 
have  doubled  and  90  percent  of  us 
will  have  sets  to  receive  these  new 
stations.  Like  radio,  these  new  out- 
lets will  plan  their  programs  for 
selective  audiences  rather  than  for 
the  largest  possible  mass.  Com- 
munity antenna  systems  that  can 
carry  a  huge  variety  of  programs 
will  augment  this  trend. 

And  that's  not  all.  Satellites  now 
make  it  theoretically  possible  for 
network  programs  to  be  received 
direct  from  New  York  without  be- 
ing relayed  through  a  local  station. 
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What  this  means  is  not  yet  clear, 
but  indications  are  that  there  will 
be  more  networks  and  far  greater 
variety  of  programs  available.  This, 
coupled  with  home  video  tape 
recorders,  will  greatly  expand  view- 
ing possibilities.  Imagine  what  it 
will  be  like  to  record  a  good  pro- 
gram for  viewing  at  a  more  con- 
venient time,  or  creating  your  own 
library  of  commercial  films  on  tape. 

Until  these  bright  hopes  become 
realities,  specials  may  help  enliven 
the  humdrum  of  your  leisure  view- 
ing time.  Noteworthy  this  month: 

February  18,  8:30-9:30  p.m., 
EST,  on  CBS— An  Evening  With 
Carol  Charming  or  How  to  Watch 
TV  Without  Being  Plugged  In. 

February  20,  6:30-7:30  p.m., 
EST,  on  NBC— The  Daughters  of 
Orange,  the  story  of  the  Dutch 
royal  family. 

February  20,  8-9  p.m.,  EST,  on 
ABC — another  This  Proud  Land 
special:  Way  Out  West. 

February  23,  7:30-9  p.m.,  EST, 
on  CBS — Rebroadcast  of  Cinder- 
ella, only  original  musical  ever 
written  for  TV  by  Rogers  and 
Hammerstein. 

February  23,  9-10  p.m.,  EST,  on 
NBC — Michelangelo:  The  Last 
Giant,  part  II,  tracing  his  life  from 
the  Sistine  Chapel  period  to  his 
death. 

February  27,  10-11  a.m.,  EST, 
on  CBS — The  Spiritual  Dimensions 
of  Poverty,  a  tri-faith  special  on 
Look  Up  and  Live. 

February  28,  10-11  p.m.,  EST, 
on  NBC— How  Quick  Is  Your  Eye? 
a  special  which  tests  your  accuracy 
in  observing  and  perceiving  situa- 
tions. 

March  6,  6:30-7:30  p.m.,  EST, 
on  NBC — Stuart  Little,  a  special 
story  for  children,  four  to  seven 
years,  about  a  mouse  born  into  a 
New  York  City  family  with  every- 
thing viewed  from  mouse-eye  level. 
Parents  will  enjoy  this,  too. 

Each  Sunday  through  April  24, 
1:30-2  p.m.,  EST,  on  NBC— A 
scries  on  the  Frontier  of  Faith  pro- 
gram entitled  Christian  Ethics  in 
Today's  World,  featuring  leading 
Protestant  thinkers.  □ 


begun  in  Liberia  in  1833  was  the  first 
Methodist  mission  overseas.  "Perhaps 
it  will  be  here,"  he  said,  "that  a  new- 
era  in  church  history  throughout  the 
world  will  be  ushered  in." 

Launch  Slum  Project 

One  way  to  rout  evils  that  breed  in 
slums  is  to  elim'nate  slums. 

But  rather  than  striving  to  get  slum 
landlords  to  co-operate  in  renovation, 
a  new  interfaith-civic  group  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C..  will  itself  buy  and  re- 
habilitate buildings,  then  rent  them 
on  a  nonprofit  basis. 

Sponsors  of  the  new  Community 
Organizations  for  the  Improvement  of 
Neighborhoods,  Inc.  (COIN),  include 
the  Greater  Washington  Council  of 
Churches,  Arehdiocesan  Council  of 
Catholic  Men,  American  Jewish  Com- 
mittee, and  civic  groups. 

President  is  the  Rev.  A.  Dudley 
Ward,  secretary  of  the  city's  Council 
of  Churches  and  general  secretary  of 
the  Methodist  Board  of  Christian  So- 
cial Concerns. 

In  addition  to  anticipated  lower 
rentals,  says  the  group,  extensive  so- 
cial services  will  be  provided  on  the 
premises,  including  child  care,  adult 
education,  and  family  and  job  coun- 
seling. 

The  interfaith  participants'  attempt 
to  involve  their  churches  wherever 
people  live  is  one  reply  to  recent 
findings  in  a  city  survey  made  by 
the  Greater  Washington  Council  of 
Churches. 

Fewer  than  5  out  of  even-  100  new- 
ly arrived  apartment  dwellers  ever  be- 
come involved  in  a  church,  the  survey 
showed,  and  the  majority  of  churches 
seem  little  concerned. 

Spokesman  for  the  council,  the  Rev. 
Charles  A.  Ellett.  said  the  churches 
must  develop  "ecumaniacs" — field 
workers  who  will  represent  the  total 
church  community,  and  use  a  "soft 
sell"  approach  to  evangelism. 

To  Hear  Vice-President 

Barring  unforeseen  conflicts  in  his 
schedule.  Vice-President  Hubert  Hum- 
phrey will  address  the  Fifth  National 
Conference  on  Family  Life  of  The 
Methodist  Church,  set  for  the  Conrad 
Hilton  Hotel,  Chicago,  October  14-16, 
1966. 

Dr.  Evelyn  Millis  Duvall,  Chicago 
author  and  lecturer  on  family  life,  will 
deliver  the  keynote  address.  A  special 
program  feature  will  be  a  new  play 
written  expressly  for  the  conference 
by  the  Rev.  Don  A.  Mueller  of  Oak- 
land. Calii.  He  was  recently  appointed 
as  the  first  lull-time  executive  director 
of  Methodist  Actors  Serving  the 
Church  (MASC)  in  the  California- 
Nevada  Conference. 

An  attendance  of  about  3.500  is  ex- 
pected for  the  family-life  meeting. 
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The  United  States  Senate,  often  called  the  world's  most  exclusive  club,  could 
organize  its  own  "PK  Club."  Six  .senators  arc  Methodist  "preachers'  kids";  a  seventh 
grew  up  in  a  Baptist  parsonage.  From  left:  A.  Willis  Robertson  of  Virginia,  the  lone 

Baptist;  B.  Everett  Jordon,  North  Carolina;  George  Mctiovem,  South  Dakota;  Walter 
F.  Mondalc,  Minnesota;  James  B.  Pearson,  Kansas;  and  John  G.  Tower,  Texas.  Inset: 
Ross  Bass  of   Tennessee.    Senators   Mondtde   and   Pearson   are   now  Presbyterians. 


Sign  Rights  Act  Compliance 

So  that  the\  may  continue  to  qualify 
lor  federal  aid,  110  of  119  eligible 
Methodist-related  schools  have  signed 
an  "assurance  of  compliance"  with  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964. 

So  reports  Dr.  Ralph  W.  Decker, 
director  of  the  Methodist  Board  of 
Education's  department  of  educational 
institutions.  The  institutions  have  thus 
pledged  there  will  be  no  discrimina- 
tion based  on  race,  color,  or  national 
origin  in  any  program  or  activity  for 
which  they  receive  federal  financial 
assistance. 

Four  schools  of  theology  (all  of 
which  already  are  racially  integrated ) , 
three  junior  colleges,  and  two  senior 
colleges  have  not  yet  signed.  However, 
two  of  the  colleges  have  indicated  they 
would  sign  at  their  next  board  meet- 
ings. 

The  other  seven  schools  "may  have 


received  no  federal  aid  and  may  be 
planning  to  request  none,"  explains 
Dr.  Decker. 

Alaska  University  Expands 

Three  new  buildings  valued  at  $3.6 
million  were  dedicated  late  in  1965  at 
Alaska  Methodist  University. 

The  new  complex,  which  increases 
the  number  of  buildings  from  two  to 
five,  includes  a  dormitory  for  64 
women,  a  married-student  and  faculty 
apartment  house  with  21  units,  and  a 
student  union  providing  space  for  a 
post  office,  bookstore,  offices,  a  recre- 
ation area,  lounges,  and  a  kitchen  and 
dining  area  seating  500. 

A  major  project  of  the  National 
Division  of  the  Methodist  Board  of 
Missions,  AMU  is  the  only  church-re- 
lated university  in  Alaska.  Opened 
only  five  years  ago,  its  student  body 
numbers  about  500. 


New  Methodist  Congregations 


"If  Methodism  is  to  maintain  her  posi- 
tion of  leadership,  she  must  firmly  resolve 
to  erect  her  share  of  the  sanctuaries 
needed  to  serve  tomorrow's  people," 
wrote  Dr.  B.  P.  Murphy  of  the  Methodist 
Board  of  Missions,  in  his  book,  The  Call 
lor  New  Churches. 

The  seven  congregations  below  are 
among  those  formed  during  1965  in  an- 
swer to  that  call.  Each  is  listed  with  char- 
ter date,  organizing  pastor,  and  member- 
ship. 

Chester  County,  Pa. — Willistown  Meth- 
odist Church,  January  17.  Norman  Hunter; 
78  members. 

Thomasville,  Ga. — Morningside  Meth- 
odist Church,  May  28.  Harold  Jennings, 
Jr.  (Membership  not  given.) 


Severna  Park,  Md. — Severna  Park  Meth- 
odist Church,  September  9.  Edgar  W. 
Beckett;  100  members. 

Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa — Christ  Methodist 
Church,  October  10.  Robert  Crum;  109 
members. 

Huntsville,  Ala. — Valley  Methodist 
Church,  October  17.  Oliver  W.  Clark,  Jr.; 
85  members. 

Sitka,  Alaska — First  Methodist  Church, 
October  24.  John  R.  Tindell;  56  members. 

Tallahassee,  Fla. — Gray  Memorial  Meth- 
odist Church,  November  7.  Norman  E. 
Booth;  36  members. 

New  Methodist  congregations  should 
be  reported  directly  to  the  Rev.  Charles 
D.  Whittle,  Board  of  Evangelism,  1908 
Grand  Ave.,  Nashville,  Tenn.  37203. 


I  have  $1,000.00  to  invest. 

I  am  writing  to  you  as  a  trusted 
friend.  I  now  have  one  of  your  Annui- 
ties which  I  took  out  10  years  ago.  It 
has  been  a  great  satisfaction  to  me— 
the  prompt,  regular  payments  and  the 
knowledge  that  I  have  a  continuing 
part  in  spreading  God's  word. 

I  don't  know  much  about  invest- 
ments and  frankly,  I  don't  want  the 
worry  of  managing  my  money.  But  I 
need  as  much  income  as  possible.  I  see 
that  you  are  now  paying  higher  rates 
on  your  Annuity  Agreements.  If  I  take 
another  Annuity,  am  I  eligible  for  the 


higher  rates? 


A  Satisfied  Annuitant 


Dear  Satisfied: 

Yes,  your  new  Annuity  will  be  written 
at  the  higher  rates.  It  will  give  you 

■  An  even  higher  guaranteed  income 
for  life 

■  Up  to  8%  depending  on  your  pres- 
ent age 

■  Immediate  tax  deductions  and  an  an- 
nual income  largely  tax-free 

■  The  satisfaction  of  helping  to  give 
the  Bible  in  more  than  490  languages 
and  dialects  to  the  peoples  of  the 
world 

■  A  part  in  the  150th  anniversary  of 
the  American  Bible  Society— "The 
Year  of  the  Bible" 


1816  ■  150th  Anniversary  ■  1966 


American  Bible  Society  T"3 

440  Park  Ave.  So.,  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10016 
Please  send   me  without  obligation   new 
annuity  rates  and  free  booklet  "A  Gift  that 
Lives." 


Nome- 


Address- 
City 


Stole. 


-Zip- 


Dole  of  Birth- 


Month  Day  Year 

I  do  □  do  not  □  have  an  A.B.S.  Annuity 


March    1  966  \  Together 


HH 
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Decisions  now  being  awaited  from  U.S.  courts 
may  decide  the  future  of  church-related  welfare  work. 

WHERE  DOES 
BEGIN? 


Ti 


HE  future  of  the  church-related 
welfare  agency  well  may  be  at  stake 
in  a  series  of  court  cases  now  in 
litigation  across  the  United  States. 

The  ominous  situation  has 
emerged  as  the  result  of  actions  by 
local  taxing  authorities  to  cancel 
tax  exemptions  of  privately  oper- 
ated homes  for  the  aged  in  several 
states. 

Focal  point  of  the  debate  now 
going  on  is  the  legal  definition  of 
the  word  "charity."  Some  tax  offi- 
cials claim  that  most  homes  are  not 
truly  charitable  because  residents 
pay  for  their  services — and  in  some 
cases  pay  a  large  admitting  fee. 

Attorneys  for  the  homes  contend 
that  this  definition  is  too  narrow 
and  overturns  a  longtime  tradition 
that  "charity"  means  more  than 
mere  almsgiving  to  the  poor. 

Courts  in  Florida,  Iowa,  Indiana, 
Oregon,  Georgia,  Montana,  and 
Washington  now  are  hearing  argu- 
ments, and  churches  are  apprehen- 
sive about  their  possible  rulings. 

One  person,  for  example,  feels 
that  taxing  homes  for  the  aged 
soon  could  lead  to  taxation  of  all 
privately  operated  welfare  institu- 
tions, including  hospitals  and  chil- 
dren's homes.  The  Rev.  Howard  W. 
Washburn,  consultant  on  services  to 
the  aging,  Methodist  Board  of 
Hospitals  and  Homes,  believes  un- 
favorable rulings  ultimately  would 
drive  the  church  out  of  the  welfare 
field.  The  financial  burden  on 
homes  for  the  aged,  for  example, 
would  be  unbearable. 

According  to  Mr.  Washburn,  it 
is  estimated  that  the  average  tax 
load  for  each  Methodist  home  for 
the  aged  would  be  $25  per  resident 
per  month.  More  than  21.000  per- 
sons now  live  in  the  147  homes 
operated  by  agencies  affiliated  with 
The  Methodist  Church.  At  that 
rate,  these  homes  would  pay  about 
$5.3    million    per    year    in     local 
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property  taxes.  Many  of  them  al- 
ready operate  at  a  deficit  without 
such  an  extra  tax  load.  Thus,  the 
implications  are  quite  clear. 

"We  are  not  seeking  any  legal 
gimmicks  to  evade  taxation,"  says 
Mr.  Washburn.  "We  believe  we 
have  a  justifiable  position  that 
charity  and  almsgiving  are  not 
synonymous." 

Church  welfare  leaders  believe 
"charity"  encompasses  a  ministry 
to  the  whole  person,  regardless  of 
his  financial  condition.  They  accept, 
for  example,  the  definition  of  a 
Missouri  court  which  said  the  term 
"embraces  the  improvement  and 
happiness  of  man  .  .  .  and  may  be 
applied  to  almost  anything  that 
tends  to  promote  the  well-doing 
and  well-being  of  social  man." 

To  date,  only  two  courts — in 
Florida  and  Oregon — have  handed 
down  unfavorable  rulings  and  both 
are  being  appealed. 

Mr.  Washburn  also  contends  that 
"charity"  is  broader  than  "alms- 
giving" in  a  theological  as  well  as  a 
legal  sense.  The  term  "charity"  ap- 
pears no  fewer  than  28  times  in  the 
Bible,  and  in  every  case  it  is  used 
in  the  sense  of  Christian  love — or 
the  Greek  word  agape. 

Another  fear  expressed  in  church 
circles  is  that  unfavorable  rulings 
by  the  courts  would  make  it  more 
difficult  for  additional  institutions 
to  be  built  with  government  assist- 
ance. To  qualify  for  loans  from  the 
Federal  Housing  Authority,  institu- 
tions must  show  a  healthy  financial 
condition.  With  the  extra  burden 
of  a  tax  bill,  most  would  have  diffi- 
culty meeting  FHA  standards. 

Considering  all  these  factors,  the 
forthcoming  court  rulings  are  being 
watched  with  anxiety.  But  because 
church  leaders  feel  they  have  a 
legitimate  case,  the  rulings  also  are 
being  awaited  with  cautious  opti- 
mism.   RonERT  L.  GlLDEA 


Soviet  Methodism  Grows 

Although  4,000  Estonian  Method- 
ists, the  only  members  of  the  denomi- 
nation in  the  Soviet  Union,  are  not 
permitted  to  have  church  school  or 
youth  work,  their  number  has 
doubled   since    1940. 

Bishop  Odd  Hagen  of  the  Stock- 
holm Area,  who  visited  Estonia  in 
September,  reports  that  one  congrega- 
tion in  Tallin,  the  capital,  had  200 
members  in  1940  and  now  has  1,100. 

The  Tallin  congregation  holds  five 
services  a  week,  all  crowded,  and  has 
five  choirs  and  a  horn  orchestra. 

A  major  problem,  besides  the  short- 
age of  Bibles  and  hymnals,  is  obtain- 
ing new  Methodist  ministers.  But  six 
young  men  recently  decided  for  the 
ministry,  despite  the  fact  there  is  no 
seminary  and  training  must  be  done 
by  present  ministers. 

Journalism  Fellowship  Open 

A  $1,000  grant  for  graduate  jour- 
nalism work  during  the  1966-67  aca- 
demic year  awaits  some  person  en- 
gaged in  Methodist  information  work 
or  planning  to  enter  the  field  of  reli- 
gious journalism. 

The  Ralph  Stoody  Fellowship  was 
established  to  recognize  Dr.  Stoody's 
service  as  general  secretary  and  direc- 
tor of  the  Methodist  Commission  on 
Public  Relations  and  Methodist  In- 
formation, from  its  inception  in  1940 
until  his  retirement  in  1964. 

The  Stoody  Fellowship's  first  recip- 
ient is  Robert  C.  Welling,  who  is 
currently  working  toward  his  master's 
degree  at  West  Virginia  University  in 
Morgantown.  Chairman  of  the  fellow- 
ship committee  is  Louis  Spilman.  pres- 
ident and  publisher  of  the  News-Vir- 
ginian at  Wa\nesboro,  Va. 

Application  blanks  may  be  secured 
by  writing  Methodist  Information. 
777  UN  Plaza,  New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 

Californians  Lead  Giving 

Something  about  California  living 
must  lead  Methodists  there  to  dig 
deep  in  their  pockets  for  benevolence 
causes. 

During  the  1964-65  fiscal  year, 
three  California  churches  led  the 
denomination  in  contributions  on  ap- 
portionments to  World  Service  and 
conference  benevolences,  according  to 
a  Council  on  World  Service  and 
Finance  report. 

Three  other  California  churches  also 
led  on  a  per  capita  basis. 

First  Methodist  Church,  Palo  Alto, 
gave  $29,160  for  World  Service 
and  conference  benevolences;  Santa 
Monica  Methodist  Church  was  second 
with  $27,619;  and  First  Methodist 
Church.  Pasadena,  gave  $27,26S. 
Methodism's  largest  congregation, 
9.000-member  Highland  Park  Church, 
Dallas.  Texas,  gave  $25,634. 
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On  a  per  capita  basis,  the  church 
which  gave  most  (in  the  $10,000  or 
above  category)  for  benevolences  was 
Trinity  Methodist  Church,  Berkeley. 
Its  901  members  gave  $1 1,040  or 
$  I  2.25  per  person. 

First  Methodist  Church,  San  Jose. 
placed  second  with  $1 1.52  per  person, 
and  Epworth  Methodist  Church, 
Berkeley,  followed  with  $11.21  per 
person. 

One  hundred  and  forty-six  Method- 
ist churches  in  the  country  reported 
$10,000  or  more  in  support  of  benevo- 
lence causes. 

Joint  Missions  Recruitment 

Methodist  missions  may  benefit  from 
a   co-operative   recruitment   program 

being  tried  on  selected  college 
campuses.  Four  recruiters  in  a  pilot 
project,  known  as  Joint  Action  in  Re- 
cruitment, are  working  a  specific  sec- 
tion of  the  country  and  representing 
several  denominations  during  each 
campus  visit. 

Besides  the  Methodist  Board  of 
Missions,  divisions  of  the  Evangelical 
United  Brethren,  United  Presbyterian, 
United  Church  of  Christ,  and  Ameri- 
can Baptist  Churches  are  included, 
along  with  Church  World  Service  and 
United  Christian  Missionary  Society. 

The  joint  recruitment  effort  is  being 
conducted  in  addition  to  individual 
programs  by  the  denominations.  The 
staff's  travel  has  been  arranged  to  in- 
clude campuses  which  otherwise 
would  not  be  visited. 

Intensify  Appalachia  Work 

Methodism  will  concentrate  more 
intensely  on  the  needs  of  the  depressed 
Appalachian  region  through  its  new 
Methodist  Appalachian  Commission. 

Miss  L.  Cornelia  Russell,  formerly 
executive  secretary  of  town  and  coun- 
try work,  Methodist  Board  of  Missions, 
has  been  appointed  coordinator  of  the 


services   ol    live    major    Appalachian 

projects    of    the    National    Division    of 

the  board.  She  will  live  In  the  area. 
Dr.   P.   J.   Trevethan,   director  of 

Goodwill  Industries  since  10  IS,  who 
is  retiring  this  year  alter  a  40-year  as- 
sociation with  the  Methodist-founded 
organization    that   aids   handicapped 

workers,  has  been  appointed  a  special 
consultant.  He  will  guide  experimen- 
tation in  Appalachia  in  new  forms  of 
church-based  vocations. 

The  five  projects  under  Miss  Rus- 
sell's  direction  arc  Henderson  Settle- 
ment, Frakes,  Ky.;  Ilinton  Rural  Life 
Center,  Havesville,  N.C.;  Tyrand 
Parish,  Mill  Creek,  W.Va.;  Sue  Ben- 
nett College,  London,  Ky.;  and  the 
Kentucky  Mountain  Missions. 

Worry  About  Skipping  Church 

American  adults  worry  and  feel 
guilty  about  not  attending  church 
regularly,  but  not  as  much  as  they 
worry  about  overeating,  being  out  of 
shape  physically,  and  doing  too  little 
reading. 

Nonchurchgoing  ranked  fourth 
highest  on  an  "intensity  of  concern" 
scale  in  a  new  Harris  Study.  Of  the 
persons  polled,  43  percent  said  they 
"often  felt  bad"  about  not  worshiping 
regularly;  35  percent  said  they  "some- 
times or  hardly  ever  felt  bad,"  and 
22  percent  "never  felt  bad." 

Other  subjects  causing  Americans  to 
worry,  listed  in  diminishing  order: 

Wasting  too  much  time,  not  being 
considerate  of  parents,  not  being  ac- 
tive enough  in  the  community,  spend- 
ing more  than  can  be  afforded,  not 
contributing  to  charity,  not  being  con- 
siderate enough  of  children. 

Also,  being  too  deeply  in  debt,  not 
voting,  drinking  too  much,  taking  ad- 
vantage of  somebody  to  get  ahead, 
losing  more  at  gambling  than  can  be 
afforded,  padding  an  expense  account, 
and  being  unfaithful  to  a  spouse. 


Methodists  in  the  News 


Among  25  recipients  of  Sports  lUus- 
trated's  1965  Silver  Anniversary  All- 
America  awards  for  "exceptional 
accomplishment  in  life  in  the  25  years 
since  their  collegiate  gridiron  days": 
Dr.  J.  Robert  Nelson,  professor  at 
Boston  University  School  of  Theology, 
outstanding  scholar-athlete  at  DePauw 
University  in  1941,  and  onetime 
executive  with  the  World  Council  of 
Churches. 

Dr.  Irmagene  Nevins  Holloway  is 

the  first  woman  president  of  the 
American  Academy  of  Safety  Educa- 
tion. Dr.  Holloway,  whose  Kansas 
family  includes  several  Methodist 
ministers,  works  with  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Health,    Education,    and 


Welfare,    in    Washington,    D.C. 

Deaths:  Aviation  and  space-age 
pioneer  Dr.  Hugh  L.  Dryden,  67, 
deputy  administrator  of  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Agency,  holder 
of  a  Methodist  local  preacher's  license 
since  his  college  days.  .  .  .  Branch 
Rickey,  83,  baseball  executive  with 
the  St.  Louis  Cardinals  and  later  the 
Brookh-n  Dodgers,  where  he  broke  the 
"color  line"  which  had  barred  Negroes 
from  major  league  play  for  more  than 
a  century.  .  .  .  Queen  Salote  of  Tonga, 
65,  whose  47-year  reign  over  her  pre- 
dominately Methodist  subjects  brought 
peace  and  security  in  a  domain  cover- 
ing some  150  South  Pacific  coral  and 
volcanic  islands. 


A  new  and  exciting  view 
of  the  Christian  Church 
in  Western  Civilization 
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The 
GENEROSITY 

of 
AMERICANS 

Arnaud  C.  Marts 

Foreword  by 
Dr.  Norman  Vincent  Peale 

Forty  million  Americans  give  $11 
billion  yearly  to  our  975,000 
churches,  colleges,  schools,  hospi- 
tals, youth,  health,  welfare  and 
relief  agencies,  libraries,  mu- 
seums, and  other  voluntary  serv- 
ices for  the  public  good. 

Why  do  they  do  it?  Too  few 
members  of  our  churches  know 
that  this  vast  private  generosity 
had  its  origin  in  the  Judeo- 
Christian  religion.  Nor  do  they 
know  that  the  Christian  Church 
pioneered  all  the  humanitarian 
and  social  and  educational  agen- 
cies of  Western  Civilization,  in- 
cluding schools,  hospitals,  found- 
ling homes,  universities,  medical 
research,  old  age  pensions,  free- 
dom of  slaves,  even  democratic 
self-government. 
This  is  the  first  book  on  record 
to  relate  in  narrative  form  the 
story  of  the  Christian  Church's 
role  in  transmitting  the  creative 
dynamics  of  Western  Civilization 
across  twenty  centuries,  from 
Jerusalem  in  30  A.D.  to  Europe, 
to  the  British  Isles,  to  America. 
Dr.  Norman  Vincent  Peale  in  the 
Foreword  says:  "This  is  one  of 
those  'only  one  of  its  kind'  books 
which  comes  off  the  press  very 
rarely." 

It  is  fascinating  reading  for 
Church  members.  For  Ministers, 
it  will  provide  much  unusual  ser- 
mon material. 

At  all  bookstores,  $5.95 

PRENTICE-HALL 

Englewood  Cliffs,  N.  J. 
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Po  Yan's  mother  died  when  Po  Yan  and 
her  twin  sister  were  born.  Their  father  didn't 
want  the  girls  and  so  for  two  months  all  he 
fed  them  was  boiled  rice  water. 

When  he  finally  abandoned  them  outside 
the  gate  of  our  Babies  Home  in  Formosa, 
Po  Yan  was  barely  alive,  suffering  from  acute 
malnutrition,  too  weak  to  even  cry. 

Doctors  gave  her  no  chance  at  all,  yet 
stubbornly  she  held  on.  She  didn't  walk  until 
she  was  two  years  old,  and  today,  even 
though  she  is  alert  and  healthy,  you  can  still 
see  a  hint  of  sadness  in  her  eyes.  What  will 
happen  to  her  next,  with  her  mother  dead 
and  a  father  who  doesn't  want  her? 

Only  your  love  can  help  make  sure  good 
things  happen  to  Po  Yan — and  children  like 
her.  You  can  be  the  most  important  person 
in  the  world  to  a  youngster  who  longs  to 
know  that  somewhere,  someone  cares. 

For  only  $10  a  month  (300  a  day)  you 
can  sponsor  a  child,  receiving  the  child's  pho- 
tograph, personal  history,  and  an  opportunity 
to  exchange  letters,  Christmas  cards  .  .  .  and 
love. 

(If  you  want  your  child  to  have  a  special 
gift — a  pair  of  shoes,  a  warm  jacket,  a  fuzzy 
bear — you  can  send  your  check  to  our  office, 
and  the  entire  amount  will  be  forwarded, 
along  with  your  instructions.) 

And  when  you  hold  your  child's  picture 
in  your  hand,  you  will  realize  that  your  gifts 
play  a  vital  part  in  giving  this  youngster  a 
decent  chance  to  grow  up. 

You  can  join  thousands  of  other  Ameri- 
cans who  find  this  to  be  the  beginning  of  a 
warm  personal  friendship  with  a  deserving 
child. 

Won't  you  help?  Today? 

Sponsors  urgently  needed  for  children  in: 
Korea,  Formosa,  India,  Japan,  Hong  Kong 
and  Brazil. 


Write  today:  Verbon  E.  Kemp 


27  Years  Service 


CHRISTIAN  CHILDREN'S 
FUND,  Inc. 

Richmond,  Va.  23204 
I  wish  to  sponsor  a     □  boy         Q  girl  in 


(Country) 

□  Choose  a  child  who  needs  me  most. 

I  will  pay  $10  a  month  ($120  a  year) 
I  enclose  my  first  payment  of  $ 


Send  me  child's  name,  story,  address, 
and  picture. 

I  cannot  sponsor  a  child  but  want  to  give 


□  Please  send  me  more  information 


Name. 


Address. 
City 


State. 


Zip. 


Government  Approved,  Registered  (VFA-080) 
with  Advisory  Committee  on  Voluntary  For- 
eign Aid.  Gifts  are  tax  deductible. 

TG  36 
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VIEWPOINT  /     «  i""'>   l"r  ''"'  •spiwion  ol  opinion 


Race  Prejudice— Northern  Style 


1  HERE  ARE  indications  that  the  glaring  national 
spotlight  on  race  prejudice,  so  long  focused  on  the 
South,  soon  will  swing  to  other  sections  of  the  nation. 
As  this  happens,  a  lot  of  people  will  he  shocked  to 
discover  that  the  same  ugh  hatreds  and  irrational 
fears  exist  in  every  state — although  in  a  greater 
variety  of  forms,  some  far  more  difficult  to  identify 
and  deal  with  directly. 

As  one  example.  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King  has  out- 
lined a  "massive  campaign"  to  begin  this  month  in 
Chicago  against  the  "involuntary  enslavement"  of 
Negroes  in  Northern  slums.  While  the  campaign's 
basic  objectives  are  organization  and  education  under 
the  mantle  of  nonviolent  resistance,  Dr.  King  fore- 
sees the  possibility  of  economic  boycotts,  rent  strikes, 
school  boycotts,  and  massive  direct  action  (demon- 
strations)— all  for  the  purpose  of  dramatizing  prac- 
tices, attitudes,  and  exploitations  that  deprive 
Negroes  of  opportunities  and  incentives  for  self- 
improvement  and  advancement  in  our  society. 

This  shift  to  a  new  scene  for  major  civil-rights 
effort  would  not  be  taking  place  if  dramatic  changes 
had  not  come  about  in  the  South,  where  some  of  the 
most  glaring  injustices  are  at  least  exposed  and  on 
the  way  to  being  corrected.  Resistance  to  needed 
change  is  less  institutionalized,  less  a  part  of  the 
fabric  of  society,  than  it  was  only  three  or  four 
years  ago.  Discrimination  is  confined  largely  to  more 
subtile,  personal  behavior.  Most  important,  there  is 
scarcely  a  man  or  woman  in  the  South  who  doesn't 
recognize  that  race  problems  must  be  faced. 

In  the  North,  on  the  other  hand,  most  of  the 
minimum  objectives  for  which  Southern  Negroes  are 
contending — the  vote,  public  accommodations, 
schools  meeting  minimum  standards — already  have 
been  achieved.  Grievances  concern  less  obvious, 
more  deeply  entrenched  patterns.  It  is  wishful  think- 
ing to  believe  that  changes  as  dramatic  as  those  in 
the  South  are  possible,  at  least  in  the  short  run.  The 
battle  must  be  waged  on  many  fronts  against  an 
interlocking  network  of  conditions  which  together 
conspire  to  keep  the  Negro  and  other  minorities  "in 
their  place" — most  often  a  ghetto. 

Negroes  migrating  North  think  they  are  going  to 
get  a  fair  shake,  and  in  some  respects  their  oppor- 
tunities are  greater.  Rut  when  they  get  down  to 
particulars,  they  find  that  they  still  are  deprived  of 
equal  opportunities  on  nearly  every  count.  Recause 
of  this  wide  gap  between  expectation  and  reality, 
the  level  of  frustration  often  is  ominously  higher  in 
the  North. 

At  the  root  is  the  old  enigma  of  indifference  and 
the  failure  of  many  citizens  to  recognize  even  that 
problems  exist.  Any  region's  claims  of  moral  superior- 
ity on  the  question  of  race  relations  are  a  sham.  Last 
summer's  tragic  riots  in  Los  Angeles,  and  earlier 
disturbances  in  other  cities,  are  blunt  testimony  to 
this  fact. 

As  William  Stringfellow  recently  told  a  Methodist 
youth  convocation  in  California,  the  17  ghetto  riots 
in  major  U.S.  cities  over  the  past  two  years  represent 
"a  spontaneous  combustion  of  despair  nourished  as 


much  by  white  apathy  as  by  abominable  ghetto 
conditions.  There  are  few  signs  that  white  citizens 
are  even  contemplating  a  commitment  to  end  ghetto 
existence.  .  .  .  They  entertain  images  of  black  ghettos 
becoming  decent  and  pleasant  habitations.  .  .  .  They 
have  been  reared  in  the  ethos  of  white  supremacy  so 
long  that  the  ghetto  has  come  to  be  considered 
normative." 

Nowhere  is  this  attitude  more  prevalent  than  in 
city  neighborhoods  and  suburbs  which  systematically 
exclude  members  of  minority  groups.  In  so  doing, 
they  guarantee  continuation  of  ghettos  that  blight 
our  cities,  and  ripening  of  the  frustrations  which 
inevitably  will  lead  to  open  unrest.  As  one  civil- 
rights  leader  put  it,  "There  will  be  riots  if  there  are 
no  alternatives."  One  primary  function  of  civil-rights 
groups,  as  he  sees  it,  is  to  provide  alternatives. 

The  gross  failure  of  many  persons  to  grasp  even 
the  basic  dimensions  of  this  problem  is  the  crucial 
liability  of  the  North.  In  one  recent  case  with  which 
we  are  familiar,  a  younger  Negro  woman  who  is  a 
Methodist  minister  has  been  unable  to  find  a  decent 
apartment  in  the  same  large  suburb  as  the  church 
she  serves — although  a  number  of  apartments  meet- 
ing her  requirements  have  been  open  in  the  seven 
months  she  has  been  looking.  In  another  case,  a 
professional  employee  of  a  national  Methodist  agency 
was  unable  to  obtain  a  decent  apartment  within 
convenient  distance  of  the  suburban  office  in  which 
she  works — again,  not  because  apartments  meeting 
her  requirements  were  not  available  nearby  at  the 
time.  The  community  consensus,  as  interpreted  and 
enforced  by  various  segments  of  the  local  power 
structure,  was  simply  to  bar  Negroes  from  living 
in  the  community,  even  those  who  work  there.  Hun- 
dreds of  similar  cases  are  a  matter  of  record. 

The  saddest  argument  against  equal  Negro  access 
to  housing  outside  Northern  urban  ghettos  is  the 
one  that  goes  something  like  the  following  (quoted 
from  an  anonymous  letter  sent  to  signers  of  a  public 
statement  that  a  particular  suburb  should  be  open  to 
persons  of  all  races  and  religions): 

"Isn't  there  enough  trouble  in  other  parts  of  the 
country  without  asking  for  violence  and  bloodshed 
here?  Wouldn't  it  be  better  to  leave  well  enough 
alone?" 

The  answer,  of  course,  is  that  if  we  try  to  leave 
well  enough  alone,  if  we  try  to  hold  the  lid  on  a 
boiling  pot,  we  guarantee  that  bad  conditions  will 
get  worse — and  that  when  the  lid  does  blow  off,  as 
it  must,  the  eruption  is  going  to  be  a  beaut. 

Civil-rights  activity  in  the  South  forced  examina- 
tion of  injustices  that  once  were  ignored.  Today 
even  the  last  die-hard  segregationist  knows  there  are 
problems  that  cannot  be  ignored. 

Now  the  same  process  appears  to  be  building  up 
momentum  in  other  sections  of  the  nation.  It  is  not 
going  to  be  a  pleasant  confrontation,  but  the  point 
will  be  made — strongly,  we  hope — that  race 
prejudice  is  just  as  insidious  and  destructive  in  the 
East,  the  Midwest,  and  the  West  as  it  is  in  the 
South.  If  anything,  it  may  be  more  so. 

— Your  Editors 
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Whenever  a  man  leaves  the  ministry's  ranks,  church  leaders  search 
for  reasons  why.  A  young,  third-generation  pastor  tells  here  how  he  followed  his  conscience 
out  of  the  ordained  ministry,  and  why  he  believes  he  made  the  right  decision. 

Why  I  Left  the  MINISTRY 


By  J.   ROBERT  EWBANK 


A, 


.FTER  10  years  in  the  ministry, 
I  decided  I  had  to  quit.  This  deci- 
sion was  a  long  time  in  coming, 
and  extremely  difficult  to  reach.  Yet 
I  am  convinced  that  it  was  the 
proper  one  for  me  and  that  if  I 
were  to  go  through  the  whole 
process  again,  I  would  come  to  the 
same  conclusion. 

Perhaps  you  wonder  how  a  man 
this  deep  in  his  calling  could  make 
such  a  radical  decision.  My  story  is 
not  about  a  revolt  against  the 
church,  for  the  church  was  good  to 
me.  It  is  not  a  story  of  coming  to 
believe  that  the  ministry  did  not 
matter,  because  I  always  felt  the 
importance  of  my  work,  and  much 
of  it  was  a  joy. 

It  certainly  is  not  the  story  of 
faith  gone  sour;  if  anything,  my 
faith  is  deepened.  Nor  is  it  about 
any  loss  of  a  sense  of  Christian 
vocation,  although  I  now  am  en- 
gaged in  a  nonministerial  job  which 
provides  a  different  avenue  of  serv- 
ing others. 

The  real  story  is  one  of  a  broken 
love  affair.  I  could  no  longer  recon- 
cile the  gulf  between  what  the 
church  ought  to  be  and  what  it 
really  was — the  last  institution, 
usually,  to  register  social  change. 
The  church  seemed  incapable  of 
understanding  the  present  times. 
And  I  was  tired  of  having  my 
family  kept  within  the  rigid  mold 
of  a  small-community  view  of 
things.  I  did  not  like  to  watch  self- 
appointed  people  looking  over  the 
congregation  to  see  if  every  man 
had  on  a  white  shirt  and  tic  and 
was.  therefore,  acceptable.  I  had 
seen  other  men  in  the  ministry  crack 
under  the  same  strains. 


On  the  first  Sunday  of  November, 
1964,  I  announced  to  my  500-mem- 
ber  congregation  that  I  was  resign- 
ing as  their  pastor — and  leaving  the 
ministry  as  well.  Painful  though  it 
was,  making  the  announcement 
brought  a  profound  sense  of  relief. 
To  my  surprise,  most  people  seemed 
very  understanding. 

Within  a  few  days,  I  moved  my 
family  from  the  Illinois  parsonage 
where  we  had  lived  for  two  years  to 
the  Michigan  community  where  I 
now  work  as  an  executive  salesman 
for  a  steel  products  company. 

Hoiv  It  Began 

To  tell  the  full  story  of  why  I 
left  the  ministry,  I  must  go  back 
to  how  I  found  my  way  into  it. 
When  I  entered  college,  I  had  no 
particular  career  in  mind,  although 
I  had  given  some  thought  to  teach- 
ing. Mathematics  was  my  favorite 
subject.  One  semester  I  was  told  it 
would  not  be  wise  to  take  two  math 
courses  I  wanted  at  the  same  time. 
So  I  picked  up  a  course  in  psy- 
chology— and  became  fascinated.  I 
signed  up  for  more,  and  later  took 
several  courses  in   sociology. 

While  these  interests  were  being 
brought  into  focus,  I  was  beginning 
to  hear  what  seemed  to  be  a  new 
message  from  the  church.  My 
father,  a  Methodist  minister,  was 
a  professor  at  Philander  Smith  Col- 
lege in  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  while  I 
was  growing  up:  my  grandfather 
was  a  minister,  too.  Rut  while  I  was 
no  stranger  to  the  church,  I  had — at 
least  to  some  extent — taken  it  for 
granted. 

The  people  who  really  got 
through  to  me  at  college  were  in- 


volved in  the  campus  ministry.  The 
decision  to  become  a  minister,  how- 
ever, was  my  own.  Nobody  ever 
urged  me  directly  to  consider  it  as 
a  calling. 

After  studying  philosophy  and 
religion,  as  well  as  psychology  and 
sociology,  I  thought  I  was  ready 
for  anything.  I  decided  for  the 
ministry  because  I  felt  it  would 
give  me  a  chance  to  do  something 
useful. 

With  this  background  and  with  a 
new  wife,  I  entered  Garrett  Theo- 
logical Seminary.  I'm  sure  I  got 
theological  training  as  adequate  as 
any  available  at  the  time. 

The  Pastor's  Task 

Yet,  those  years  in  seminary  did 
not  prepare  me  for  the  pastorate. 
What  I  learned  did  not  coincide 
with  on-the-job  demands.  It  was 
frustrating  to  find  congregations  un- 
interested in  things  I  felt  were  most 
vitally  needed. 

In  my  view,  the  minister  should 
be  well  informed,  which  means 
spending  an  average  of  four  hours 
a  day  in  reading.  I  conceived  my 
role  as  a  minister  to  include  being 
an  influential,  informed  member  of 
my  community,  performing  a  vital, 
educational,  and  inspirational  task. 

Very  early  in  my  ministerial 
career,  however,  I  discovered  that 
this  was  fantasy.  I  would  hate  to 
count  up  the  hours  I  spent  running 
errands  and  turning  mimeograph 
machines,  and  on  other  trivia  which 
anybody  could  have  done  as  well 
as  I.  And  I  spent  much  effort  trying 
to  appease  different  groups  whose 
petty  tensions  within  the  congrega- 
tion  would  have  torn  the  church 
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As  a  layman,  the  author  is  a  sales  executive 

with  a  company  which  makes  wire-mesh  containers.  He,  liis  wife, 

and  three  children  now  are  active  in  a  Michigan  church. 


apart  if  allowed  to  fester  and  grow. 

Running  a  church  gets  a  minister 
involved  in  majoring  in  the  minors. 
And,  unfortunately,  it  is  very  easy 
to  drift  into  a  pattern  of  just  taking 
it  easy,  maintaining  the  status  quo 
— not  causing  any  trouhle  and  not 
doing  anything  important. 

In  my  first  appointment  after 
seminary,  I  spent  two  years  as  an 
associate  pastor.  The  senior  minister 
was  a  good  man,  more  liberal  in 
his  theology  than  I  was.  I  developed 
an  intensive  interest  in  pastoral 
calling,  personal  counseling,  and 
participation  in  social  organizations. 
These  activities  brought  me  into 
constant  contact  with  people  and 
their  problems. 

Despite  this,  I  found  it  increas- 
ingly difficult  to  bring  the  influence 
of  the  church  into  the  daily  lives  of 
members  in  a  meaningful  way. 
After  two  years  at  that  church,  I 
asked  to  be  moved.  Very  few  older 
ministers  are  trained  to  work  with 
a  young  one,  and  if  the   two  are 


together  too  long,  tensions  begin 
to  arise.  So,  feeling  two  years  as 
an  associate  was  long  enough,  I 
asked  to  be  moved. 

Having  a  church  of  my  own, 
however,  did  not  wipe  away  prob- 
lems; in  fact,  I  was  exposed  to 
others  I  had  not  seen  before.  One 
that  I  brought  along  with  me  con- 
tinued to  grow — my  belief  that  most 
church  programs  and  activities  are 
far  removed  from  the  real  problems 
of  daily  living.  I  heard  ministers 
berated  for  addressing  themselves 
to  specific  problems  and  issues  of 
today.  We  were  told  that  we  had 
to  be  discreet,  to  be  salesmen,  that 
we  had  to  compete  with  the  "other 
entertainment  of  the  world." 

Here  was  no  burning  fire  of  the 
Gospel,  gathering  people  to  catch 
the  sparks  so  that  they  too  would 
burst  aflame  with  it.  Instead,  the 
church  usually  was  viewed  as  a 
retreat  from  the  world,  an  institu- 
tion preoccupied  with  specialized, 
noncontroversial  interests. 


Kinds   of   licasuiis 

Determining  exact  causes  for 
such  a  radical  switch  as  leaving  the 
ministry  is  extremely  difficult. 
Things  have  to  be  said  that  easih 
might  be  misunderstood.  I  know 
that  my  motives  are  never  as  clear 
as  I  would  like  them  to  be.  There 
was  no  sudden  crisis.  My  problems 
had  been  there  all  along,  and  I  be- 
came aware  of  them  only  gradually 
over  a  long  period  of  time. 

I  began  to  keep  a  diary  in  which, 
late  at  night,  when  the  rest  of  the 
family  were  asleep,  I  wrote  down 
my  impressions  of  the  church  and 
its  troubles.  While  these  candlelight 
confessions  rarely  led  me  to  an- 
swers, at  least  recording  my  reac- 
tions helped  clarify  my  thinking. 
Reading  the  diary  now,  I  can  see 
that  my  reasons  for  getting  out  of 
the  ministry  fall  into  a  few  main 
categories. 

First  was  the  constantly  accumu- 
lating evidence  that  people  just  did 
not  care.  Once  I  wrote,  "Apathy, 
apathy — everywhere  I  turn  I  am 
faced  with  it."  People  seemed  to 
have  no  interest  either  in  studying 
the  Christian  faith  or  in  really 
applying  it  in  their  everyday  living. 
There  was  no  excitement,  no  zest. 

Some  of  this,  of  course,  probably 
was  my  fault;  I  was  unable  to 
arouse  and  stimulate  the  members. 
Still,  a  congregation  needs  more 
than  one  spark  plug  to  generate  any 
real  vitality. 

Secondly,  I  was  constantly  frus- 
trated by  the  double  standard 
which  helps  prevent  significant  con- 
tact between  the  clergy  and  the 
laity.  Most  congregations  hoist  their 
minister  up  on  a  pedestal,  where  he 
naturally  has  difficulty  making  real 
contact  with  the  world.  For 
example,  we  make  him  swear  to 
abstain  from  smoking  and  drinking, 
often  using  outmoded  reasons,  and 
breathing  a  sigh  of  relief  that  the 
same  rules  are  not  enforced  for 
laymen.  By  not  allowing  a  minister 
to  decide  such  things  for  himself  in 
the  light  of  the  Christian  faith  as 
he  understands  it — a  privilege  we 
grant  laymen — the  double  standard 
and  the  isolation  of  the  minister 
from  the  world  are  perpetuated. 

A  third  factor  in  my  decision  was 
pressure  on  me  and  members  of  my 
family.  I  felt  these  pressures  first. 
When  we  established  a  youth  group 
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in  a  church  that  had  had  none,  and 
40  youngsters  came  to  the  meetings 
in  the  church,  tongues  began  to 
waggle  because  they  disturbed 
the  long-established  ladies  sewing 
group  that  had  met  there  at  the 
same  time  for  many  years. 

When  I  played  baseball  with  the 
boys  to  get  to  know  them  better, 
people  wondered  out  loud  why  I 
did  not  have  more  important  things 
to  do.  When  it  became  known  that 
I  was  reading  four  hours  a  day.  it 
was  hinted  that  the  time  could  be 
spent  better  in  other  pursuits. 

People  would  try  to  get  at  me 
through  my  wife  and  children.  Un- 
willing to  discuss  a  difference  of 
opinion  openly,  they  would  have 
their  wives  take  a  jab  at  my  wife. 
I  can  think  and  let  think,  but  I 
want  others  to  do  the  same.  I  can 
respect  other  points  of  view,  but 
being  knifed  in  the  back  was  hard 
to  take. 

The  Age-Salary  Bind 

A  fourth  factor  in  my  decision 
to  leave  the  ministry  involved 
finances.  In  our  denomination,  a 
young  minister  gets  into  what  I  call 
the  age-salary  bind,  which  means 
that,  at  a  certain  age,  he  normally 
fits  into  a  certain  salary  bracket  in 
his  conference.  Few  men  are  able 
to  break  out  of  this  pattern. 

Every  year  since  my  seminary 
days  I  had  ended  up  just  a  little 
more  in  debt.  This  did  not  change 
until  I  got  out  of  the  pastorate. 

For  the  most  part,  my  family  bore 
up  cheerfully  under  the  financial 
strain.  But  it  hurt  when  we  had  to 
tell  our  young  daughter  that  she 
could  not  have  a  pony  because  I 
was  a  minister  and  did  not  make 
enough  money.  Her  first  question 
after  I  found  a  job  in  industry  was, 
"Now  can  I  have  a  pony?" 

Service  in  the  church  cost  me 
heavily.  When  I  began  to  analyze 
my  financial  future  closely,  my  wife 
and  I  figured  that  the  education 
of  our  three  children  might  be 
jeopardized.  We  wanted  them  all 
to  go  to  college,  but  we  just  did 
not  see  how  it  could  be  done  on  a 
minister's  salary.  This  is  not  to  say 
it  cannot  be  done,  but  one  financial 
setback  such  as  two  major  surgeries 
in  four  years  can  result  in  years  of 
debt. 

There  were  other  factors,  too,  in 


the  complex  reasoning  that  led  to 
my  decision.  My  wife  and  I  were 
both  urban  people  and  did  not  feel 
well  suited  for  small-town  pastor- 
ates. Besides,  we  had  grown  up  in 
a  college  atmosphere,  and  in  small 
communities,  quite  frankly,  we  felt 
a  cultural  lack  in  our  lives. 

Our  Methodist  system  frequently 
sends  men  into  areas  of  service  for 
which  their  past  lives  have  not 
prepared  them  at  all.  Country  boys 
go  to  the  city  and  city  boys  go  to 
the  country.  I  have  seen  colleagues 
struggle  along  in  situations  entirely 
foreign  to  them.  Some  of  them 
risked  financial  ruin  trying  to  get 
additional  schooling  they  needed 
to  become  effective  in  these  un- 
familiar surroundings. 

Taking  Stock 

At  one  point,  a  few  years  back, 
I  remember  taking  stock  of  my  ef- 
fectiveness as  a  pastor  after  two 
couples  I  had  married  seemed 
headed  for  divorce  the  same  year. 
I  reexamined  my  methods  of  coun- 
seling for  marriage  and  tried  to 
improve  them. 

Yet  my  effectiveness  as  a  coun- 
selor was  only  one  of  the  problems 
I  considered  at  that  time;  others 
kept  popping  up.  I  knew  something 
more  basic  was  bothering  me.  I 
asked  myself,  "What  is  the  matter? 
Is  it  something  inherently  wrong 
within  the  church,  or  is  there  some- 
thing wrong  with  me  that  I  don't 
see?" 

Once,  I  gave  fairly  serious  con- 
sideration to  becoming  a  chaplain, 
and  my  wife  and  I  talked  with  my 
former  district  superintendent 
about  it.  We  had  just  moved  into  a 
new  situation,  where  I  was  serving 
two  small  churches,  and  I  had  re- 
turned to  school  to  work  on  a 
master's  degree.  His  advice  then 
was  that  the  chaplaincy  was  not 
the  answer  and  that  we  should  try 
the  pastorate  a  while  longer. 

We  did,  and  it  just  did  not  work 
out  any  better.  Finally  it  boiled 
down  to  a  matter  of  being  honest 
with  myself.  Some  words  by  Helen 
Machines  that  I  had  read  in  her 
Tlic  Venetian  Affair  sum  up  my 
decision  to  leave  the  ministry: 

"I  am  here  because  my  beliefs 
are  shaped  by  my  own  thoughts; 
and  a  man's  thoughts  are  shaped  by 
his  conscience.  That  is  what  snves 


me  my  orders,  and  I  may  damn  it 
to  high  heaven,  but  I'll  listen  to  it." 

Once  the  decision  was  made,  I 
had  to  face  my  bishop.  My  wife 
and  I  met  with  him  for  a  talk,  and 
in  essence  I  told  him  what  I  have 
set  down  here.  I  tried  to  explain 
how  I  felt  and  why.  He  replied  that 
the  reasons  I  gave  for  leaving  the 
ministry  were  exactly  the  reasons  I 
ought  to  stay  in.  Perhaps  he  was 
right.  Had  it  been  feasible  to  talk 
with  him  a  year  or  two  earlier,  it 
might  have  made  a  difference.  But 
it  was  too  late. 

Looking  for  a  new  job  presented 
something  of  a  problem  because  I 
wanted  nobody  to  know  about  it 
until  near  the  end  of  my  pastorate. 
I  did  not  relish  the  prospect  of  be- 
ing a  lame-duck  pastor;  and  if  word 
leaked  out,  it  might  have  caused 
serious  and  unnecessary  problems. 

Quietly,  I  took  into  confidence 
one  member  of  my  congregation 
whose  family  I  had  counseled 
through  a  serious  crisis.  This  lay- 
man put  me  in  touch  with  a  career 
development  agency  through  which 
I  secured  my  present  job. 

It  was  heartwarming  to  have  a 
former  seminary  professor  tell  me. 
"I'm  sorry  the  ordained  ministry  is 
losing  you;  but  it  is  clear  that  you 
will  not  be  lost  to  the  ministry  of 
the  church,  in  the  wider  sense,  so 
long  as  you  have  concern  and  con- 
viction to  continue  your  personal 
witness." 

During  my  first  year  out  of  the 
pastorate  I  have  served  as  a  church- 
school  superintendent  and  Nice- 
chairman  of  the  Red  Cross  in  our 
community.  Through  these  outlets 
I  have  been  able  to  cam-  on  signifi- 
cant discussions  with  many  persons 
about  the  meaningfulness  of  Christ 
in  our  daily  lives. 

If  I  had  it  to  do  over  again.  I 
would  not  hesitate  so  long  in  mak- 
ing my  decision  to  leave  the  or- 
dained ministry.  I  feel  the  church 
has  been  losing  the  initiative.  We 
are  called  to  take  its  message  out 
into  the  world,  not  to  clutch  it  to 
our  breasts  as  though,  in  die  shar- 
ing, it  somehow  would  be  lessened. 
The  trivial  tasks  thrust  upon  me  as 
a  pastor,  the  family  struggles,  and 
the  possibility  of  a  new  ministry  in 
the  world  made  it  imperative  that 
I  move  out  there — into  the  real 
world — to  make  mv  witness.  □ 
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To  a  little  girl  who  has  been  the  youngest  member  of  the  family,  a  baby  brother 

can  threaten  the  very  foundations  of  her  world.  How  can  her  parents  reassure  her  that  the  tiny 

interloper  is  not  going  to  take  any  of  their  love  away  from  her? 

How  Baby  Got  a  Sister 


By  BARBARA  SPRUCE 


.LEERING  at  the  tiny  red  face 
that  yawned  toothlessly  up  at  her, 
Pamela  showed  only  surprise. 

"What  is  it?"  she  faltered. 

"It's  a  baby,  dear,"  I  replied, 
amused. 

"What  will  we  do  with  it?" 

"We  will  love  him  and  take  care 
of  him." 

"Can  it  run  around  on  the  floor 
like  a  puppy?" 

"No,  he  won't  run  around  for 
months." 

"Can  he  sing  very  well?" 

I  smiled.  It  was  obvious  she  felt 
he  must  have  some  talent,  else  why 
get  him? 

"No,  dear,  he  can't  sing  yet.  He 
can't  even  talk.  But  Daddy  and  I 
are  sure  you  will  teach  him  to  do 
both." 

I  congratulated  myself  mentally 
for  handling  the  introduction  of  the 
baby  to  Pamela  so  well.  By  the  time 
you  have  your  fourth,  I  thought, 
you  become  an  expert. 

Jeff  and  Jerry,  Pamela's  two  older 
brothers,  had  been  patient  only  by 
leaping  from  one  foot  to  the  other 
and  making  dreadful  faces.  It  was 
their  turn  now  to  be  close  to  the 
sofa  where  the  baby  lay.  Their  de- 
light in  their  new  brother  was  evi- 
dent as  they  stroked  the  plump 
cheeks  and  the  scrawny  neck  with 
grubby  fingers. 

"Isn't  he  sweet!  He's  as  soft  as 
pudding." 

"What  a  dab  of  a  nose!  If  you 


"Why  do  you  like  him  so 

much?"  Pamela  asked.  "He  wets 

his  pants  and  he  cries  when  he's 

hungry.  I  don't  wet  my  pants!" 
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look  real  close,  you  can  sec  his  little 
fingernails." 

Their  voices  clattered  together 
like  pot  lids. 

"Gently,  boys,"  I  cautioned.  But 
there  was  no  problem  here.  They 
had  welcomed  a  new  baby  before. 

Pamela  retreated  to  the  comfort 
of  her  father's  lap,  from  where  she 
watched  the  boys  sullenly. 

"What  can  it  do?"  she  cried, 
despair  in  her  voice. 

"He  can  sleep,  he  can  drink  milk, 
he  can  cry.  He  can  wet  his  diapers. 
His  name  is  John,  pet."  Her  father 
cuddled  her  in  his  arms  and  blew 
on  her  neck.  But  she  turned  her 
head    away. 

The  baby  was  put  to  bed  upstairs, 
and  Pamela  seemed  to  recover  her 
usual  gay  spirits  as  she  played  with 
a  brush  and  comb  and  mirror  I 
brought  out  for  her.  Yes,  I  told 
myself,  I  know  the  tricks  of  the 
trade. 

After  an  hour  I  asked  pleasantly: 
"Shall  we  go  upstairs  and  get  the 
baby?" 

"Baby?"  Pamela's  tone  implied 
she  had  forgotten  we  had  one. 
However,  she  took  my  hand  and 
climbed  the  stairs  with  me,  asking: 
"Why  hasn't  it  any  hair?  Where  are 
its  teeth?  I  think  it's  ugly." 

"Take  his  little  foot  in  your  hand, 
dear,  see  how  tiny  his  toes  are?"  I 
invited,  picking  him  up  and  hold- 
ing him  down  for  her  to  touch. 

"Don't  want  to." 

Her  curiosity  about  the  intruder 
made  her  stay  to  see  him  bathed 
and  dressed,  but  she  was  the  pic- 
ture of  misery,  lips  clenched  and 
eyes  brimming.  Oh  well,  I  com- 
forted myself,  she  will  be  used  to 
him  by  tomorrow. 
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E  all  tried  to  be  particularly 
nice  to  her  that  evening.  The  boys, 
warned  privately,  refrained  from 
teasing  her,  and  her  father  read  her 
three  stories  at  bedtime.  Pamela 
went  to  sleep  happy. 

Pamela  woke  happy.  There  was 
no  mention  of  the  baby,  and  she  sat 
contentedly  at  breakfast  pushing 
each  puffed  ship  to  the  bottom  of 
a  milky  sea  with  her  own  special 
spoon. 

Then,  like  an  avalanche,  Jeff  and 
Jerry  poured  down  the  stairs,  shout- 
ing in  unison: 


"Baby's  crying,  baby's  crying." 
"I'm  biggest,  can  I  pick  him  up?" 
"Is    that    nasty    little    baby   still 
here?"  Pamela  screamed. 

"Of  course,  silly  sister,  we  keep 
him  always,"  Jeff  jeered. 

"Why  do  you  like  him  so  much? 
He  wets  his  pants  and  he  cries 
when  he's  hungry.  I  don't  wet  my 
pants!"  She  was  shouting,  stand- 
ing up  on  her  chair.  "I  don't  cry 
when  I'm  hungry;  I  know  where  the 
crackers  are!" 
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PUT  my  arms  around  her,  but 
her  body  was  stiff  and  unyielding. 

"Pamela,  dear,"  I  said,  "Mummy 
loves  you  dearly,  and  so  do  Daddy 
and  Jeff  and  Jerry.  We  know  you 
are  a  fine  girl,  and  when  baby  John 
gets  to  know  you,  he  will  love  you, 
too."  What  else  could  I  tell  her? 
"Baby  John  needs  you  very  much. 
You  are  the  only  sister  he  has,"  I 
added. 

It  was  too  much  for  her  to  bear, 
this  talk  about  love. 

"I  hate  him.  I  won't  be  his  sister. 
Don't  smile  at  me." 

She  jerked  away,  jumped  down 
from  the  chair,  and  retreated  back- 
wards into  the  playroom,  slamming 
the  door. 

I  dashed  upstairs  to  fetch  the 
screaming  baby  and  hurried  back 
with  him  to  the  kitchen  where  the 
boys  were  playing  like  two  wild 
colts. 

"For  goodness  sake  stop  playing 
and  eat  your  breakfast,"  I  cried  ir- 
ritably. I  could  not  have  been  read- 
ing the  right  articles  on  jealousy; 
Pamela  did  not  seem  to  be  improv- 
ing. 

The  boys  gulped  their  cereal  and 
dashed  to  get  their  coats.  In  a 
moment  Jerry  called  from  the  living 
room : 

"Mom,  come  and  look  at  the 
piano." 

"We  were  just  getting  our  coats. 
and  we  saw  these  bits  of  white  on 
the   floor,"  added  Jeff  excitedly. 

"My  piano!"  I  wailed,  hurriedly 
putting  the  baby  in  the  buggy  and 
tearing  in. 

My  first  instinct  was  to  turn 
Pamela  over  my  knee,  especially 
since  she  showed  no  remorse,  just 
standing  there  silently,  defiantly, 
the  ruler  she  had  used  on  the  ivory 
keys  still  in  her  hand.  But  I  thought 


better  of  it  and,  sitting  down,  I  took 
her  onto  my  lap. 

"Oh,  Pamela,"  was  all  I  could 
say.  She  stared  wordlessly  at  me, 
looking  as  if  she  would  like  to  hit 
me  but  did  not  dare.  Then  I 
realized,  it  was  the  baby  she  did 
not  dare  hit.  So  she  had  taken  it 
out  on  the  piano,  which  was  mine, 
too.  Was  she  really  that  unhappy 
and  desperate?  I  wondered  miser- 
ably. What  in  the  world  would 
she  do  next?  What  should  I  do 
next? 

We  had  company  that  evening. 

"Excuse  me  a  moment,  I  think 
I  should  check  on  the  baby  once 
more,"  I  said  as  we  sipped  coffee. 

I  crept  up  the  stairs  to  avoid 
waking  the  children,  but  as  I 
reached  the  landing  the  baby  be- 
gan to  cry.  I  heard  the  padding  of 
Pamela's  feet.  She  was  out  of  bed. 
I  stopped. 

The  crying  began  to  sound  des- 
perate, like  a  cat  held  too  tightly 
around  the  middle.  I  heard  Pamela's 
door  open.  She  stepped  carefully 
over  the  board  that  squeaked  and 
crossed  the  hall  without  a  sound. 
Pushing  the  door  to  the  baby's 
room  wide,  she  vanished  inside. 

I  held  my  breath.  She  wouldn't. 
Or  would  she?  Should  I  dash  in 
and  grab  her?  Or  should  I  wait? 
Would  she  be  jealous  because  he 
was  in  her  old  crib?  Would  she 
pinch  him?  Or  what? 

I  moved  on  up  the  stairs  and 
down  the  hall  to  the  bedroom  door. 
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HE  crying  stopped.  Quickly  I 
moved  to  the  door  and  looked  in. 

Pamela's  face  was  pressed  against 
the  bars  of  the  crib,  and  her  arms 
were  reaching  in.  She  was  whisper- 
ing: "Sh,  sh,  shsh,  there,  there, 
baby." 

She  went  on  murmuring,  patting 
him  gently.  Then,  cautiously,  she 
poked  one  finger  at  his  fist.  He  took 
hold  of  it,  closed  his  eyes,  and  in  a 
few  seconds  he  was  asleep.  Gently 
she  freed  her  finger,  covered  him 
up,  and  turned  toward  the  door 
smiling.  I  took  her  by  the  hand, 
and  led  her  back  to  bed. 

Snuggling  down  under  the  covers, 
she  told  me  contentedly: 

"That  dear  little  baby  needs  me 
to  look  after  him.  I'm  die  only  sister 
he  has."  □ 
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'They've 

Forgotten 

How  Good 

They  Are' 

By  CRAIC  A.   PALMER 


_L  HE  advertisement  in  a  chinch 
publication  sought  a  pastor  to  start 
a  Methodist  mission  in  a  run-down 
Dayton,  Ohio,  neighborhood  that 
serves  as  a  port  of  entry  for  immi- 
grants from  Appalachia. 

To  the  Rev.  Avery  A.  Eastridge, 
a  Kentuckian  who  had  spent  17 
years  in  Midwest  pastorates,  it  was 
an  invitation  to  return  home. 

"I  had  a  feeling  of  guilt."  he  re- 
calls, "that  I  had  gone  off  and  left 
my  people.  I  wanted  to  come  back 
and  work  with  them." 

Mr.  Eastridge  is  fond  of  saying 
that  he  got  the  job  as  director  of 
Van  Buren  Methodist  Community 
Center  because  nobody  else  wanted 
it.  But  actually  there  were  other  ap- 
plicants who  dutifully  presented 
outlines  of  the  programs  they 
planned.  Mr.  Eastridge  had  none. 

"I  told  the  board,"  he  says,  "that 
the  only  way  I  would  come  to 
Dayton  would  be  with  the  privilege 
of  finding  out  what  the  people  need, 
rather  than  setting  up  programs  and 
trying  to  work  people  into  them." 
He  declined  the  offer  of  a  parson- 
age in  another  neighborhood  and 
moved,  with  his  wife  Ruth,  into  a 
building  behind  the  center,  close 
to   the   people   they   would   serve. 

Van  Buren  Center  is  just  below 
Fifth  and  Wayne  streets  in  east 
Dayton — an  intersection  once  de- 
scribed as  "Filth  and  Wine" — down 
behind  the  Ace  Bar  and  Bonnett's 
secondhand  magazine  and  book- 
store, and  not  far  from  the  Blazing 
Stump  Cafe. 

Mr.  Eastridge  arrived  at  the  99- 
year-old  mission  building,  once  a 
German  Methodist  church,  in  the 
spring  of  1962  to  minister  to  the 


Willing  hni  Hi-prepared  for  city  life,  Appalachians  get 

a  helping  liand  from  Dayton's  Avery  Eastridge. 


migrants — most  from  Kentucky  and 
Tennessee — who  have  been  stream- 
ing in  since  World  War  II. 

Unskilled  and  poorly  educated, 
the  newcomers  jam  into  rambling 
frame  buildings  and  spiral-stair- 
cased brick  houses  which  have  been 
converted  into  apartments  of  two  to 
four  rooms.  The  rent  is  $15  to  $25 
a  week. 

Jobs  for  unskilled  laborers  are 
few  in  Dayton,  and  many  of  the 
migrants  must  resort  to  welfare  aid 
to  feed  and  clothe  their  families. 
The  jobs  they  do  find — construc- 
tion, gardening,  handy  work — are 
mostly  seasonal. 

Mr.  Eastridge,  working  with 
social  agencies  and  industry,  seeks 
decent  employment  and  housing 
for  his  people.  His  wife  and  a  mar- 
ried daughter,  Pat,  also  take  an 
active  part.  "They  put  in  as  many 
hours  as  I  do,"  he  says. 

"At  first  I  felt  it  was  a  rather 
lonesome  kind  of  work,"  Mrs.  East- 
ridge recalls,  "but  generally  we're 
getting  a  good  response  now." 

Mr.  Eastridge's  "parish"  has  no 
geographical  limits.  He  will  go  to 
city  hall  to  fight  for  better  housing, 
to  the  school  board  to  argue  for  a 
lunch  program,  or  to  an  affluent 
suburban  church  to  ask  for  money 
and  volunteers. 

Once,  when  a  city  commissioner 
dubbed  a  new  apartment  "Wino 
Arms,"  Mr.  Eastridge  marched  into 
a  commission  meeting  and  called 
the  statement  "a  shame  and  a  dis- 
grace to  the  people  of  east  Dayton." 
His  words  were  recorded  in  the 
newspapers,  and  the  commissioner 
later  apologized  publicly.  Mr.  East- 
ridge insists  that  efforts  to  improve 


the  neighborhood  should  not  be  de- 
rided— particularly  by  a  city  official. 

One  east  Dayton  grocer,  who  has 
twice  been  denied  liquor  licenses, 
has  been  upset  by  Mr.  Eastridge's 
appearances  before  the  state  liquor- 
control  board. 

"I  don't  fight  this  as  a  religious 
issue,"  says  the  pastor.  "I  don't  quote 
the  Bible.  I  just  tell  them  that  we 
are  oversaturated  with  liquor  out- 
lets and  that  they  are  a  menace. 

"Our  work  has  been  hard  to 
evaluate,"  he  adds.  "We  can  point 
to  families  that  have  been  rehabili- 
tated, to  homes  restored,  to  changes 
in  behavior  and  attitudes  of  chil- 
dren. But  we  also  have  had  failures 
and  disappointments." 

Projects  develop  at  the  center 
in  ways  which  express  the  57-year- 
old  director's  philosophy  about  his 
work.  A  job-seeker  stopped  there 
one  afternoon  asking  directions, 
and  explained  that  he  could  not 
read  street  signs  well  enough  to 
find  his  way  around.  From  that 
start,  Mr.  Eastridge,  with  the  help 
of  Mrs.  Virginia  Stafford,  explored 
the  problem  and  organized  the 
Dayton  Literacy  Council,  staffed 
by  volunteers. 

When  a  planned-parenthood  clin- 
ic opened  at  a  local  hospital,  it  was 
the  culmination  of  another  East- 
ridge campaign. 

"One  of  the  biggest  problems 
with  people  in  the  inner  city,"  says 
Mr.  Eastridge,  "is  that  they  have 
lost  their  sense  of  purpose.  Many 
of  them  are  crushed  so  often  and 
exploited  by  so  many  that  they  are 
satisfied  just  to  exist.  Most  know 
how  bad  they  are,  but  they  have 
forgotten  how  good  they  are."      □ 
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EUGENE  MONTGOMERY 

In  the  Land  of  Lincoln,  a  disciple. 


A.. 


-S  A  YOUNG  man  studying  at  Chicago's  famed 
Art  Institute,  Eugene  A.  Montgomery's  striking  re- 
semblance to  Abraham  Lincoln  propelled  him  into 
demand  as  a  model.  Today  his  look-alikencsses  are 
seen  in  the  Lincoln  Trail  Monument  near  Lawrence- 
ville,  111.,  two  statues  in  the  corridor  of  Lincoln's  tomb 
in  Springfield,  111.,  a  statue  in  a  park  at  Dixon,  111. 

Now,  having  outgrown  the  martyred  president's 
gauntness,  Mr.  Montgomery  has  earned  a  reputation 
as  a  fine  portrait  painter  and  teacher.  Among  his  works 
have  been  (you  guessed  it)  portraits  of  Lincoln.  A 
member  of  Covenant  Methodist  Church,  Evanston, 
111.,  he  has  beautified  the  sanctuary  windows  with 
tiny  paintings  of  scenes  from  the  life  of  Christ  and 
has  decorated  a  wall  with  a  seven-section  mural  of 
important  Christian  events.  □ 


UNUSUAL 

Methodists 


TED   ERIKSON 

With  a  computer's  help,  another  record. 


W, 


HEN  TED  ERIKSON,  senior  chemist  at  the 
Illinois  Institute  of  Technology's  Research  Institute, 
decides  on  a  change  of  pace,  his  colleagues  know  an- 
other marathon  swim  is  about  to  begin. 

Mr.  Erikson's  latest  world  record  is  a  30-hour-and- 
3-minute  nonstop  round-trip  swim  of  the  English 
Channel,  where  he  cut  13  hours  from  the  record  of 
the  only  person  ever  to  accomplish  a  similar  feat.  A 
computer  helped  Ted  analyze  the  tides.  He  also  holds 
a  22-hour,  17-minute  world's  mark  for  a  40-mile  pool 
swim.  Ted  trains  in  Lake  Michigan  from  March 
through  November,  and  in  pools  during  winter  months. 
Thirty-mile  bike  tours  help,  too,  as  does  a  special  diet 
that  builds  his  weight.  "Fat  supplies  buoyancy,  insula- 
tion, and  energy,''  he  explains. 

Ted  and  Loretta  Erikson  and  their  two  children  are 
members  of  Morgan  Park  Methodist  Church  in  Chi- 
cago where  Ted  has  tithed  prize  money.  He  won  none 
in  the  channel  venture,  however.  "That  swim,"  he  ex- 
plains with  a  grin,  "was  sponsored  by  Ted  Erikson."  □ 
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HOWARD  JOSEPH 

An  ecumenical  venture  in  aviation. 


H, 


.OWARD  JOSEPH  (second  from  left,  above) 
spends  his  working  hours  piloting  a  Trans  World  Air- 
lines jet  across  the  United  States.  During  his  spare 
time,  however,  he  is  often  found  near  a  small  plane, 
teaching  Roman  Catholic  seminarians  airplane  me- 
chanics and  precautionary  maintenance.  The  project 
began  when  the  Methodist  pilot  met  some  Maryknoll 
seminarians  at  an  airport.  "They  asked  me  for  advice," 
he  says,  "and  they  must  have  approved  of  the  answers 


I  gave  them."  The  students  need  the  best  help  they 
can  get,  for  Maryknoll  Missioners  work  in  13  countries 
around  the  world,  and  the  conditions  often  are  prim- 
itive. 

For  his  volunteer  efforts,  Mr.  Joseph  has  been  made 
an  honorary  member  of  the  Maryknoll  society.  And,  as 
a  practical  way  of  saying  thanks,  15  seminarians  took 
up  picks  and  shovels  one  day  and  put  in  a  front  lawn 
at  the  Joseph  home  at  Lake  MacGregor,  N.Y.  "I  have 
the  greenest  lawn  in  the  neighborhood,"  he  quips.  "I 
guess  it  must  be  blessed."  D 


JOSEPH   BYRD 

Is  Ms  'New  Music'  really  music? 

I  HE  GENTLEMAN  at  left  is  not  fixing  a  piano  or 
taking  its  pulse.  He  is  rubbing  microphones  over  the 
strings  while  Dorothy  Moskowitz  sings  from  what 
looks  like  several  graphs  of  the  gross  national  product. 
It  is  a  giant  step  to  the  left  of  Bach,  but  Joseph 
Byrd  and  20  other  students  from  the  University  of 
California  at  Los  Angeles  insist  that  it  is  music.  Or- 
ganized as  the  New  Music  Workshop,  they  have  per- 
formed a  composition  which  includes  a  highly  ampli- 
fied tape  recording  of  water  running  from  a  faucet. 
Another  includes  a  cacophony  of  sound  punctuated 
with  loud  crashes  and  long  silence.  "Traditional  music." 
says  Mr.  Byrd,  "is  a  few  sounds  in  many  different  ar- 
rangements. New  music  includes  a  world  ot  sounds." 
In  his  more  traditional  moments,  the  26-year-old 
doctoral  student  composes,  arranges,  and  directs  music 
for  English  and  Japanese-speaking  choirs  at  West  Los 

Angeles  Community  Methodist  Church. 
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The  NEW  Morality: 
A  Christian  Critique 

+  Disturbed  by  the  church's  'awkward  silence'  in  the  face  of  rapidly  changing 
moral  standards,  this  author  insists  that  the  church  can  and  must  provide  dependable  guidance  on  sex 
for  its  people.  Continued  silence,  he  says,  is  to  risk  both  personal  debility 

and  social  decadence.  Sexuality,  properly  expressed,  is  a  good  gift  of  God's  creation 
which  enhances  life  and  contributes  to  spiritual  and  emotional  growth. 


By  HARVEY  SEIFERT 


Professor  of  Christian   Ethics 

School   of  Theology  at  Claremont,   California 


I 


T  IS  HARD  to  say  which  is  the  more  astounding — 
the  rapid  change  in  popular  sex  standards  or  the 
weak  futility  of  the  Christian  church's  response. 

The  same  religious  leaders  who  say  a  great  deal  in 
specific  detail  about  race  or  poverty  often  fade  into 
vague  generalizations  about  sex.  Many  add  little  to  the 
obvious  observation  that  within  each  situation  one 
should  do  that  which  best  expresses  loving  concern 
for  persons. 

This  is  a  particularly  helpless  suggestion  for  han- 
dling a  powerful  emotion  like  sex  attraction.  At  the 
moment  of  decision,  one  easily  "loses  his  head"  unless 
he  has  used  it  in  advance  in  the  kind  of  analysis  we 
demand  for  other  important  choices. 

In  complicated  matters  like  sex,  of  course,  it  is  true 
that  each  individual  must  make  detailed  choices  with- 
in his  particular  circumstances.  Yet  the  church  can  and 
must  provide  dependable  directions  for  such  decisions, 
drawing  on  the  positive  guidance  available  in  basic 
Christian  teachings. 

Similarities  within  types  of  situations  outweigh 
differences,  especially  when  the  broader  social  setting 
is  considered.  No  man  ever  should  rationalize  that  his 
case  is  decisively  unique  and,  therefore,  not  within  the 
usual  guidelines,  when  as  a  matter  of  fact  it  hardly 
ever  is.  It  is  particularly  dangerous  to  make  rules  out 
of  so-called  exceptions,  as  the  "new  morality"  tends  to 
do. 

Perhaps  one  reason  for  the  church's  awkward  silence 
today  is  historic.  Through  much  of  Christian  history, 


and  even  in  the  Bible,  sex  often  has  been  depreciated, 
viewed  only  negatively.  Yet  the  highest  teachings  of 
Scripture  see  sexuality  as  a  good  gift  of  God's  creation. 
It  is  not  man's  highest  goal.  To  make  it  such  would  be 
idolatrous.  But  wholesome  sex  activity  can  contribute 
to  spiritual  and  emotional  growth.  Instead  of  frowning 
on  sex,  we  should  recognize  that  when  it  is  properly 
expressed  it  greatly  enhances  life. 

One  prominent  characteristic  of  many  who  advocate 
a  "new  morality"  is  their  easier  acceptance  of  pre- 
marital and  extramarital  intercourse.  For  many  per- 
sons, both  young  and  adult,  this  is  the  most  trouble- 
some dilemma  in  the  management  of  sex. 

I  am  convinced  that  much  of  the  present  confusion 
and  uncertainty  can  be  cleared  away  by  considering 
three  aspects  of  Christian  love  which  together  pro- 
vide a  norm  for  making  moral  decisions: 

1.  What  do  we  seek? 

2.  For  whom  do  we  seek  it? 

3.  For  how  long  do  we  seek  it? 

What  Do  We  Seek? 

Christians  emphasize  the  realization  of  higher 
values,  for  all  men,  in  the  long  run.  Among  the  variety 
of  looser  sexual  patterns  urged  upon  us,  the  more 
extreme  are  quite  open  about  rejecting  the  guidance  of 
such  a  love  ethic.  Others  are  less  subject  to  this  criti- 
cism. In  varying  degrees,  however,  all  give  different 
answers  to  the  three  questions  above. 

For  one  thing,  they  tend  to  forget  that  sex,  while 
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important,  is  still  a  subordinate  value.  A  rich,  full  life 
depends  upon  a  harmonious  ordering  of  values  which 

ranks  spiritual  growth  first.  When  one  prefers  sex  to 
prayer  or  to  his  vocational  contribution  to  mankind,  he 
is  living  a  disordered  life.  And  the  person  who  places 
the  purely  physical  aspect  of  sex  above  its  social  and 

spiritual  values  is  one  kind  of   pervert. 

Our  sex-saturated  culture  invites  us  to  this  kind  of 
apostasy  against  God.  Advertising,  movies,  ami  crowd 
pressure  bombard  us  with  it.  Sexual  feelings,  long  in- 
hibited, now  are  exploding  in  this  new  freedom.  Our 
present  exaggeration  may  be  no  better  than  our  former 
repression. 

Placing  too  great  stress  on  any  subordinate  value  is 
self-defeating.  It  blocks  the  full  possibilities  even  in 
that  value  itself.  Beauty  in  the  architecture  of  a  house 
is  important.  It  may,  however,  be  pushed  to  the  point 
of  absurdity  if  one  punches  artistic  holes  in  the  roof 
and  uses  shapely  but  spindly  supports  for  walls.  Not 
only  does  this  undermine  the  primary  purpose  of  the 
house  as  a  place  to  live  but  the  attempted  beauty  itself 
comes  tumbling  down. 

So  it  is  with  sex  rated  too  highly.  Many  who  claim  to 
be  emancipated  say  very  little  about  the  disillusion- 
ment, boredom,  and  unhappiness  which  finally  follow 
an  abundance  of  shallow  sex.  Seeking  the  full  life, 
they  actually  end  up  with  the  empty  life.  Polygamy  in 
sequence,  which  results  from  divorce  Hollywood-style, 
is  also  a  procession  of  failures. 

The  best  sex  experience  is  found  only  in  the  setting 
of  a  completely  shared  total  relationship,  supported 
by  commitment,  trust,  sacrifice,  and  common  work  on 
major  enterprises.  This  intimate  meeting  of  whole 
persons  is  most  fully  possible  only  within  permanent 
monogamous  marriage — for  richer  or  poorer,  in  sick- 
ness or  health,  through  fires  of  adversity  and  ecstasies 
of  achievement.  The  possibilities  in  Christian  marriage 
are  incredibly  intense  and  extravagant.  It  is  precisely 
because  sex  can  be  so  good  that  we  ought  to  settle  for 
nothing  less  than  its  best  manifestations. 

The  greatest  tragedy  is  that  so  much  that  is  major 
dies  within  a  person  when  minor  potentialities  are 
overstressed.  The  young  adult  who  repeatedly  spends 
hours  in  petting  is  less  prepared  for  marriage,  since  he 
comparatively  neglects  acquaintance  with  his  future 
spouse  in  other  areas  of  relationship.  He  also  is  less 
prepared  for  life  in  general  because  his  assessment  of 
values  is  disordered. 

For  Whom? 

A  second  major  guideline  of  Christian  ethics  is  in- 
clusive concern  for  all  men  everywhere.  Christian 
compassion  always  is  outgoing,  warmly  generous,  and 
— whenever  necessary — willingly  sacrificial.  The  deep- 
est personal  satisfactions  come  as  the  unsought  by- 
product of  sincerely  placing  the  needs  of  others  ahead 
of  one's  own  desires.  Christianity  without  the  cross  is 
counterfeit. 

Those  who  defend  sex  relations  outside  marriage 
probably  will  find  this  a  strange  set  of  ideas.  Some  are 
quite  open  about  adopting  selfishness  as  a  way  of  life 
and  about  making  hedonism  a  religion.  Others  act  out 
varying  degrees  of  self-indulgence.  As  Lester  A.  Kir- 


kendall  lias  pointed  out,  the  '4re.it  bulk  ol  pi  emai  ital 
sex   is  exploitative.    It    is   simply   a   source  ol    personal 

pleasure  which  uses  another  person,  in  Harvey  Cox's 
words,  as  "a  disposable  accessory."  The  sophisticate 

strictly  shuns  involvement  or  suffering  lor  the  sake  ol 
the  other. 

What  has  come  to  he  known  as  "playboyism"  in- 
volves an  even  more  thoroughgoing  denial  of  the 
Christian  faith  than  any  specific  position  it  may  take 
on  sex.  It  attaches  major  importance  to  achieving 
for  oneself  "the  good  life,"  affable  and  refined  though 
it  may  be.  This  emphasis  is  quite  foreign  to  the  truth, 
"Whoever  would  save  his  life  will  lose  it."  It  calls  the 
evil  good,  and  turns  Christian  ethics  upside  down. 

Those  people  who  are  able  to  enjoy  sex  partners 
while  avoiding  reciprocal  responsibilities,  or  those 
who  can  feel  comfortable  in  a  tastily  furnished  pent- 
house while  other  men  starve  in  India  or  neighboring 
slums — such  persons  would  not  understand  Albert 
Schweitzer's  renunciation  of  home  for  an  African  hos- 
pital, or  the  way  of  Jesus  which  led  to  crucifixion. 
They  would  not  understand  it  because  they  have  made 
a  different  basic  assumption  about  the  meaning  of  life. 
Yet  the  long  course  of  civilization  will  owe  more  to 
the  Albert  Schweitzers,  with  whatever  faults  they  may 
have,  than  to  the  Hugh  Hefners,  with  whatever  re- 
deeming features  they  may  have. 

In  discussions  of  premarital  sex,  two  concepts  have 
seemed  to  introduce  a  larger  measure  of  genuine  con- 
cern. Ira  L.  Reiss  describes  the  widely  held  standard 
of  "permissiveness  with  affection,"  which  sanctions 
sexual  intimacies  between  two  persons  who  share  gen- 
uine affection.  The  other  popular  guide  is  Lester  A. 
Kirkendall's  emphasis  on  accepting  consequences  in 
interpersonal  relations.  Both  of  these  are  inadequate 
from  the  full  Christian  perspective. 

As  commonly  applied,  the  required  depth  of  affec- 
tion or  range  of  interpersonal  consequences  is  rarely 
as  thoroughgoing  as  the  demand  of  Christian  love. 
What  advocates  of  the  "new  morality"  consider  to  be 
intense  passion  is  likely  to  be  only  a  superficial  senti- 
ment in  comparison  with  the  full  depth  of  love.  They 
"make  love"  without  loving. 

In  addition,  the  wide  meaning  of  inclusive  concern 
is  easily  neglected.  It  is  not  enough  to  ask  what  con- 
tributes to  trust,  integrity,  or  creative  relationships 
between  two  sex  partners.  There  is  the  further  question 
of  consequences  for  society  as  a  whole. 

Princeton  University's  Paul  Ramsey  allows  the  possi- 
bility of  sex  relations  between  engaged  couples  who 
are  so  responsibly  committed  that  their  real  marriage 
may  be  said  to  have  taken  place  before  the  ceremony. 
But  his  view  weighs  too  lightly  society's  stake  in 
a  public  registration  of  marriage  in  order  to  erect 
safeguards  about  such  things  as  age,  health,  re- 
sponsibility for  children,  or  property  rights.  In  a  com- 
plex, mass  society  we  can  scarcely  allow  couples  to 
marry  themselves. 

For  another  reason,  sex  relations  outside  marriage 
are  never  a  purely  personal  matter.  They  contribute 
to  a  climate  of  custom  which  either  strengthens  or 
undermines  the  monogamous  family  as  our  basic  social 
unit.  Self-indulgent  couples  are  partly  responsible  for 
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the  emotional  difficulties  of  children  of  divorced  par- 
ents, insofar  as  they  intensify  life  patterns  which  con- 
tribute to  more  broken  homes  on  increasingly  trivial 
grounds.  Out  of  a  sense  of  broader  social  responsibility, 
a  couple  frequently  needs  to  give  up  some  things  they 
would  like  to  do,  such  as  exceeding  speed  limits  on 
the  way  to  the  movies,  or  stealing  the  trousseau  for 
the  wedding,  or  being  irresponsibly  individualistic 
about  sex. 

The  deepest  love  between  two  people  matures  not  as 
they  seek  satisfactions  for  themselves,  or  even  for  each 
other,  but  as  they  work  together  for  the  welfare  of 
the  larger  group.  The  basic  life  orientation  which 
makes  it  easier  to  turn  in  on  themselves  makes  it 
harder  to  stand  hand  in  hand  facing  outward  to  the 
needs  of  humanity.  Sex  without  affection  is  dehumaniz- 
ing, because  it  mechanizes  sex  and  regards  persons  as 
things.  But  unrestrained  sex  even  with  affection  is 
decivilizing,  in  that  it  obstructs  the  highest  potential 
achievements  of  culture. 

For  How  Long? 

Christian  ethics  stresses  not  only  the  highest  values 
for  all  men  but  also  that  these  values  be  maintained 
in  the  long  run.  Here  again  the  so-called  sophisticated 
view  of  sex  conceals  ultimate  costs  that  are  greater 
than  immediate  thrills. 

Preoccupation  with  the  superficial  or  the  subordi- 
nate blocks  the  development  of  the  fully  mature  man. 
The  Christian  faith  projects  higher  expectations  in  an- 
swer to  the  basic  questions:  What  is  the  meaning  of 
life?  Who  am  I?  Is  man  best  thought  of  as  the  highest 
of  the  animals,  or  as  a  member  of  human  society,  or 
as  a  son  of  God? 

The  Playboy  version  of  gracious  living  would  agree 
that  man  is  a  person  and  not  a  pig.  But  it  still  main- 
tains too  mediocre  a  picture  of  what  is  involved  in 
being  an  authentic  person.  In  important  respects,  its 
devotees  turn  out  to  be  life  denying  instead  of  life 
affirming.  Instead  of  full  receptivity  to  the  most  sig- 
nificant possibilities  in  total  reality,  they  move  toward 
becoming  nonpersons  living  an  antilife  in  an  artificial 
world.  Those  who  look  to  sex  for  escape  from  meaning- 
lessness  should  be  sympathetically  met,  but  also  in- 
troduced to  the  abundant  meaning  of  life  with  reli- 
gious commitment. 

A  distinctive  feature  of  genuine  humanity  is  the 
ability  to  postpone  gratifications,  guide  impulses,  and 
select  alternatives  in  a  long  pull  toward  higher  goals. 
Such  self-control  is  not  neurotic,  but  mature.  If  glut- 
tony must  be  avoided  for  health,  smoking  for  longevity, 
calories  for  a  figure,  and  idleness  for  a  wage,  it  should 
not  be  surprising  that  certain  disciplines  also  are  re- 
lated to  successful  marriage. 

Sexual  experimentation  is  more  clearly  inappropriate 
for  those  who  have  high  future  expectations  for  mar- 
riage. Is  a  satisfactory  marriage  defined  only  by  happy 
meals,  amiable  chatting,  and  enjoying  sex — or  must 
the  definition  also  include  growth  in  spiritual  solidar- 
ity, a  relationship  under  God  which  is  the  nearest 
thing  to  the  kingdom  of  heaven  on  earth? 

In  selecting  a  mate,  the  infatuation  and  wishful 
thinking  which  easily  follow  sexual  indulgence  are  poor 


preparations  for  a  marriage  that  is  lived  at  its  best. 

A  life  style  of  frequent  conquests  and  flexible  fidel- 
ity also  undermines  relationships  essential  for  develop- 
ing the  full  potentialities  of  the  home.  There  are  sev- 
eral replies  to  those  who  recommend  adultery  as  a 
generally  acceptable  way  of  holding  marriages  to- 
gether. Perhaps  the  most  important  observation  is  that 
they  are  simply  not  talking  about  Christian  marriage. 

Since  the  family  is  the  basic  unit  of  our  society,  the 
long-run  consequences  of  accepting  second-rate,  self- 
centered  marriages  also  can  be  disastrous  for  civiliza- 
tion. Acceptance  of  sex  as  a  plaything  is  part  of  the 
pattern  of  placing  personal  enjoyment  above  social 
creativity.  Using  sex  as  a  tranquilizer  to  escape  the 
tensions  of  creative  living  is  a  prescription  for  both 
personal  debility  and  social  decadence. 

Modern  hedonists  need  a  sociological  education 
about  the  necessity  of  rigorous  control  of  personal 
impulse  as  a  prerequisite  for  cultural  achievement.  As 
a  guiding  national  symbol,  we  are  in  danger  of  sub- 
stituting Las  Vegas  for  Valley  Forge.  Such  an  egoistic 
and  materialistic  dominant  passion  attacks  the  quality 
of  our  common  life  just  as  seriously  as  do  communism 
or  fascism — and  it  seems  far  more  likely  to  succeed. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  consider  the  acceptance  of  extra- 
marital sex  relations  as  a  historically  progressive  step. 
Instead,  it  is  a  reactionary  movement.  It  repeats  the 
discredited  assumption  of  extreme  individualism  that 
personal  interest  easily  coincides  with  social  welfare. 
The  drift  toward  anarchy  in  sex  is  one  form  of  nihilism 
with  respect  to  social  values.  As  we  have  repeatedly 
found  through  expressions  of  license  in  other  activi- 
ties, that  which  claims  to  be  the  most  liberating  finally 
turns  out  to  be  die  most  restrictive  for  both  individuals 
and  society. 

Needed:  Balance 

A  healthy  synthesis  for  the  future  needs  to  combine 
a  view  of  sex  as  unashamedly  good  and  also  as  sub- 
ordinate to  higher  values.  Our  sex-saturated  culture 
requires  a  more  balanced  sense  of  proportion.  Re- 
visions in  punitive  laws  should  be  accompanied  by  per- 
sonal acceptance  of  moral  controls.  Life  can  provide 
a  wider  range  of  vocational  and  community  interac- 
tion between  the  sexes — without  discarding  marital 
fidelity.  We  should  advocate  for  both  men  and  women 
equal  rights  to  a  richly  authentic  life,  within  a  context 
of  full  social  responsibility. 

In  affirming  such  a  well-rounded  approach,  the 
church  is  not  preserving  the  remnants  of  Victorianism 
nor  the  worst  features  of  Puritanism.  Instead  it  is 
standing  ahead  of  its  time,  pointing  to  a  new  sex 
morality  which  avoids  both  prudery  and  irresponsi- 
bility. 

This  position  of  a  creative  minority  within  society 
is  always  an  appropriate  one  for  the  church.  Our  busi- 
ness is  never  comfortable  compliance  with  prevailing 
pressures.  Ours  is  not  a  Gallup  Poll  ethic  or  a  Kinsey 
Report  morality.  We  expect  the  calling  of  God  to  be 
decidedly  different  from  the  mass  mediocrity  of  men. 
Like  other  high  experiences  of  life,  the  Christian  un- 
folding of  sex  comes  not  through  sanctifying  the  con- 
v  entional  but  through  stimulating  the  superior.  □ 
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WE 
WERE 

NEVER 

ALONE 

By  JANE  DOE 


"In  our  neighborhood  and  among  our  close  friends, 

we  have  never  been  asked  a  single  question  thai  would  require  us  to  lie 

to  protect  Jeanie.  I  am  certain  most  have  heard  the  gossip." 


L 


;AST  Saturday  morning  my  hus- 
band and  I  and  our  15-year-old 
Linda  packed  a  picnic  lunch, 
loaded  up  the  car,  and  went  to 
visit  our  older  daughter,  Jeanie, 
who  is  living  for  a  while  in  another 
city.  She  rooms  in  a  most  attractive 
brick  house  in  a  nice  residential 
neighborhoood. 

As  we  drove  up,  we  saw  three 
girls  chatting  on  the  front  steps, 
one  of  diem  Jeanie's  roommate.  All 
were  neatly  clad  in  shorts  on  this 
warm  day,  as  was  Jeanie  when  she 
came  down  from  her  room. 

We  talked  to  the  housemother  a 
few  moments  while  Jeanie  was 
signing  out  to  go  sightseeing  with 
us,  and  she  recommended  a  park 
where  we  could  enjoy  our  picnic 
lunch.  Then  we  drove  away,  all 
talking  at  the  same  time  and  glad 
to  be  together  again.  But  even  our 
genuine  gaiety  could  not  crowd  out 
the  feeling  that  somehow  our  situa- 
tion was  unreal — as  unreal  as  all 
the  long  weeks  just  past. 

You  see,  Jeanie's  pink-shorts 
outfit  is  in  a  maternity  style,  and 
the  house  where  she  is  staying  is 
the  Florence  Crittenton  Home  for 
unwed  mothers. 

At  first  the  whole  situation  was 
so  shattering  that  not  one  of  us 
could  think  straight.  Things  like 
this  simply  do  not  happen  in  re- 
spectable, close-knit  families  like 
ours — or  so  we  had  alwavs  thought. 


But  they  can  happen  and  they  do. 

Jeanie  is  paying  dearly  for  her 
irresponsible  action;  we,  in  turn, 
now  feel  that  we  trusted  too  com- 
pletely her  ability  to  cope  with  any 
situation.  Though  she  will  not  keep 
this  child,  there  is  no  doubt  in  my 
mind  that  she  can  and  will  put  this 
experience  behind  her  and  eventu- 
ally become  the  fine  wife  and 
mother  she  was  born  to  be.  But  oh, 
how  I  had  been  looking  forward 
to  holding  my  first  grandchild! 

Just  after  she  arrived  at  the  home 
Jeanie  wrote  to  us: 

"I  can  never  thank  you  enough, 
Mom  and  Daddy,  for  giving  me 
another  chance.  There's  a  girl  here 
whose  parents  won't  have  a  thing 
to  do  with  her.  She  can't  ever  go 
home  again.  I  feel  so  sorry  for  her." 

How  could  parents  disown  their 
own  daughter?  Now,  more  than  at 
any  other  time,  Jeanie  needs  all  the 
strength  and  support  we  can  give 
her.  She  needs  to  know  that  she  is 
not  alone — just  as  this  experience 
has  brought  us  the  realization  that 
we  are  not  alone,  either. 

Jeanie  was  three  months  preg- 
nant when  she  told  us,  although  a 
mother's  built-in  trouble  detector 
had  warned  me  that  she  had  not 
been  her  usually  cheerful,  enthusi- 
astic self  for  some  time.  My 
husband  and  I  spent  two  useless 
days  in  weeping  and  self-denuncia- 
tion   before    sharing    our    problem 


with  the  one  person  we  trust  com- 
pletely, our  minister. 

As  he  listened  to  our  stoiy,  tragic 
and  unique  to  us  but  probably  all 
too  familiar  to  him,  there  were  tears 
of  compassion  in  his  eyes.  When  we 
had  said  all  we  could,  he  assured 
us  that  we  would  find  a  solution, 
and  that  no  situation  is  hopeless 
in  the  eyes  of  God. 

Our  minister  hoped  that  a  mar- 
riage could  be  performed  and  a 
responsible  family  unit  created.  In 
the  next  few  days,  he  talked  seri- 
ously and  at  length  with  both  Jeanie 
and  Mac,  the  boy  involved.  Despite 
the  many  months  they  had  gone 
together,  Mac  felt  no  responsibility 
to  many  her;  his  only  thought  was 
of  finishing  college  without  inter- 
ruption. His  casual  rejection  of 
Jeanie  had  destroyed  the  affection 
she  had  for  him  in  the  past. 

A  marriage  could  have  been 
forced,  but  it  would  have  had  al- 
most no  chance  of  success.  It  prob- 
ably would  have  led  to  a  divorce 
later  and  more  problems.  As  we 
eliminated  this  solution  as  impos- 
sible, with  it  went  any  chance  of 
Jeanie's  keeping  her  child. 

Our  minister  questioned  us  about 
possible  relatives  or  friends  living 
at  a  distance  with  whom  Jeanie 
might  stay  until  the  child  was  born. 
But  even  in  our  numb,  bewildered 
state  of  mind,  we  did  not  want  to 
impose  on  others  in  working  out  the 
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problem.  We  felt  it  was  a  matter 
for  the  immediate  family  only. 

But,  oh,  the  temptation  it  was  to 
confide  in  others!  I  must  have  been 
hoping  desperately  that  someone 
else  could  suggest  a  swift,  painless 
solution — or  that  by  confessing  I 
could  shift  part  of  the  responsibility 
and  worry  to  another,  stronger  pair 
of  shoulders. 

Though  our  minister  had  visited 
several  homes  for  unwed  mothers 
and  recommended  them,  we  pro- 
tested the  idea  of  sending  Jeanie 
away.  In  our  prejudice  and  igno- 
rance, we  thought  of  them  as  insti- 
tutions filled  with  an  undesirable 
type  of  girl  that  we  would  prefer 
not  to  have  Jeanie  associating  with. 

With  time  running  out  on  us, 
however,  we  finally  telephoned  the 
Florence  Crittenton  Home  in  the 
nearest  large  city — only  to  find  that 
their  accommodations  were  filled. 
Panic-stricken,  we  asked  the  calm 
kind  voice  on  the  phone  for  the 
addresses  of  other  homes.  We 
placed  another  call  and,  with  great 
relief,  found  a  similar  home  a  little 
farther  away  where  Jeanie  could 
go  immediately. 

We  packed  quickly,  loaded  the 
car  furtively,  and  within  24  hours 
were  searching  out  the  address  in 
that  strange  city.  This  was  the 
hardest.  We  knew  nothing  about 
this  home  except  by  reputation.  Yet 
here  we  were,  planning  to  leave  our 
daughter  there — with  strangers — 
for  three  of  the  most  difficult  months 
of  her  life. 

The  attractive  appearance  of  the 
home  and  its  location  helped  to 
case  our  minds,  and  the  kind  but 
direct  approach  of  the  director 
made  us  feel  that  we  had  at  last 
found  people  who  could  cope  with 
Jeanie's  problems  and  ours  without 
unnecessary  emotion.  The  past  few 
months  had  been  so  full  of  mixed 
emotions  that  it  had  become  almost 
impossible  for  us  to  make  objective 
decisions. 

The  director  told  Jeanie  precisely 
what  would  be  expected  of  her 
concerning  regulations  and  chores 
to  be  shared,  and  what  medical, 
dental,  hospital,  and  counseling 
tare  she  would  receive.  She  would 
have  the  opportunity  to  attend 
special  school  classes,  sew,  or  spend 
her  time  in  other  worthwhile  activi- 
ties. Adoption  of  her  child  would 


be  arranged  for  her  through 
licensed  agencies. 

While  the  housemother  showed 
me  the  facilities  of  the  home,  two 
of  the  girls  in  residence  took  Jeanie 
in  tow  to  get  her  settled.  The  girls 
were  so  considerate,  I  felt  they  must 
be  remembering  their  own  feelings 
upon  arrival.  The  inside  of  the  house 
was  as  lovely  as  the  outside — crisp 
white  curtains,  polished  furniture, 
cheerful  color  schemes,  a  well- 
stocked  library  and  study  area.  Two 
girls  shared  each  bedroom.  It  was 
more  like  a  girls  dormitory  than 
anything  else,  friendly  and  busy 
and  designed  to  help  these  girls 
over  a  period  of  time  that  could  be 
most  dreadful  under  other  circum- 
stances. 

From  the  appearance  of  the  girls, 
I  judged  that  the  majority  came 
from  environments  much  like 
Jeanie's.  By  no  means  did  they  look 
like  chronic  delinquents  (as  I  had 
somehow  imagined).  Most  seemed 
to  be  girls  who  simply  had  made 
one  bad  mistake  and  would  be  do- 
ing their  level  best  to  build  new 
lives  when  this  experience  was  over. 
We  went  back  home  with  much 
lighter  hearts,  feeling  that  Jeanie 
was  in  good  hands. 


w. 


E  LIVE  in  a  very  small 
town  where  rumors  are  constantly 
flying.  How  they  start,  I'll  never 
know — but  even  before  there  was 
any  noticeable  physical  change  in 
Jeanie,  there  were  whispers.  To 
anyone  who  asked  where  Jeanie 
was  ( after  we  had  taken  her  to  the 
home),  we  casually  replied  that  she 
was  staying  with  some  friends  for 
the  summer.  But  it's  awfully  hard 
to  swallow  over  a  lie,  even  half  a 
lie,  and  we  feared  the  consequences 
of  this  pretense  on  our  impression- 
able young  Linda. 

Unfortunately  there  are  a  few- 
people,  young  and  old,  who  do  not 
hesitate  to  ask  the  most  personal 
of  questions.  One  girl  asked  Linda 
point-blank  if  her  sister  were  preg- 
nant. Linda  told  her,  "You  must  be 
crazy  to  ask  such  a  thing."  But 
when  she  came  home  she  broke 
down  and  cried. 

We  talked  to  her  as  calmly  as 
possible  about  the  importance  of 
protecting  Jeanie  From  any  pub- 
lieitv  that  would  make  it  anv  harder 


for  her  to  return  home  in  the  fall, 
and  the  need  to  keep  her  grand- 
parents— both  rather  old  and  not 
at  all  well — from  hearing  news  that 
would  be  a  shock  to  them. 

We  all  found  ourselves  becoming 
quite  adept  at  fielding  certain  ques- 
tions and  changing  the  subject,  but 
we  also  found  ourselves  deliberate- 
ly avoiding  people  after  church 
services,  staying  away  from  the 
stores  at  busy  times — simply  to 
avoid  answering  questions.  I  do  not 
think  it  is  possible  not  to  feel  this 
way,  right  or  wrong. 

Amazingly,  wonderfully,  in  our 
own  neighborhood  and  among  our 
close  friends,  we  have  never  been 
asked  a  single  question  diat  would 
require  us  to  lie  to  protect  Jeanie. 
All  of  these  people  must  wonder 
where  she  is,  or  have  a  good  idea: 
I  am  certain  that  most  have  heard 
the  gossip.  But  not  one  has  ever  em- 
barrassed us  with  a  blunt,  leading 
question.  Once  a  neighbor  friend 
did  ask  me  one  question,  as  we  were 
alone  in  her  kitchen  fixing  iced  tea 
for  a  patio  party.  She  said: 

"How's  our  girl  getting  along?" 

"Pretty  wefl,"  I  answered  holding 
my  breath. 

"I'm  so  glad."  she  said  softly — 
and  changed  the  subject.  I'll  love 
that  woman  for  the  rest  of  my  days! 

In  no  way  can  we  condone  what 
Jeanie  did  or  make  excuses  for  her. 
She  was  mature  and  intelligent 
enough  to  know  better.  She  realizes 
how  much  sorrow  her  actions  have 
caused,  the  half-lies  we  have  told 
in  the  effort  to  protect  her.  and 
how  far-reachins;  and  long-lastina; 
will  be  die  consequences  of  her 
lapse  from  the  standard  of  morality 
she  had  set  for  herself. 

Out  of  despair  and  sorrow,  our 
family  has  found  a  new  strength 
and  a  deeper  affection  for  one 
another — not  as  people  who  can 
do  no  wrong,  but  as  human  beings 
with   human   weaknesses. 

A  large  part  of  this  year  will  not 
be  spoken  of  in  the  future,  even 
though  it  can  never  be  completely 
forgotten  by  those  of  us  so  deeply 
involved.  But  cherished  forever  in 
our  memory  will  be  the  kindness 
and  understanding  of  our  minister, 
of  the  women  who  cared  for  Jeanie 
at  the  home,  and  of  our  fine  friends 
whose  loyalty  and  understanding 
knew  no  bounds.  □ 
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We  toofc  /f/s/  //Ac  our  mothers,"  Shannon  Perry  (left)  and  Russtein  Thomas  seem  to  be  saying. 
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One  day  each  week  this  Little  Rock  church  provides  care  for  preschoolers 
while  mothers  shop,  work  at  home,  attend  meetings,  or  just  relax.  It  also  gives  the  church  school 
extra  weekday  hours  to  expand  its  Sunday-morning  program  of  Christian  education. 


I 


.T'S  A  perfect  day  to  go  visiting,"  says  Mrs.  Joel 
Henslee.  "But  I  couldn't  very  well  visit  with  four  little 
children  to  take  along." 

Mrs.  Henslee  is  one  of  about  75  mothers  who  take 
advantage  of  "Mother's  Day  Out,"  an  unusual  nursery 
service  at  Pulaski  Heights  Methodist  Church  in  Little 
Rock,  Ark.  Every  Thursday  between  10  a.m.  and  3 
p.m.  the  mothers  spend  the  day  doing  just  as  they 
please — cleaning  house,  having  lunch  with  friends, 
playing  bridge,  taking  a  class,  or  even  teaching  one. 

More    than    three    years    ago,    the    nursery    school 

Mother's  departure  sometimes  brings  tearful 

moments,  as  with  Mrs.  Robert  A.  Regnicr  and  son  Robert. 

Rut  composure  is  quickly  recovered  [sec  next  page]. 
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While  a  happy  Robert  sizes  up  his  lunch  (above), 
Mrs.  Regnier,  wife  of  an  associate  pastor,  attends  a 
meeting  to  plan  for  World  Day  of  Prayer  (right). 
Normally,  church  leaders  try  to  avoid  scheduling 
meetings  on  Thursdays  so  that  mothers  can  use  the 
day  for  other  purposes.  One,  Mrs.  Louis  Sanders,  a 
dietitian,  teaches  a  class  of  students  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Arkansas  medical  center.  She  has  two  children. 


Older  children  like  Alice  Martin  and  Wesley  Neill  Hart  III  learn  an  important  lesson,  sharing  Platj-Doh. 
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"/  try  to  do  special  things,"  Mrs.  Joel  Henslee 

says  of  her  (lays  out.   Here   she   visits   the   Arkansas   Art 
Center,  where  she  took  an  art  appreciation  class. 


Daughter-in-law  of  retired  Bishop  William  C.  Martin, 

Mrs.  Don  Martin  uses  Mother's  Day  Out  for  shopping.  Her 

daughter,  Alice,  was  among  the  first  enrollees. 


started  as  an  idea  of  the  former  pastor,  Dr.  Paul  M. 
Bumpers.  As  he  explained,  "In  our  church  we  have 
many  young  couples  with  small  children,  and  since 
few  of  them  have  near  relatives  with  whom  to  leave 
the  youngsters,  this  is  an  opportunity  for  the  church 
to  assume  responsibility." 

Mrs.  V.  B.  Story,  director  of  the  program,  says,  "It 
is  growing  all  the  time.  The  mothers  like  it.  They 
know  their  children  receive  good  care,  and  it  gives 
them  one  day  of  free  time  each  week."  Mrs.  Story  is 
the  church's  director  of  Christian  education. 

Bestricted  to  Pulaski  Heights  Church  members,  the 
day  costs  mothers  $1  for  one  child,  $2  for  more  than 
one.  The  fee  covers  the  cost  of  orange  juice  for  a  morn- 
ing snack  and  milk  to  go  with  lunches  which  the 
mothers  bring  from  home.  Infants  through  kinder- 
gartners  are  enrolled,  and  teachers  are  specially 
trained,  using  Methodist  materials  which  are  ex- 
pansions of  Sunday-morning  studies.  Enrollment  has 
run  as  high  as  85,  and  there  is  one  teacher  for  every 
eight  children. 

"I  think  this  program  is  of  great  help  because  it 
gives  the  church  greater  contact  with  the  home,"  says 
Mrs.  Story.  "The  mothers  see  what  we  are  doing  here, 
and  it  brings  home  and  church  closer." 

— Ernestine  C.  Cofield 


As  Mother's  Day  Out  ends,  Mrs.  Henslee  leaves 

the  church  with  her  four  young  daughters.  She  is  among 

the  mothers  ivith  the  most  children  attending  classes. 

The  program  runs  year  around,  except  on  holidays. 
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Muskeg  Annie - 


T. 


Minnesotans  today  can 

thank  a  plucky  woman  who  led 

the  fight  for  good  schools 

and  roads  to  reach  them. 


* 


With  this  improvised 
tretcher,  they  carried  the 
erioushj  ill  man  to  International 
7alls.  It  took  the  two  women 
wo  days  to  walk  the  36  miles 
vith  their  burden." 


I  ACNES  HARRIGAN  MUELLER 


HE  BASIC  solution  to  the 
problems  ol  the  disadvantaged  is 
more  and  better  education,"  a 
speaker  recently  told  members  of 
the  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  School  Com- 
mittee. 

To  me,  his  words  echoed  those 
used  more  than  50  years  earlier 
by  Annie  Shetland,  whose  fight  for 
good  schools  and  roads  led  ad- 
miring homesteaders  to  dub  her 
The  Guardian  Angel"  of  Koo- 
chiching County.  My  parents  were 
among  those  admirers. 

My  mother's  good  cooking  and 
my  father's  generous  and  gregarious 
nature  made  our  house  the  favorite 
stopping  place  in  that  isolated 
frontier  in  northern  Minnesota.  Our 
guests  were  government  officials, 
timber  cruisers,  hunters,  and  im- 
migrants. But  of  all  the  people 
who  broke  bread  with  us,  none 
could  match  Annie  Shelland,  a 
young  woman  of  queenly  carriage 
and  large  blue-gray  eyes  bordered 
by  thick  black  lashes. 

One  March  morning  in  1913,  I 
walked  into  the  kitchen  where 
Mama  was  packing  an  extra  school 
lunch  pail. 

"Whose  lunch  is  that?"  I  asked, 
snitching  a  slice  of  cold  partridge. 

"Muskeg  Annie's,"  sang  out  my 
14-year-old  Uncle  Ross  who  lived 
with  us. 

"That's  not  a  very  respectful  way 
to  speak  of  our  county  superin- 
tendent of  schools!"  said  Mama. 

"I'm  sure  Ross  meant  no  disre- 
spect, Mrs.  Harrigan,"  said  Howard 
Magladry,  a  young  schoolteacher, 
who  boarded  with  us.  "It's  amazing 
how  that  woman  gets  around  with- 
out any  roads.  Nothing  but  foot- 
paths through  the  woods  and 
muskeg  swamps,  nothing  but  rafts 
on  the  rivers." 

"She's  a  plucky  one,"  Mama 
agreed,  putting  the  covers  on  the 
lard  pails  we  used  for  carrying 
lunches.  "She  does  everything  in 
her  power  to  see  that  the  settlers' 
children  get  an  education." 

Mr.  Magladry  nodded  as  he 
poured  syrup  on  his  stack  of  wheat 
cakes.  "If  Miss  Shelland  hadn't 
fought  for  us  at  the  legislature  four 
years  ago,  the  county  wouldn't  even 
have  enough  money  to  buy  books." 
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I  had  just  started  the  first  grade 
that  spring,  but  I  recall  the  clip- 
ping from  the  Minneapolis  Tribune 

that  told  of  Miss  Shetland's  fight 

to  see  that  the  homesteaders'  chil- 
dren got  schools;  also  there  was  a 
cartoon  show  ing  a  tall  woman  wear- 
ing a  black  velvet  picture  hat 
trimmed  with  a  large  ostrich  plume. 
She  held  a  rolled-up  paper  in  her 
left  hand  and  tweaked  the  beard 
of  a  Minnesota  legislator  with  the 
other.  Lettered  on  the  paper  were 
these  words:  "A  bill  for  $225,000 
a  year."  Passage  of  that  bill  had 
meant  more  consolidated  schools 
and  better  roads  for  our  county. 

In  1906,  when  Annie  Shelland 
became  Koochiching  County's  first 
school  superintendent,  the  home- 
steaders' land  still  belonged  to  the 
United  States — and  the  government 
paid  no  taxes.  No  taxes  came  from 
lands  owned  by  the  state  either, 
and  the  logging  companies,  com- 
plaining that  their  taxes  were  too 
high,  let  payment  slide  from  year  to 
year.  Consequently,  nine  tenths  of 
Koochiching  County  was  nontax- 
paying. 

The  county  had  few  roads  and  no 
school  buildings.  Although  some 
homesteaders  gave  land  for  school 
sites,  the  economic  situation  seemed 
almost  hopeless  to  Annie  Shelland 
the  day  she  had  to  tell  John  Em- 
berland,  a  salesman  from  Rand- 
McNally,  that  there  was  no  money 
to  buy  his  books. 

"Then  why  don't  you  go  to  the 
Minnesota  legislature  and  ask  for 
help?" 

Miss  Shelland  stared  at  Ember- 
land  incredulously.  "Me  go  to  the 
legislature?  Women  can't  even 
vote!" 

"You  know  the  needs.  I  think  you 
either  ought  to  go  to  the  state  cap- 
itol  or  resign,"  Emberland  told  her 
bluntly. 

Emberland  said  he  would  be  in 
St.  Paul  the  following  Wednesday. 
If  she  would  meet  him  there,  he 
would  take  her  to  see  the  attorney 
general,  George  Simpson. 

Annie  prayed  for  guidance — and 
went  to  St.  Paul.  Mr.  Simpson  lis- 
tened sympathetically,  but  told  her 
the  legislature  had  appropriated 
the  last  of  its  funds — to  fight  hog 
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cholera.  Losing  the  first  round,  she 
returned  to  St.  Paul  during  the 
next  legislative  session.  Her  efforts 
resulted  in  passage  of  a  bill  which 
provided  5^  an  acre  tax  on  all  lands 
owned  by  the  state.  Koochiching 
County's  annual  share  of  $9,000 
made  it  possible  to  build  a  con- 
solidated school  in  each  of  the 
county's  four  districts. 

Then  followed  several  rainy  years 
in  a  row!  Roads  became  impassable, 
even  for  horse-drawn  buses,  and 
the  schools  were  closed. 

Annie  Shelland  continued  to 
tramp  through  the  forests,  visiting 
her  one-room  schools,  stopping 
overnight  with  homesteaders  along 
the  way,  sometimes  walking  25 
miles  a  day.  Now  residents  needed 
roads,  not  only  to  reach  the  schools, 
but  to  get  their  crops  and  pulp- 
wood  to  market. 

The  gravity  of  the  situation  im- 
pressed Annie  even  more  the  eve- 
ning she  knocked  at  the  Henry 
Langs'  cabin  door  with  the  idea  of 
staying  overnight. 

Susan  Lang  opened  the  door,  her 
face  haggard.  "Oh,  Miss  Shelland," 
she  cried.  "Maybe  I  shouldn't  let 
you  come  in.  Henry  is  burning  up 
with  fever  and  is  out  of  his  head. 
He  might  have  something  catch- 
ing." 

"I'm  not  afraid,"  Annie  said 
calmly.  "I'll  take  care  of  Henry 
tonight  so  you  can  get  some  sleep." 

By  morning  the  two  women  real- 


ized that  Henry  might  not  live  un- 
less they  could  get  him  to  a  doctor. 
They  cut  down  two  stout  birch 
poles,  and  tacked  a  blanket  to  them. 
With  this  improvised  stretcher 
they  carried  the  seriously  ill  man 
to  International  Falls.  It  took  the 
two  women  two  days  to  walk  the 
36  miles  with  their  burden. 

Again  Annie  Shelland  went  to 
the  state  capitol.  Her  determined 
fight  there  inspired  a  Minneapolis 
newspaper  reporter  to  call  her  "The 
Joan  d'Arc  of  Good  Roads." 

"Miss  Shelland,  herself  a  home- 
steader and  early  settler,  is  alone 
and  unassisted  in  her  endeavor  to 
further  the  cause  of  her  people," 
he  wrote.  "She  doesn't  ask  too 
much  for  them,  just  a  fair  deal  from 
the  state." 

If  we  look  back,  this  dedicated 
woman's  tireless  campaign  seems 
all  the  more  remarkable  because,  in 
her  20th  year,  a  doctor  had  told  her 
she  had  tuberculosis  and  could  not 
live  more  than  three  months.  Her 
father,  the  Rev.  James  Shelland,  a 
circuit-riding  Methodist  minister 
who  preached  to  the  Indians  in 
Minnesota,  South  Dakota,  and  Ne- 
braska, advised  his  daughter  to 
pray  and  file  on  a  homestead  in 
northern  Minnesota  where  he  be- 
lieved the  pure  air  could  cure  her 
ailment.  Within  six  months  she  had 
recovered  and  taught  school  seven 
years  before  becoming  our  county 
superintendent. 
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Winter  has  come  (o  walk  with  me  a  way, 

With   black  and  naked  boughs   against   the  sky; 

But,  oh,  I  know  one  bright  and  blossomed  day 

Will  be  enough  to  see  me  safely  by! 

For  it  is  so — that  hearts,  though  wintering, 

Stay  warm  upon  the  hearth  of  memory; 

When  Autumn  has  erased  the  Dream  of  Spring, 

A  heart  that  loved  can  see  a  barren  tree 

And  hear  the  birds  sing  matinals  again. 

Hearts  have  their  seasons,  but  they  do  not  pass 

So  fast  they  hold  to  fragrant  nights  of  rain 

Or  flowered  stars  upon  the  meadow  grass. 

Tranquil,  I  watch  the  somber  year  depart. 
Remembering  is  April  .  .  .  to  the  heart.  .  .  . 

— Beulali    Fenderson   Smith 


Shortly  after  her  success  in  con- 
vincing the  Minnesota  legislature 
to  apportion  $225,000  for  road  con- 
struction, Miss  Shelland  asked  my 
father  to  run  for  county  commis- 
sioner in  his  district. 

"You  know  that  county  commis- 
sioners also  serve  on  the  board  of 
education,  and  we  need  good  men," 
she  urged. 

Papa,  a  logging  contractor  of  30. 
finally  agreed.  In  his  20  years  on 
the  county  school  board,  Papa  saw 
Koochiching  County  schools  gain  a 
top  rating  in  the  state.  Most  of  the 
credit  belonged  to  Annie  Shelland, 
he  said. 

Not  only  did  this  remarkable 
woman  win  better  schools  and  roads 
for  our  county,  she  also  gave  finan- 
cial aid  to  promising  students,  al- 
though her  salary  was  never  higher 
than  $1,500  per  year.  Her  help  be- 
came a  chain  project.  For  example. 
Mary  Brown  would  teach  after  one 
year  of  normal  school  financed  by 
Miss  Shelland.  Man-  then  would 
send  Miss  Shelland  monthly  checks 
which  went  to  help  another  student. 

In  1920.  Annie  became  Mrs.  Clar- 
ence Williams  and  moved  away 
from  our  county.  Later,  her  hus- 
band developed  a  heart  condition, 
and  she  taught  in  the  Staples, 
Minn.,  school  system.  After  her  re- 
tirement in  1955,  she  lived  at  the 
Masonic  Home  in  Minneapolis,  fre- 
quently writing  articles  about  her 
pioneer  experiences  for  the  Daily 
Journal  of  International  Falls.  Her 
death  in  the  spring  of  1964,  aged 
85,  left  a  proposed  book-length 
autobiography  unfinished. 

During  one  of  my  visits  with  her. 
I  recalled  an  article  titled  Woman 
Tamer  of  the  Wilderness,  published 
years  before  in  the  American  maga- 
zine. 

She  chuckled:  "That  writer  gave 
me  too  much  credit.  Lots  of  good 
people  helped  me  in  my  battles. 
After  we  had  passable  roads, 
schools  like  die  Harrigan  Consoli- 
dated, named  after  your  grand- 
father, became  a  model  for  die 
state." 

"And  those  roads  also  made  it 
possible  for  you  to  travel  without 
hip  boots,"  I  said,  remembering 
how  my  irrepressible  Irish  grand- 
father, until  the  end  of  his  days, 
always  affectionately  referred  to 
her  as  "Muskeg  Annie."  □ 
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♦  •  • and  the 
Desert 
Shall 
Blossom 
♦  ♦  ♦  as  the 
Rose ' 

-Isaiah  35:1  (KJV) 


BECAUSE  so  many  of  the  Old 
Testament  people  were  travel-weary 
and  homeless  wanderers  in  an 
arid  and  trackless  wilderness,  it 
was  natural  that  they  should 
dream  of  desert  lands  transformed 
into  new  life  and  beauty  by  God's 
creative  power.  Their  hope  must 
have  been  buoyed  time  and  again  by 
the  marvels  they  beheld :  for 
desert  life  is  more  than  brittle,  fierce, 
and  menacing  forms — as 
witness  cacti  blossoming  (right) 
in  our  own  Western  desert.  After 
infrequent  rain,  the  desert  may 
suddenly  become  carpeted,  too,  by 
hosts  of  brilliant  flowers  which 
appear  almost  miraculously  where  it 
seemed  no  life  could  survive. 


Pictures  by  O.  F.  Oldendorph 
Text  by  Herman  B.  Teeter 
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IN  SOME  deserts,  one  expects 
to  find  mesquite  or  sagebrush; 
in  others,  weird  Joshua  trees 
or  giant  saguaro  cacti  weighing 
many  tons.  But  oven-hot  sands  often 
harbor  a  gentler  life — some 
plants  more  akin  to  the  garden 
or  field  varieties  in  our 
temperate  climes.  With  life's  great 
adaptability,  they  may  sleep 
for  months,  or  years,  until  heavy 
rainfall  awakens  them.  A  light 
shower  won't  deceive  them  into 
suicidal  growth;  each  has  a 
chemical  regulator  which  protects  it 
until  enough  water  is  available 
for  full  flowering  and  seed 
production.  Unlike  the  cactus,  or 
yucca,  or  Joshua  tree,  these 
frail  flowers  are  not  drought 
resistant;  they  are  evaders,  as 
typified  by  three  plants  on 
this  page.  From  top  to  bottom : 
Indian  paintbrush,  Parry  phacelia, 
and  white  evening  primrose. 
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FOR  MORE  than  20  years,  O.  F.  Oldendorph  of  Coronado, 

Calif.,  has  studied  and  photographed  the  floral  wonders 

of  our  Western  deserts.  His  pictures  on  these  four 

pages  are  only  a  few  of  hundreds  in  his  collection. 

From  the  colorful  spread  of  sand  verbena  (below)  to  the 

jaunty  optimism  of  prince 's-plume  (at  right),  Mr.  Oldendorph 

finds  "a  great  admiration  for  a  system  of  life  that 

can  struggle  for  most  of  a  year  under  severe  hardship; 

and  that  can,  almost  as  though  in  thanks,  produce 

exquisite  flowers  or  a  myriad  of  green  leaves." 
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IN  MARK  6:31  (KJV),  Christ  said:  "Come 

ye  yourselves  apart  into  a  desert  place,  and 

rest  a  while."  The  same  could  be  said 

today,  for  here  is  a  place  one  can  leave  behind 

for  a  while  the  rush  of  men  and 

events  that  crowd  our  lives.  Those  who  take 

the  time  to  know  the  desert  have  found 

it  loses  much  of  its  forbidding  harshness 

and  is  recognized  instead  as  a  place 

of  rare  stillness  and  unexpected  beauty. 

In  such  desert  plants  as  the  whiplike, 

flower-tipped  ocotillo  (pictured  above) 

or  the  well-armed  prickly-pear  cactus 

(at  right),  one  senses  the  universal  vitality 

and  order  of  all  living  things. 
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ARE  YOU  A 

GUILTY 

PARENT? 


By  JULIUS  SEGAL 

Psychologist,  National   Institute  of  Mental  Health 
Bethesda,  Maryland 


T. 


HE  JUDGE  rapped  for  silence. 
He  wore  a  pure  white  robe,  and 
with  his  beard  and  pipe  and  stern 
but  knowing  look,  he  was  the  pop- 
ular image  of  a  psychoanalyst.  Be- 
fore him  was  an  elaborate  name- 
plate:    JUDGE   SIGMUND  FREUD. 

The  jury  filed  in — a  panel  of  ex- 
perts on  child  development  that  in- 
cluded psychiatrists,  psychologists, 
sociologists,  social  workers,  and 
syndicated  counseling  columnists. 

In  the  prisoner's  dock  sat  a  young 
mother,  her  eyes  heavy  with  tor- 
ment. She  faced  a  vast  courtroom 
occupied  by  a  single  scowling  spec- 
tator— her  mother-in-law. 

The  clerk  arose  to  read  the 
charges:  "Sometimes  loses  temper 
with  son  .  .  .  shouts  ...  on  one  or 
two  occasions  has  been  known  to 
slap  her  child  in  anger  .  .  .  once 
slammed  the  door  on  her  screaming 
three-year-old  when  he  refused  to 
go  to  sleep.  .  .  ." 

"How  do  you  plead?"  asked 
Judge  Freud. 

"Guilty,"  whispered  the  prisoner. 
And  then,  in  a  crescendo  of  sobs 
born  of  remorse  and  self-hate,  she 
screams  again  and  again:  "Guilty 
.  .  .  GUILTY  .  .  .  G-U-I-L-T-Y!" 

At  this  moment  in  the  courtroom 
drama,  the  "prisoner"  awoke  from 
her  dream,  bathed  in  the  cold  sweat 
of  a  nightmare. 

The  dreamer  was  a  friend  of  mine 


down  the  street,  the  mother  of  three 
youngsters.  When  she  told  me 
about  her  nightmare,  she  asked  for 
no  interpretation.  Whatever  else 
the  dream  conveyed,  it  neatly  and 
boldly  summarized  the  conflicts  of 
guilt  and  doubt  that  pervaded  her 
waking  life  as  a  mother — the  very 
same  kind  of  guilt  and  doubt  that 
shrouds  too  many  hours  in  the  lives 
of  too  many  parents  these  days. 

Our  Do-Dorit  Paralysis 
Tike  countless  other  mothers — 
and  fathers,  too — my  friend  is  an 
unintended  victim  of  the  age  of 
psychology  and  its  parade  of  ex- 
perts in  child  development,  from 
Sigmund  Freud  himself  to  the  over- 
zealous  school  counselor.  They  have 
taught  us  that  parental  attitudes 
and  behavior  can  be  important  fac- 
tors in  shaping  the  child's  person- 
ality. True — to  a  degree.  But  the 
message  has  been  overstated  by  the 
professionals  and  overlearned  by 
eager  parents. 

Faced  with  years  of  admonitions 
about  the  dos  and  the  don'ts  of 
child  rearing,  today's  anxious 
mother  lives,  in  the  opinion  of  child 
expert  Dr.  Fritz  Redl,  "as  though  a 
psychiatrist  just  flew  by  the  win- 
dow." She  is  quite  convinced  that 
somehow  she  is  to  blame  for  all  of 
her  child's  shortcomings.  Worse  yet, 
she  is  certain  that  her  very  next 
parental  sin  will  spell  eternal  psy- 


chological damnation  for  the  child 
— a  life  of  maladjustment  and  neu- 
rosis. 

The  result  is  that  we  often  try  to 
rear  our  children  in  an  emotional 
vacuum,  surrounded  only  by  well- 
planned,  immaculately  antiseptic 
reactions,  free  of  all  spontaneous 
emotion. 

"I  try  never  to  get  angry  or  ex- 
cited, even  when  Eddie  is  at  his 
worst,"  the  mother  of  a  six-year-old 
told  me  recently.  "I  know  how  very 
careful  you  must  be  in  what  you 
say  or  do  to  a  child." 

For  Eddie's  mother,  the  corro- 
sions of  fear  and  guilt  have  masked 
the  sparkle  of  spontaneous  emo- 
tional expression  so  important  to  a 
child's  development — and  to  the 
parent's  own  well-being. 

And  Eddie's  mother  is  not 
unique.  She  has  her  counterparts 
in  child-shy  parents  across  the  land 
— -parents  whose  hands  are  too 
often  not  around  the  child's 
shoulders,  either  in  stern  reproach 
or  warm  support,  but  on  the  20th- 
century  's  Good  Book:  the  latest 
manual  of  child  rearing,  the  most 
recent  do-it-yourself  guide  to  build- 
ing a  child's  personality. 

Instead  of  acting  out  of  an  in- 
stinctive awareness  of  what  is  ap- 
propriate for  adult  and  child,  as  our 
own  parents  used  to  do,  many  of  us 
freeze  while  we  consult  the  expert 
— who  really  does  not  know  your 
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child  or  you.  In  trying  to  strike  the 
right  attitude  or  to  find  the  right 
words,  we  end  up  being  emotionally 
dishonest  to  ourselves  and  our  chil- 
dren. 

"But  what  about  all  the  evidence 
you  psychologists  and  psychiatrists 
have  been  giving  us  all  these 
years?"  one  mother  argued  recently. 
"Isn't  it  true  that  if  we  make  mis- 
takes in  child  rearing  we  make  psy- 
chiatric cases  of  our  children?" 

Not  so — at  least,  not  for  the 
child  who  is  normal  to  begin  with. 
The  trouble  is  that  the  experts  have 
been  sharing  insights  gained  from 
treating  sick  patients,  not  typical 
men  and  women.  It  is  from  obser- 
vations made  at  the  clinic  and  the 
hospital,  not  the  rec  room  or  the 
college  campus,  that  most  rules  of 
the  child-rearing  game  have  been 
derived. 

The  same  event  that  has  left  emo- 
tional wounds  in  a  neurotic  or  men- 
tally ill  individual  may  simply  be 
taken  in  stride — or  even  profited 
from — by  others.  Social  scientists 
Bernard  Berelson  and  Gary  A. 
Steiner  point  out  that  you  can  find 
virtually  anything  you  choose  in 
anybody's  life  history.  In  their  re- 
cently published  volume  on  Human 
Behavior  [Harcourt,  $12;  text  ed., 
$8.95],  they  attack  the  fallacy  of 
using  clinical  case  histories  to  infer 
a  cause-and-effect  relationship  be- 
tween specific  childhood  experi- 
ences and  adult  adjustment — a  trap 
into  which  so  many  parents  have 
been  snared. 

"Any  normal  individual's  de- 
velopment contains  so  many  differ- 
ent events,"  write  Berelson  and 
Steiner,  "that  a  psychiatrist  examin- 
ing the  record  for  any  particular 
type  of  incident  is  likely  to  find  it. 
It  is  difficult  to  find  a  case  history 
of  a  psychotic  or  neurotic  without 
some  (usually  childhood)  traumatic 
experience;  but  it  is  equally  difficult 
to  find  a  case  history  of  a  normal 
person  without  such  an  experience." 

A  Built-in  Personality 
Despite  the  finely  chiseled  gener- 
alizations of  many  experts  through 
the  years,  there  never  really  has 
been  any  solid  evidence  that  the 
course  of  a  normal  child's  life  can 
be  significantly  altered  simply  be- 
cause his  parents  failed  to  follow 
this  or  that  child-rearing  plan. 


Over  a  decade  ago,  Drs.  William 
H.  Sewell  and  Paul  H.  Mussen  re- 
ported the  results  of  studies  in 
which  they  contrasted  the  effects 
of  a  number  of  parental  practices 
supposedly  important  in  shaping  a 
child's  personality.  Their  findings 
gave  no  support  to  the  hallowed 
psychoanalytic  notions  that  such 
factors  as  breast  feeding,  flexible 
feeding  schedules,  or  gradual  wean- 
ing promoted  better  adjustment 
than  bottle  feeding,  regular  feed- 
ing, or  abrupt  weaning. 

More  recently,  psychologists 
Jerome  Kagan  and  Howard  Moss 
have  reported  that  while  many 
adult  traits  are  roughly  predictable 
from  childhood  behavior,  they  do 
not  appear  to  be  too  much  influ- 
enced by  the  mother's  specific  re- 
sponses to  her  child.  The  most  con- 
sistent finding  of  their  long-term 
study  of  child  development  (pub- 
lished in  Birth  to  Maturity,  John 
Wiley  &  Sons,  $8.50 )  was  that  many 
of  the  traits  exhibited  by  the  child 
during  ages  3  to  10 — dependency, 
say,  or  aggressiveness — remained 
fairly  constant  through  early  adult- 
hood. Such  contrasting  maternal 
attitudes  as  hostility  or  overprotec- 
tion,  however,  did  not  alter  the 
picture  very  much. 

Similarly,  in  detailed  physical 
and  psychological  tests  of  more 
than  300  newborn  babies  over  the 
past  six  years,  Dr.  Wagner  H. 
Bridger  has  found  that  patterns  of 
behavior  for  a  given  baby  are  typi- 
cal and  constant  right  from  the 
start,  and  mark  him  as  uniquely 
different  from  the  child  in  the  next 
bassinet. 

Some  of  these  traits  may,  of 
course,  be  modified  through  the 
years  by  parental  intervention — 
but  not  as  dramatically  as  many  of 
us  have  come  to  believe.  A  gen- 
erally relaxed  and  compassionate 
child,  for  example,  will  not  be  trans- 
formed into  an  aggressive,  bitter 
young  man  just  because  you  made 
some  mistakes  in  handling  his  tem- 
per tantrum  last  week.  And  a  high- 
strung  child  will  not  be  pushed 
over  the  brink  to  psychosis  just  be- 
cause your  patience  wears  thin 
once  in  a  while. 

If  children  do  assert  their  own 
unique  personalities  right  from  the 
start,  argues  Dr.  Bridger,  it  follows 
that  some   traditional   concepts   of 


the  mother-child  relationship  ma\ 
have  to  be  revised. 

"We  have  come  to  realize,"  he 
says,  "that  it  may  no  longer  be  a 
question  of  just  the  mother's  influ- 
ence on  the  baby.  Instead,  it  is 
equally  important  to  view  the  mat- 
ter the  other  way  around.  The  kind 
of  mother  a  woman  will  be  is  also 
determined  by  the  type  of  baby  she 
has.  It  is  obvious  that  a  woman  can- 
not be  expected  to  respond  in  ex- 
actly the  same  way  to  an  irritable, 
crying  infant  as  she  does  to  one 
that  is  placid  and  easily  manage- 
able." 

Of  course,  if  you  get  angrier 
more  often  than  Mother  X  next 
door,  part  of  the  reason  may  be 
that  you  are  more  easily  moved  to 
anger.  But  do  not  let  your  sense  of 
guilt  becloud  the  possibility  that  it 
is  the  behavior  of  your  child  that 
accounts  for  much  of  the  difference. 

Studies  such  as  Dr.  Bridger's 
suggest  that  the  old  adage  "born 
that  way"  probably  was  more  ac- 
curate than  some  psychoanalysts 
have  led  us  to  believe.  Our  children 
come  to  us  with  a  bundle  of  per- 
sonality traits  that  have  been  willed 
to  them  largely  by  the  enigmas  of 
body  chemistry  and  genetics.  Only 
if  we  respond  honestly  to  their  be- 
havior will  they  be  prepared  to 
meet  the  realities  of  their  own  lives, 
and  try  to  alter  those  traits  that 
others  find  unacceptable.  We  do 
youngsters  a  disservice  when  we 
assume  unnatural  poses  for  fear  of 
hurting  them. 

It  is  true  enough,  of  course,  that 
severe  and  prolonged  psychological 
trauma  and  emotional  deprivations 
can  scar  any  youngster,  and  that  the 
already  disturbed  child  needs  spe- 
cial handling.  But  the  fact  remains 
that  most  children  are  less  fragile 
than  their  parents  think;  they  air 
tough  and  resilient.  The  average 
mother  ought  to  put  more  trust  in 
her  spontaneous  and  honest  re- 
sponses to  her  child,  for  the  child's 
good  as  well  as  her  own. 

Anger  Teaches,  Too 
If  at  times,  for  example,  a  child's 
contrariness  or  aggressiveness  an- 
gers a  parent,  it  does  not  help  the 
child  if  that  anger  is  stifled.  For 
when  we  are  emotionally  dishonest 
with  our  children,  we  deprive  them 
of  a  chance  to  learn  one  of  life's 
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most  important  skills:  how  to  adapt 
to  others.  Finding  out  what  makes 
people  legitimately  angry  or  un- 
pleasant is  a  crucial  step  in  the 
painful  process  of  growing  up.  The 
child  who  never  learns  these  emo- 
tional ground  rules  is  in  lor  some 
rough  times  when  he  leaves  tin- 
artificial  environment  created  for 
him  hy  his  parents. 

Perhaps  more  important,  children 
who  inhabit  a  make-believe  world 
created  by  parents  can  never  really 
learn  to  recognize  the  importance 
of  the  next  fellow.  They  cannot 
turn  with  grace  from  the  completely 
sell-centered  state  ol  infancy  to  the 
adult  awareness  that  other  people 
count  for  something,  too. 

My  daughter.  Rebecca,  has  of 
late  shown  this  kind  of  transforma- 
tion. I  can  hear  it  in  the  greeting 
that  meets  me  when  I  come  home 
at  night.  Instead  of  a  curt,  "What 
did  you  bring  me?"  there  is  a  warm 
"How  are  you?' 

Apparently  she  lias  learned  the 
inevitable  truth:  she  is  a  factor  in 
whether  I  am  sad  or  gay,  moody  or 
loving.  This  sympathy  for  the  sen- 
sibilities of  others  cannot  blossom 
in  the  hearts  of  children  whose 
parents  bury  their  own  honest  feel- 
ings for  the  "good"  of  the  child. 

And  make  no  mistake  about  it. 
Youngsters  are  amazingly  sensitive 
to  our  attempts  at  psychological  de- 
ception. They  are  experts  at  pre- 
tending, and  they  know  when  feel- 
ings are  being  stifled.  As  one  curb' 
headed  and  very  confused  seven- 
year-old  said  to  me  recently: 

"No  matter  what  I  do,  Mommy 
never  gets  upset.  But  I  can  tell 
when  she  hates  me.  She  calls  me 
Pamela  instead  of  Pam — and  her 
eyes  look  different." 

Pam  is  not  alone  in  her  bewilder- 
ment. Her  mother  is  from  a  genera- 
tion of  parents  who  act  on  the 
mistaken  belief  that  children  can  be 
made  more  stable  and  secure  if  we 
hide  the  negative  and  hostile  feel- 
ings we  sometimes  have  toward 
them. 

Actually,  children  win  a  measure 
of  security  from  knowing  where 
they  stand.  A  child  wants  his  par- 
ents to  set  reasonable  boundaries. 
He  wants  to  identify  with  those 
who  are  strong  and  in  control.  After 
a  child  has  thwarted  and  thor- 
oughly upset  you,  it  is  more  cruel 


than  compassionate  to  say:  Look 
I'm  not  angry.  Let's  reason  this  out 
— and  if  we  decide  that  I  should 
punish  you,  its  reall)  because  1 
love  you." 

Mothers  and  lathers  who  play 
this  game  undoubtedly  have  the 
best  interests  ol  their  children  at 
heart,  but  they  are  bound  to  cause 
Confusion  and  anxiety  instead.  \ 
number  of  years  ago,  a  school  lor 
maladjusted  children  asked  its  stu- 
dents to  name  the  10  qualities  they 
wanted  most  in  parents.  Truth  and 
honesty  were  at  the  top — ahead  of 
love  and  affection. 

I  am  not  suggesting,  of  course, 
that  we  ought  to  expose  our  chil- 
dren indiscriminately  to  all  the  irri- 
tations and  frustrations  that  beset 
us  in  our  adult  lives.  But  neither 
should  we  shelter  them  beneath  a 
fictitious  canopy  of  forced  smiles. 
Youngsters  deserve  to  come  to 
know  us  as  we  are,  and  to  under- 
stand something  of  what  we  feel 
and  think. 

The  truth  is  that  most  children 
want  to  be  an  honest  part  of  the 
family,  to  really  know  their  parents 
and  to  share  their  experiences.  They 
can  accept  more  of  our  reactions 
than  you  might  think,  and  along 
the  way  they  will  learn  compassion 
and  love  for  others — if  only  we 
treat  them  honestly. 

You  Cant  Bury  Feelings 

It  is  not  only  the  child,  of  course, 
who  suffers  when  true  feelings  are 
shunted  aside.  All  of  us  have  days 
when  our  patience  and  selflessness 
are  mockeries,  when  affection  for  a 
child  pales  under  the  weight  of 
fatigue  and  frustration.  Even  then, 
there  is  little  virtue  in  a  show  of 
forced  friendship.  In  fact,  if  you 
try  to  repress  your  feelings,  they 
undoubtedly  will  bubble  up  at  the 
wrong  time — when  life  should  be 
sunny  again. 

I  know  one  father  who  has  tried 
to  meet  cheerfully  every  demand 
placed  on  him  by  his  energetic 
seven-year-old,  Timmy.  No  matter 
how  he  really  feels,  my  friend  al- 
ways yields — like  a  martyr  at  the 
hearth — to  the  onslaught  of  his 
son's  whims  and  wants. 

Weary  with  fatigue,  dad  never- 
theless plays  an  hour  of  baseball. 
Wanting  nothing  more  than  to  sit 
and  enjoy  some  moments  of  soli- 


tude he  agrees  to  take  Timmj  foi  n 
drive.  ( !ra>  in<j;  an  afternoon  ol  hi  B 

he   goes  oil    without    a   whimpei    to 

die   amusement    park.    All    this    is 

done   in   an   unceasing  effort    to   lill 
the  role  ol    model  lather. 

The  result  is  often  an  undercur- 
rent ol  irritation  and  hostility  that 
cannot  completely  be  held  in  check. 
Ol  late1,  my  friend's  "good  times'' 
with  Timmy  have  ended  in  tan- 
trums and  tears. 

It  would  be  far  better,  for  Timmy 
as  well  as  his  lather,  if  my  friend 
were  to  deny  his  son  those  demands 
that  he  honestly  does  not  want  to 
meet.  To  be  sure,  a  child  needs  the 
wholesome  and  spirited  companion- 
ship of  his  parents — when  they  feel 
up  to  it.  But  Timmy  also  needs  to 
learn  that  his  parents  have  interests 
and  needs  of  their  own  that  must 
be  respected,  and  that  there  are 
limits  to  an  adult's  patience. 

Timmy's  parents  can  help  him  by 
recognizing  that  neither  a  martyr's 
halo  nor  a  cloud  of  guilt  are  useful 
tools  in  raising  children.  They  must 
accept  the  fact  that  the  parent  with 
one  type  of  personality  is  not  neces- 
sarily a  better  parent  than  one  of  a 
different  type.  Fine  mothers  and 
fathers  are  found  among  the  stern 
and  the  yielding,  the  impassive  and 
the  emotional,  the  protective  and 
the  cool. 

The  crucial  factor  is  honesty — 
being  yourself  in  relation  to  a  child 
who  one  day  charms  and  amuses 
and  the  next  day  annoys  and  ex- 
asperates, but  who  never  questions 
the  love  you  bear  him. 

What  Really  Counts 

In  the  final  reckoning,  all  the 
day-to-day  variations  in  mood  we 
spontaneously  bring  to  the  lives  of 
our  children  are  of  little  signifi- 
cance if,  beneath  them  all,  there 
lies  an  abiding  love  for  the  child. 
Children  know  when  they  are  ac- 
cepted even  with  all  their  faults  and 
limitations.  They  can  feel,  shining 
through  our  intermittent  storms  of 
temper  and  outrage,  the  unquench- 
able strength  that  exudes  from  the 
parent  who  really  cares. 

No  textbook  can  teach  us  that 
kind  of  parental  love.  With  it,  we 
can  reject  round-the-clock  primers 
in  child  rearing  and  shed  the  bur- 
dens of  guilt  that  so  often  mar  the 
essential  joy  of  parenthood.  □ 
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The  Institutes  campus  (foreground)   is  in  the  center  of  a  predominantly  Negro  glictto,  split  Inj  the 
Eisenhower  Expressway.  In  the  distance:  the  towering  skyscrapers  of  Chicago's  Loop. 


Chicago's  Ecumenical  Institute  .  .  . 


Laboratory  for 
Tomorrow's  Church 


Research  is  their  main  business,  but  in  the  process, 

Institute  faculty  members  train   laymen  and   ministers  to  assume  new  roles  in  the  church 

of  our  radically  new  urban  age.  This  includes  forming  Christian  cadres, 

or  disciplined  groups,  of  clergymen,  teachers,  students,  social  workers,  and  others 

to  be  the  agents  of  renewal  in  updated  local  congregations. 
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The  clergy  cadre  meets  periodically  at  the  institute  for  intensive  study   (left,  above),  A  premise  of  this 
group  of  local  parish  ministers  is  that  the  church  is  renewable  from  within.  To  translate  ideas  into  action, 
they  search  for  congregational  resources  to  make  human  conditions  better,  and  map  tactics  for  meeting  the  secular 
20th  century  on  its  own  terms.  A  symbolic  centerpiece  (above,  right)  silently  stirs  thought  at  each  meeting. 


Text  by  Newman  Oyer  /  Photos  by  George  P.  Miller 
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HE  FACULTY  of  Chicago's 
Ecumenical  Institute  does  not  buy 
the  theory  that  life  in  the  inner  city 
must  be  a  meaningless  cycle.  If 
people  live  in  deplorable  circum- 
stances, they  say,  these  circum- 
stances were  created  by  human 
beings  and  can  be  changed. 

But  they  have  done  far  more  than 
simply  think  and  talk  about  such 
ideas.  To  prove  their  point,  the  29 
family  units  who  form  the  insti- 
tute's faculty — or  "corporate  min- 
istry," as  they  call  themselves — have 
deliberately  moved  into  the  center 
of  a  16-block  urban  slum  alongside 
the  Eisenhower  Expressway  that 
links  the  downtown  Loop  to 
western  suburbs.  Calling  this  area 
"Fifth  City,"  they  intend  to  pro- 
vide the  resources  and  leadership 
needed  to  rehabilitate  the  area  and 
change  the  self-image  of  its  resi- 
dents. 

This  deprived  area — some  would 
say  a  disaster  area — is  renowned  as 
Chicago's  West  Side  Negro  ghetto, 
where  youth  gangs  thrive,  the  crime 
rate  is  high,  and  more  people  are 
on  relief  than  working.  When  the 
institute  moved  in,  only  one  church 
existed,  and  few  community  organi- 
zations were  functioning. 

In  this  environment,  the  institute 
is  basically  attempting  two  things: 
(1)  it  is  researching  new  forms  of 
the  church  and,  in  the  process,  re- 
building the  nearby  neighborhood, 
and  ( 2 )  it  is  training  others  to  work 
for  renewal  in  their  communities. 

As  a  pioneer  venture  in  its  field, 


the  institute  is  both  different  and 
controversial.  Since  it  is  highly  ex- 
perimental, it  uses  methods  and 
brings  forth  fruit  that  are  "strange 
new  things"  in  the  eyes  of  staid 
churchmen. 

No  one  at  the  institute  claims  to 
know  the  one  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion of  how  the  church  can  be  rele- 
vant to  our  time,  or  to  have  de- 
signed any  all-purpose  master  plan 
for  the  church  of  the  future.  But 
they  are  busily  testing  new  ap- 
proaches and  creating  prototypes 
that  may  be  applicable  in  other 
urban  situations.  They  see  their 
mission  as  nothing  less  than  a  total 
approach  to  a  better  life  for  people 
who  have  nearly  everything  against 
them.  This,  of  course,  has  implica- 
tions and  applications  for  any 
church  in  any  situation. 

But  do  not  confuse  the  institute 
program  with  old-fashioned  settle- 
ment-house work — crafts  for  the 
kids  and  used  clothing  for  the 
grownups.  The  key  to  community 
renewal,  as  they  see  it,  is  educating 
the  ghetto  resident  out  of  the  notion 
of  himself  as  a  victim  and  into  see- 
ing the  possibilities  he  has  for  con- 
trolling his  own  destiny. 

The  church  has  a  part  in  this 
because,  in  the  institute's  concept 
of  theology,  Christianity  is  not 
simply  a  Sunday  religion,  but  a 
whole  way  of  life.  And  they  believe 
strongly  that  the  church  is  renew- 
able from  the  inside,  if  lay  people 
understand  their  proper  role  in  to- 
day's world.  This  is  one  reason  why 


they  are  busily  doing  research — 
to  build  new  models  of  the  church 
that  they  can  communicate  to 
"awakened"  people. 

People  get  aroused,  all  right. 
Some  are  angered  and  repelled  by 
modern  "slang"  the  faculty  uses  and 
by  what  happens  to  participants  as 
they  are  being  "held  out  over  the 
cliff"  in  institute  training  programs. 
Institute  staff  members  often  use 
shock  treatment  to  jar  people  out  of 
outmoded  ways  of  thinking  about 
religion.  Then  they  lead  these  per- 
sons in  the  process  of  rebuilding  a 
strong  faith  for  the  new  age. 

How  It  Started 

The  Ecumenical  Institute  was 
created  in  1954  by  action  of  the 
World  Council  of  Churches'  Second 
Assembly,  which  met  in  Evanston, 
a  well-to-do  Chicago  suburb.  At 
first  the  institute  was  a  study  center 
in  a  fine  old  Evanston  home.  Its 
director,  Dr.  Walter  Leibrecht,  a 
young  German-born  theologian, 
helped  establish  it  as  the  United 
States  counterpart  of  the  original 
Ecumenical  Institute  at  Bossey, 
near  Geneva,  Switzerland. 

In  1962,  the  institute  merged  with 
the  Church  Federation  of  Greater 
Chicago,  and  in  the  transition  got 
a  new  faculty.  Appointed  as  the 
dean  was  Joseph  W.  Mathews,  a 
Methodist  minister  and  director  of 
studies  at  the  experimental  Chris- 
tian Faith  and  Life  Community  in 
Austin,  Texas,  a  research  and  train- 
ing   center    working    mostly    with 
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David  and  Patricia  Scott,  a  staff  couple  from  Alabama,  begin  the  day  at  6:30  a.m.  worship.  The  29 

family  units  of  the  institute's  corporate  ministry  worship,  live,  work,  and  cat  together.  When  adults  leave  chapel, 

they  take  up  daily  duties,  Pat  (right)  as  an  English  instructor  at  Marshall  High  School. 


University  of  Texas  students  and 
people  from  surrounding  churches. 

Now  the  institute  is  incorporated 
separately  to  hold  its  own  property, 
but  it  still  is  an  operating  auxiliary 
of  the  Church  Federation.  In  1964, 
it  purchased  the  former  campus  of 
the  Bethany  Theological  Seminary, 
complete  with  chapel  and  gym. 

Ten  families  now  form  the  core 
group,  augmented  by  others  who 
stay  a  year  or  more  as  interns.  Cur- 
rently, there  are  50  adults  and  22 
children  in  the  staff  group.  Their 
daily  routine  begins  with  corporate 
worship  at  6:30  a.m.,  followed  by 
breakfast,  study,  and  rigorous  daily 
schedules. 

The  corporate,  unified  approach 
is  one  of  the  institute's  chief 
strengths.  Each  staff  member, 
clergyman  or  layman,  brings  special 
skills  to  the  community.  Together 
they  pool  ideas  and  hammer  out 
plans  until  there  is  a  common  mind, 
and  usually  a  common  way  of  ex- 
pressing ideas. 

Dean  Mathews  is  uniquely  able 
to  muster  highly  skilled  and  dedi- 
cated persons.  And  they  move  out 
and  act  with  unusual  single- 
mindedness.  One  member,  before 
joining  the  corporate  ministry,  was 
an  East  Harlem  settlement-house- 
worker  and  psychiatric  aide  at  Yale 
University.  Another  was  a  Cook 
County  (Chicago)  public  aid  case- 


worker, and  before  that  a  first-grade 
teacher  in  Dallas.  A  Ph.D.  who  has 
taught  in  Berlin  is  now  on  assign- 
ment as  an  instructor  in  humanities 
on  the  West  Coast.  Others  include 
a  free-lance  television  broadcaster, 
a  former  engineer,  a  photographer, 
and  several  artists. 

The  Urban  Challenge 
Institute  staffers  see  today's  ur- 
ban revolution  as  a  shift  in  attitudes 
rather  than  as  something  geographi- 
cal or  confined  only  to  big  cities. 
Today's  revolutions,  they  say,  are 
basically  in  the  minds  and  attitudes 
of  men.  The  institute  addresses  it- 
self to  problems  that  people  every- 
where have,  whether  in  megalopolis 
or  on  a  remote  western  ranch. 

Education  is  the  key  to  opening 
the  church's  treasure  chest  of  re- 
sources that  can  make  it  a  renewing 
body  in  today's  world,  the  institute 
staff  believes.  This  conclusion  is 
firmly  rooted  in  a  decade  of  experi- 
ence innovating  in  higher  education. 
In  their  process  of  study  and  re- 
search, they  began  teaching  week- 
night  courses  in  churches  on 
Chicago's  perimeter  to  educate  lay- 
men of  many  denominations  about 
the  current  theological  and  cultural 
revolutions.  They  get  beyond  Sun- 
day-school platitudes  and  plunge 
laymen  deep  into  theology  where. 
surprisingly,  many  have  longed  to 


go.  Most  laymen  in  institute  courses 
have  heard  of  contemporary  greats 
in  the  field  of  theology,  like  Tillich. 
Bulrmann.  and  Bonhoeffer.  but 
scarcely  a  one  has  read  or  seriously 
discussed  any  of  their  writings  be- 
fore coming  to  the  institute. 

In  the  Center  for  Urban  Educa- 
tion, many  types  of  programs  and 
projects  are  modeled.  "Education 
of  the  laity  must  be  very  concrete." 
Dean  Mathews  says.  "It  must  start 
with  how  a  man  walking  down 
Michigan  Avenue  feels  about  what 
it  means  to  be  a  human  being  in  the 
20th  century."' 

One  goal  of  study  courses  is  to 
make  suburban  people  aware  that  a 
whole  metropolitan  area  is  one  city, 
and  that  the  suburb  no  longer  can 
be  a  place  of  escape.  In  the  fashion 
of  Old  Testament  prophets,  insti- 
tute staffers  tell  suburbanites.  "You 
suck  the  Iifeblood  out  of  the  city 
and  lush  it  up  in  the  suburbs.  The 
time  has  come  to  quit  this  and  to 
begin  helping  soke  the  problems 
of  the  city — problems  you  have 
helped  create  by  running  away." 

The  institute  began  holding  high- 
lv  concentrated,  44-hour  weekend 
study  sessions  on  its  campus  in  the 
spring  of  1964.  In  these,  the  faculty- 
creates  a  psychological  jail — partici- 
pants are  tested  and  bombarded 
with  ideas  even  at  meals,  and  there 
is  almost  no  letup.  This  is  one  place 
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where  the  institute's  program  gets 
particularly  controversial. 

Some  feel  that  the  faculty  uses 
extreme  methods.  "They  violate  a 
person's  insides,"  as  one  put  it. 
Many  feel  that  what  they  are  ex- 
posed to  is  a  kind  of  brainwashing. 
If  pressed,  the  faculty  admit  to  this 
charge,  but  they  say,  "All  education 
is  brainwashing.  We  brainwash  in 
order  that  men  might  live  before 
God  as  free  men  rather  than  before 
some  narrow  ideology." 

In  one  recent  group,  a  woman 
participant  found  this  treatment  so 
rough  that  she  left  before  the  week- 
end was  over.  Weeks  later,  her  own 
church's  study  group  was  still  de- 
bating whether  the  institute's  means 
justified  its  ends. 

Model  for  Congregations 
A  nationwide  CBS  news  televi- 
sion program  last  October  empha- 
sized the  institute  projects  designed 
to  create  new  forms  for  local  con- 
gregations in  20th-century  cities. 
Nearly  two  years  ago,  a  three-year 
pilot  project  was  inaugurated  to  ex- 
periment with  structures  and  pro- 
grams for  the  local  congregation. 
Currently,  the  Fifth  City  model  of 
the  church  embraces  three  levels  of 
congregational  life:  temple,  stake, 
and  guild. 

The  temple  is  the  gathering  place 
for  the  whole   congregation,   tern- 
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Whether  Tat  is  helping  small  fry 
at  the  dinner  table,  leading  the 
teachers'  cadre  {top  right),  or 
making  nightly  rounds  to  lock  up 
outside  doors  (right),  she  knows 
she  is  a  part  of  the  inner-city  com- 
munity whose  common  mission  is 
renewing  the  church.  David, 
whose  main  job  is  recruiting  for 
new  programs,  takes  a  2  a.m.  stint 
at  operating  the  institute's  one 
small  press,  which  runs  24  hours 
a  day  during  the  busiest  seasons. 
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porarily  located  in  the  institute's 
chapel.  The  stake  is  a  marked-out 
neighborhood  served  by  a  "house- 
church,"  organized  in  an  apartment 
house,  a  storefront,  or  a  high-rise 
dwelling — wherever  a  place  is 
available.  The  guild  is  a  task  force 
drawn  from  the  total  congregation 
to  do  a  specific  job.  All  three  parts 
are  interrelated  and  together  make 
up  the  church. 

Guilds  have  been  formed  to  deal 
with  particular  local  political,  eco- 
nomic, and  cultural  issues.  "The 
major  concern  of  the  guilds,"  the 
plan  specifies,  "is  to  attack  with 
power  the  very  specific  problems 
having  to  do  with  the  well-being  of 
people." 

One  example  is  a  preschool  train- 
ing and  family  development  project, 
tied  in  with  federal  antipoverty 
programs.  Members  of  the  institute 
faculty  carry  out  a  demonstration 
school  for  culturally  deprived  pre- 
school children  and  their  families. 
One  condition  of  any  child's  entry 
is  responsible  participation  of  die 
parents  in  a  parallel  adult-educa- 
tion program. 

This  program  cares  for  children 
of  working  mothers,  and  also  frees 
women  on  welfare  to  look  for  jobs 
in  the  hope  of  providing  stable,  in- 
come-producing homes.  Families 
are  related  to  the  center  through 
social  workers  who  provide  liaison 
to  the  homes.  Regular  teaching  ses- 
sions with  parents  help  them  deal 


with  very  practical  child-guidance 
and  home-management  problems 
such  as  toilet  habits,  budget  plan- 
ning, and  clothing  selection. 

Other  projects  are  carried  out 
through  various  cadres,  which  are 
trained  groups  working  to  train 
others     for     special     assignments. 

The  clergy  cadre,  for  example,  is 
now  in  its  second  year.  Its  members 
are  parish  ministers  in  the  metro- 
politan area.  They  maintain  active 
communication  with  one  another, 
hold  regular  meetings,  maintain 
study  disciplines  and  accountability 
among  themselves.  Last  year  they 
issued  a  "manifesto"  outlining  the 
needs  of  the  area  as  they  see  them, 
the  issues  to  be  attacked,  and  the 
church  image  needed  to  do  battle. 

In  another  cadre  for  school- 
teachers, 10  men  and  women  al- 
ready involved  in  teaching  were 
meeting  regularly  with  others  to 
study  methods  of  "imaginal"  educa- 
tion, a  phrase  referring  not  only  to 
use  of  art  forms  but  also  to  changing 
the  ways  people  think  about  them- 
selves. In  all  its  activities,  the  insti- 
tute staff  tries  to  build  into  people 
the  idea  that  they  are  responsible 
for  themselves  and  must  work  to 
change  bad  conditions,  rather  than 
accepting  all  things  as  fate. 

Still  another  organized  cadre  of 
30  families  is  experimenting  with 
new  models  for  family  living.  Or- 
ganized in  the  fall  of  1964,  after  a 
weekend  conference  on  "Marriage 


Reaching  out  from  their  metropolitan  center,  staff  members 
take  the  program  to  suburban  churchmen. 


and  the  Family,"  it  is  made  up  of 
persons  from  several  denomina- 
tions. 

There  also  are  programs  involv- 
ing elderly  persons,  college  stu- 
dents, and  high-school  students  in 
working  cadres — youngsters  of  "the 
emerging  generation."  A  person  14 
to  21  years  old  "will  never  be  more 
immersed  in  life  than  he  is  at  this 
moment,"  institute  faculty  members 
point  out. 

Their  Influence  Spreads 

While  the  institute  is  ideally  lo- 
cated to  serve  metropolitan  Chi- 
cago, its  influence  has  rapidly 
spread  across  the  nation,  even  over- 
seas. Dean  Mathews  was  in  Rome 
last  fall  to  meet  with  a  group  of 
laymen  during  the  last  session  of 
the  Vatican  Council,  then  flew  from 
there  to  Los  Angeles  to  join  other 
institute  faculty  members  in  con- 
ducting a  series  of  courses  in  Cali- 
fornia churches  on  today's  cultural- 
theological  revolution.  They  have 
held  sessions  in  New  England. 
Ohio,  and  Arizona. 

Even  those  who  criticize  certain 
aspects  of  the  institute's  program  or 
its  techniques  readily  admit  that 
institute  exposure  does  break  up 
outmoded,  irrelevant  patterns  of 
thought  and  helps  give  laymen 
"new  eyes."  As  one  minister  put  it. 
"We  are  pleased  that  the  institute 
is  here.  It  is  tugging  on  the  church 
to  move  ahead  with  die  times,  and 
it  brings  into  sharp  focus  some  un- 
pleasant things  about  life  today, 
things  that  need  to  be  brought  into 
relief  and  that  the  church  needs  to 
do  something  about." 

All  institute  programs  are  based 
on  the  idea  diat  the  modern  me- 
tropolis, whatever  else  it  may  be.  is 
a  human  creation,  and  that  its  op- 
pressions are  man-made.  The  moral 
question,  as  they  see  it,  is,  "What 
kind  of  a  world  do  you  want  to 
create?" 

Through  its  highly  disciplined, 
corporate-ministry  approach,  the 
institute  is  busy  helping  people  of 
one  depressed  area  to  answer  this 
question  for  diemselves.  In  doing 
so.  it  also  is  serving  as  an  experi- 
mental laboratory  for  the  w?hole 
church — a  laboratory  from  which 
we  may  learn  much  about  func- 
tional forms  for  the  church  of  die 
future.  □ 
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The  Rev.  Joseph  Wesley  Mathews  heads 

Chicago's  Ecumenical  Institute.  This  unusual 

agency,  an   important  experimental  center  for 

the  training  of  laymen,  is  responding  in 

unorthodox  ways  to  today's  challenge  to  renewal 

of  the  church.  Out  of  his  experience  as 

a  Methodist  pastor,  university  professor,  and 

U.S.  Army  chaplain,  Dean  Mathews  initiates  many 

— but  not  all — of  the  ideas  which  the  institute's 

staff  put  into  action.   Typically  outspoken, 

he  answers  Together's  questions  to  outline  basic 

concepts  by  which  the  institute  operates. 


Joseph 

Mathews 

on 

Church 

Renewal 


Q.  We  hear  a  lot  about  church  renewal.  Just  what 
is  the  health  of  the  church  today? 

This  is  the  49th  year  of  the  renewal  of  the  church, 
for  which  Swiss  theologian  Karl  Barth  rang  the  bell 
back  in  the  early  World  War  I  days. 

Awareness  of  the  illness  of  the  church  finally  broke 
in  on  us  in  the  USA  in  the  1930s.  After  a  decade  of 
giddiness,  we  had  the  sobering  experience  of  the  first 
worldwide  economic  depression.  Following  it  was  the 
most  impossible  of  all  wars,  World  War  II.  Then,  in 
the  midst  of  that,  man  could  no  longer  avoid  an  aware- 
ness that  our  civilization  was  in  deep  trouble. 

The  church  experienced  the  same  kind  of  reality. 
The  social-gospel  movement,  up  until  the  1920s,  was 
the  creative  end  of  another  age.  For  the  next  30  years 
the  tendency  was  to  analyze  the  illness  of  the  church 
through  psychology.  We  now  use  sociological  cate- 
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gories.  Today  we  need  the  courage  and  die  power  to 
interpret  the  meaning  of  humanness,  the  meaning  of 
faith,  in  terms  of  a  new  kind  of  world  view. 

We  have  to  look  very  seriously  at  the  kind  of  his- 
torical revolution  we  are  in.  There  is  no  solution  to 
the  church's  problem,  except  as  we  understand  with 
great  clarity  the  radical  transposition  that  has  taken 
place  in  20th-century  civilization. 

Our  age  calls  for  a  new  kind  of  faith.  Although  it 
is  not  going  to  be  easy  to  describe,  we  already  are 
beginning  to  see  it.  It  is  a  mutation  in  the  mind,  in 
the  intellect,  in  consciousness  itself,  which  is  breaking 
into  the  great  drama  that  we  call  man.  Nothing  like 
this  has  happened  before. 

Q.  What  is  the  new  situation  for  the  church? 

You  have  to  understand  the  cultural  revolution.  It 
is  bringing  an  alteration  in  human  life  through  the 
scientific  revolution,  the  urban-technological  revolu- 
tion, and  alteration  in  human  moods  which  we  call 
the  religious  revolution,  or  the  secular  revolution,  de- 
pending on  how  you  look  at  it. 

The  old  Newtonian  concept  of  mechanical  causation 
has  outlived  its  usefulness  as  a  metaphor  for  inter- 
preting human  relations.  Its  cause-and-effect  idea 
explained  man  as  simply  a  victim  of  his  environment 
and  heredity.  Today  we  know  that  this  is  not  so.  Man 
is  given  the  opportunity  to  change  his  environment. 

Fundamentally,  there  has  been  a  radical  shift  in 
mind-set  from  rural  to  urban.  In  the  rural  setting,  we 
were  limited;  today  the  whole  universe  is  open.  In  the 
past,  life  had  a  slow  beat.  You  made  one  decision  one 
day,  and  the  next  day  you  made  another.  Today  it's 
just  one  decision  after  another. 

The  rural  concept  of  neighborhoodness  was  face  to 
face.  Today,  it  must  be  much  more  than  this.  In  urban 
society  the  only  way  you  can  be  a  neighbor  is  to  lay 
down  your  life  for  the  structures  of  justice  that  minis- 
ter to  the  well-being  of  all  people.  You  often  don't  get 
to  know  your  next  door  neighbor,  but  that's  not  crucial. 
The  important  thing  is  that  you  offer  him  a  new  deal. 

In  the  past,  we  thought  the  church  was  the  place 
where  you  make  gentlemen's  agreements  to  like  each 
other  and  not  to  disagree,  to  put  it  in  extreme  cari- 
cature, which  anybody  with  one  ounce  of  raw,  red, 
human  blood  knew  was  for  the  birds  and  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  church.  The  church  became  a  society 
of  little  old  ladies  of  both  sexes. 

The  clerics  became  the  kept  women.  The  laymen 
kept  us  happy  because  we  served  a  function  for  them, 
living  a  life  they  wouldn't  be  caught  dead  living.  And 
if  we  kept  our  nose  clean,  they  would  send  us  to  Pales- 
tine once  in  a  lifetime.  Or  if  we  were  a  Negro,  they 
would  give  us  a  Cadillac. 

Whereas  the  church  should  be  the  people  who  de- 
clare the  word  of  Christ,  we  became  the  horrifying 
people  who  stood  in  the  way  of  the  very  things  that 
in  our  hearts  we  knew  we  were  called  to  do. 

The  key  to  the  secular  revolution  we  are  in  is  the 
recognition  that  every  human  activity  and  experience, 
whether  we  call  it  sacred  or  profane  or  right  or  wrong, 
derives  from  a  single  center.  The  big  question  is,  how 
can  the  church  best  be  the  church  within  that  situa- 


tion? Therein  lies  the  problem  and  glory  of  it  today. 
This  thing  is  not  to  be  dealt  with  just  intellectually. 
The  Holy  Spirit  is  always  out  in  front.  Therefore,  for 
the  layman  today,  his  problem  is  no  longer  "Who  am 
I?"  even  if  he  has  never  heard  of  that  question.  His 
problem  is,  "How  can  I  mix  the  creative  stuff  of  my 
being  significantly  with  history?"  Or  it  is  the  question 
of  vocation. 

Q.  Is  the  task  of  the  church  today  to  try  to  engage 
people  through  their  vocations  instead  of  through  the 
neighborhood,  as  the  church  has  been  trying  to  do  it? 

No,  I  don't  think  so.  The  word  vocation  does  not 
mean  how  you  earn  a  living.  It  means  something  like 
this:  I've  been  given  the  unbelievable,  glorious,  fright- 
ening gift  of  living  and  dying  my  one  death  in  civiliza- 
tion. Just  think  of  that!  Therefore,  this  means  that  I 
either  commit  suicide  by  allowing  my  death  to  be 
died  by  death,  or  I  pick  up  my  death  and  commit 
crucifixion.  Nothing  pious  or  religious  about  this.  I 
give  my  life  to  bend  history.  I  don't  know  how  else 
to  put  it. 

The  spirit  question  is,  how  does  a  person  beat  the 
rap  of  committing  slow  suicide  by  letting  life  eat 
him  up?  In  faith,  a  man  is  sent  into  the  world  to  be 
the  church.  Outside  of  faith,  he  is  simply  hurled  into 
existence. 

Q.  Do  you  see  the  structure  of  church  life  as  we 
now  know  it  changing  drastically? 

My  heavens,  yes;  it  already  has!  If  you  even  re- 
motely subscribe  to  what  I  have  said,  and  if  you  begin 
with  the  theological  assumption  that  God  is  one,  then 
you  can  be  sure  that  if  he  is  going  to  upheave  the 
forces  of  civilization,  he's  going  to  work  a  correspond- 
ing upheaval  within  his  people.  To  be  the  church  is 
a  unique  enterprise  in  every  given  time  in  history. 
We  have  to  forge  brand  new  images  of  what  it  means 
to  be  God's  people. 

Q.   What  do  you  see  wrong  with  the  church  today? 

In  terms  of  the  kind  of  analysis  I've  been  giving 
you,  it  can  be  stated  rather  briefly.  We  are  reluctant 
to  surrender  the  security  of  patterns  that  met  a  pre- 
vious situation  in  order  to  meet  the  present  situation 
The  moment  I  do  something  that  I  think  works  pretty 
well,  I  want  to  sit  down  and  find  my  security  in  that, 
rather  than  hastening  on  to  see  what  the  Lord  is  doing 
next.  That  might  require  me  to  forge  a  brand  new 
response!  I  think  this  is  the  key  to  what's  wrong. 

Of  course,  the  church  has  had  to  forge  brand  new 
operational  images  of  itself  in  every  age.  From  the 
Reformer's  image  of  the  16th  century,  we  Protestants 
took  the  idea  that  our  task  was  to  call  into  question 
every  person  and  institution  in  civilization,  offering 
them  the  promise  that  if  they  would  come  to  terms 
with  illusions  they  held  about  themselves,  they  would 
discover  new  possibilities  of  life.  I  think  that  is  a  state- 
ment similar  to  what  Tillich  called  "die  Protestant 
principle." 

About  the  time  of  the  close  of  the  U.S.  Civil  War, 
the  American  church  began  the  great  perversion  of 
that  image.  It  tried  to  persuade  the  status  quo  forces 
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encroaching  on  it  that  it  was  merely  a  servant,  a  spe- 
cialized institution  that  didn't  address  all  of  man's  ac- 
tivity. 

Tliis  loss  of  a  sense  of  outgoing  destiny  took  the 
form  of  our  becoming  defenders  of  truth.  Whenever 
you  feel  that  you  have  to  defend  God,  you  can  he 
sure  it  is  not  God  you  are  defending.  We  merely  be- 
came defenders  of  some  private  truth  which  was  really 
a  former  age's  articulation  of  the  might)'  happenings 
of  faith. 

Then  there  is  institutionalism.  Now.  you  don't  want 
to  fall  into  the  error  of  Rousseau  here  and  say  that  in- 
stitutions are  evil  in  themselves.  Institutionalism,  it 
seems  to  me,  is  had  when  its  structures  operate  only 
to  accomplish  those  things  which  are  compatible  with 
the  structures.  When  this  happens,  the  wheels  of  pos- 
sibility within  the  group  turn  simply  to  maintain  the 
motion  of  those  wheels. 

The  third  thing  is  the  whole  idea  of  togetherness. 
The  secular  forms  of  escape  from  life  helped  us  along 
here.  People  thought  that  the  way  you  handle  the 
loneliness  of  being  in  a  transitional  age  is  to  huddle 
together  in  some  sense  of  mutual  appreciation.  Whole 
psychological  theories  were  built  upon  this.  The 
chinch  bought  them  and  entrenched  them  in  the  rural 
mind-set  of  the  past. 

Q.  What  can  be  saved  out  of  the  church,  as  it  is, 
and  what  should  be  changed? 

Well,  if  you  don't  mind  my  being  very  blunt,  to 
put  the  question  that  way  is  to  put  it  falsely.  You 
never  ask,  "What  can  be  saved?"  If  we  do  this,  it  is 
just  further  evidence  of  turning  in  on  ourselves.  No,  we 
ask  the  question,  "What  doth  the  Lord  require  of  us?" 

As  for  the  institutional  church,  all  of  it  can  go  if 
none  of  it  serves  today's  needs.  The  only  things  that 
need  to  be  conserved  are  the  things  that  can  be  used.  If 
the  Woman's  Society  or  men's  club  is  a  useful  tool,  then 
use  it.  If  it  isn't,  let  it  die.  If  preaching  is  still  a  tool 
of  being  radically  obedient,  use  it.  If  not,  abandon  it. 

Today,  any  lucid  person  in  Jesus  Christ  understands 
that  there  are  two  alternatives  relative  to  renewal  of 
the  church.  One  is  that  the  church  has  been  said  "no" 
to  by  God.  Therefore,  the  awakened  man  of  faith  must 
operate  outside  the  institutional  structures  of  the  past, 
creating  the  new  forms,  new  structures.  Several  leaders 
have  chosen  that  alternative. 

The  other  alternative  is  to  believe  that  the  church 
is  renewable  from  within,  and  this  on  several  levels. 
But  when  it  is  renewed,  a  metamorphosis — and  I  mean 
a  complete  change  not  just  renewal — shall  have  taken 
place.  We  at  the  Ecumenical  Institute  are  fanatics  at 
the  point  that  the  church  is  renewable  from  within. 

Whichever  alternative  you  choose,  whether  to  oper- 
ate outside  or  inside  the  structures,  you  will  be  deal- 
ing with  a  new  manifestation  of  God's  people.  Neither 
one  is  preferable  to  the  other  in  relationship  to  the 
divine  activity.  And  you  know  something?  Only  the 
Lord  knows  which  one  of  these  practical  decisions  is 
correct.  But  those  who  use  past  patterns  of  Methodism 
as  their  patterns  today  and  try  only  to  conserve  them, 
why  they  aren't  even  making  a  choice.  They  are  simply 
conserving  the  status  quo. 


Q.  Why  do  you  take  your  particular  stance? 

For  several  reasons.  First,  I'm  a  revolutionary.  The 
Communist  Party  would  give  its  right  arm  lor  access 

to  a  "cigar  box  With  a  steeple  on  it"  at  every  crossroad 
and  village,  where  people  at  least  meet  once  a  week. 

A  guy  who  overlooks  that  setup  as  an  operational  base 

doesn't  know  what   it  means  to  be  a  revolutionary. 

Second,  I'm  a  Methodist.  Mother  Methodism  suckled 
me  at  her  bosom.  I  heard  from  her  the  good  news  that 
1  had  divine  permission  to  he  in  history.  Not  only 
that,  she  brought  me  in  her  life  to  where  I  grasped 
that  I  had  a  loyalty  beyond  Methodism,  which  is  to 
say  she  introduced  me  to  God.  She  nourished  me. 
Methodism  has  supported  me  all  these  years. 

Some  people  say  to  me,  "Methodism  won't  put  up 
with  you."  They're  crazy!  Methodism  has  put  up  with 
me.  She  has  never  disowned  me.  I'm  one  of  her  sons. 
Even  when  I  say  no,  she  supports  me. 

But  I'm  just  one  of  hundreds.  In  four  years,  the 
whirlpools  of  renewal  around  our  country  in  the  local 
congregation  are  going  to  be  flowing  like  rivulets.  In 
12  years,  the  renewal  will  be  like  a  mighty  tide. 

Q.    Is  the  local  church  the  focal  point  for  renewal? 

The  heartbeat  of  the  historical  church  has  always 
been  the  local  congregation,  but  it  has  had  a  million 
and  one  forms.  The  forces  of  renewal,  in  one  sense, 
began  in  the  local  church,  and  this  is  a  part  of  the  lay 
movement  of  our  time. 

Let  me  say  it  this  way:  These  are  the  social  dy- 
namics of  Stalin,  and  it  seems  to  me  they  are  just  tre- 
mendous. Of  course,  he  was  a  reductionist,  like  all 
Marxists.  But  if  we  correct  his  reductionism,  he  says 
that  new  conditions  of  history  break  into  being  through 
the  elite  group  with  a  vision — a  new  vision  of  the 
possibility  of  the  condition  of  history.  Their  job  is 
to  formulate  their  vision  into  communicable  images 
and  models. 

Then  the  second  task  is  that  these  models  must  be 
communicated  to  the  masses.  This  is  a  horrifying  edu- 
cational job.  That  is  why  the  local  congregation  is  the 
focal  point  in  the  revolution.  It  is  a  practical  revolu- 
tion, and  the  layman,  mark  you  well,  is  the  only  one 
that  is  going  to  embody  that  society.  This  is  the 
ministry  of  the  laity.  Laymen  have  to  discover  con- 
cretely what  it  means  to  be  the  church  in  civilization. 
This  means  they  have  to  be  trained. 

Q.  Aren't  you  a  training  institution  as  well  as  a 
research  center? 

Basically,  we  are  not  in  any  business  but  research. 
Training  is  for  the  sake  of  research.  But  we  have  to 
do  training  to  convince  a  minister  that  you  can  train 
laymen.  It  is  hard  for  him  to  be  convinced. 

Our  ideal  setup  is  to  have  a  group  of  laymen  come 
in  for  weekend  seminars  along  with  clergymen.  An 
amazing  thing  is  that  recruiting  laymen  for  this  is 
no  problem.  There  is  a  ripeness  in  our  time.  This  year 
we  have  run  some  5,000  people  through  our  programs 
here  and  around  the  nation.  And,  however  pretentious 
it  may  sound,  we  think  our  record  of  success  is  about 
97  percent. 

Let  any  church  send  us  30  laymen  for  a  week- 
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end,  and  we  will  send  back  29  awakened,  revolu- 
tionary people. 

Q.  You  say  that  the  clergy  must  train  the  laity.  But 
who  is  going  to  train  the  clergy  for  their  task? 

The  seminaries  should  be  the  training  forces.  The 
only  trouble  is,  they  are  not  doing  the  job.  They  know 
this.  I  feel  the  institutional  church  really  ought  to  be 
supporting  places  like  ours,  which  can  be  centers  of 
practical  research.  Of  course,  they  would  then  have  to 
keep  their  hands  off  us  if  they  expect  us  to  do  the  job. 
If  they  can't  do  that,  then  they  might  just  as  well  create 
another  seminary. 

Q.  What  ought  the  church  to  do  about  the  shortage 
of  clergymen  that  everybody  is  worried  about? 

The  answer  is  simple  but  very  difficult.  Every  half- 
awakened  guy  and  his  brother  is  out  to  engage  him- 
self in  civilization  in  a  meaningful  way.  Let  the  church 
begin  to  show  evidence  that  she  is  concerned  not 
about  herself  but  about  humanity — willing  to  sacrifice 
herself  for  the  sake  of  humanity,  to  move  seriously  in 
terms  of  renewal — and,  my  Lord,  the  young  ones  will 
flock  to  the  ministry. 

Q.  What  will  the  church  be  like  that  meets  the  chal- 
lenge of  our  time? 

I  think  it  will  be  residential,  or  at  least  geographical 
in  some  such  sense  as  this: 

It  will  have  as  its  center  a  temple,  perhaps  a  church 
building,  perhaps  no  more  than  a  pile  of  rocks  where 
the  great  celebration  on  behalf  of  all  civilization  takes 
place  and  where  certain  co-ordinating  activities  take 
place.  Second,  this  center  will  be  surrounded  by 
stakes,  as  the  Mormons  call  them,  or  synagogues,  to 
use  Hebrew  terminology.  These  are  the  house 
churches.  I'm  afraid  of  that  term,  however,  because 
it  has  been  getting  sentimentalized.  But  it  is  where 
the  people  gather  for  disciplined  worship,  disciplined 
study,  and  disciplined  plotting,  planning,  and  schem- 
ing together. 

The  third  level  of  the  local  congregation  will  be 
the  guilds.  By  this  I  mean  a  number  of  task  forces 
that  attack  the  social  issues  in  the  area.  At  the  moment 
this  congregation  accepts  the  charge  by  God  to  be  his 
people,  they  will  push  into  the  political,  economic, 
and  cultural  aspects  of  life. 

Not  any  one  of  those  three  levels  is  the  congrega- 
tion in  the  traditional  sense — the  whole  web  of  it  is. 

Q.  What  about  preaching  and  worship? 

Well,  worship,  of  course.  In  our  day  something  tre- 
mendous has  happened  in  that  the  secular  world  has 
discovered  the  importance  of  symbols.  No  man  can  be 
an  authentic  person  until,  in  a  disciplined  fashion,  he 
can  dramatize  his  self-understanding.  So  worship  is 
the  very  key. 

Proclamation,  the  verbalization  of  the  good  news 
that  all  is  good,  that  you  are  totally  accepted,  that 
everything  is  approved,  that  the  future  is  possible  and 
open — that  has  to  be  done.  I  already  know  that  I  am 
accepted,  but  I  do  not  really  know  it  until  I  hear  my 
brother  say  it.  So  the  proclamation  must  be  there. 


But  that  thing  called  preaching  we  do  on  Sunday 
morning,  I  think  that  is  finished.  I  think  people  will 
gather  at  the  temple,  let  us  say,  only  about  every 
other  week,  once  a  month,  or  Easter  and  Christmas. 
And  this  is  already  the  trend  in  suburban  churches. 
The  number  of  people  who  attend  every  Sunday  is 
very  low.  Probably  the  Sunday  morning  service  will 
not  be  the  operational  center  of  gravity. 

Q.   Should  we  abolish  Sunday-morning  sermons? 

I  think  my  answer  would  be  yes,  but  I  would  want 
to  qualify  it.  I  think  it  has  to  turn  into  what  we  call  a 
witness,  which  is  a  very,  very  brief  statement  of  a 
possibility.  This  would  be  a  part  of  the  worship  drama 
itself.  Some  tremendous  experiments  of  this  sort  are 
going  on. 

Q.  One  of  the  time-consuming  jobs  of  the  local 
pastor  is  counseling.  Does  this  model  you  speak  of 
include  this  aspect  of  a  pastor's  work? 

My  first  answer  to  that  is  no,  with  capital  letters 
and  six  exclamation  points!  And  then  I  would  want 
to  say  yes  in  a  soft  voice.  The  day  before  yesterday 
was  the  psychological  period  in  the  church,  when  all 
of  us  had  to  get  on  top  of  the  vacuum,  the  suffocation. 
and  the  drought  in  our  life.  Today  that  isn't  even 
where  the  problem  is. 

The  best  kind  of  counseling  is  from  layman  to  lay- 
man. They  are  far  better  at  it,  if  they  have  any  idea 
what  the  Gospel  is,  and  if  they  have  its  self-under- 
standing. Most  psychological  problems,  short  of  those 
that  require  the  technical  help  of  the  trained  psychia- 
trist, can  be  solved  within  the  congregation,  and  par- 
ticularly in  its  symbolic  life — the  worship  service. 

Q.  What  is  the  minister's  role  in  this  pattern? 

His  role  is  that  of  the  pedagogue.  He  should  be 
relieved  of  the  necessity  of  having  to  earn  his  living, 
per  se,  so  that  he  can  do  the  kind  of  study  that  has  to 
be  done  for  the  sake  of  the  total  congregation.  He  is 
the  teacher  of  the  laymen.  Taken  seriously,  this  is  a 
very  complex  and  difficult  work. 

Q.  What  can  laymen  actually  do  in  renewal  of  the 
church  that  we  have  been  talking  about? 

When  an  elite  cadre  moves  out  from  the  status  quo, 
calling  it  into  question  and  dreaming  new  visions, 
these  are  the  ones  who  lay  down  dieir  lives  on  behalf 
of  the  mass  of  humanity.  History  never  has  been  with- 
out the  people  of  God,  and  it  is  not  now  and  never 
shall  be.  The  people  of  God  are  those  who  move  out 
into  the  twilight  zone,  onto  the  beachheads,  those  who 
tiirow  tiieir  bodies  over  the  barbed  wire,  calling  upon 
the  mass  of  humanity  to  move  into  greater  possibili- 
ties of  humanness.  And  while  they  move,  they  declare 
the  one  word  without  which  no  human  being  has 
ever  been  a  human  being  and  never  will.  That  is  die 
word  of  Jesus  Christ. 

Every  man,  therefore,  from  the  beginning  of  time 
to  this  moment,  has  had  to  decide  whether  he  is  going 
to  be  only  among  God's  people — and  everybody  is 
God's  people — or  whether  he  is  going  to  be  of  the 
people  of  God.  D 
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Teens  Together 
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LY     MAIL     brings     main      letters 

which  begin,  "1  bave  a  problem.  Will 

you  please  help  me?"  Often  the  letters 
seem  to  say,  "Just  tell  me  what  to  do 
to  make  my  problem  vanish,  and  I 
will  do  it." 

Have  you  faced  the  fact  that  man\' 
problems  have  no  easy  answer?  We 
are  accustomed  to  quiet  miracles  these 
days.  With  the  advance  ol  modem 
medicine,  illnesses  which  caused  pain 
and  even  death  a  generation  ago  now 
find  easy  solution.  Braces  straighten 
crooked  teeth  and  bones.  Counselors 
and  ministers  have  new  training  in 
helping  to  unravel  emotional  or  fam- 
0)   troubles. 

We  sometimes  get  the  idea  that 
every  problem  could  be  solved  if  only 
somebody  would  do  something.  But 
some  problems  will  not  go  away. 
Wishing  will  not  make  them  change. 
Prayer  brings  no   sudden   miracles. 

For  instance,  a  g;rl  writes  to  say 
that  her  parents  have  fought  for  years. 
Many  nights  she  has  cried  herself  to 
sleep.  She  feels  torn  between  the  two 
persons  she  loves  most  deeply.  Now 
she  is  worried  about  her  younger 
brother,  who  seems  unable  to  cope 
with  the  family  turmoil.  She  has  tried 
everything,  and  nothing  works.  No 
marriage  counselors  are  available,  and 
her  parents  refuse  to  see  a  minister. 

This  girl  is  helpless  to  mend  the 
broken  ties  between  her  parents.  Many 
teen-agers  in  similar  situations  find 
that  their  efforts  to  help  simply  arouse 
resentment.  This  girl  can  increase  her 
capacity  to  live  with  her  situation. 
however.  Through  long  talks  with 
close  friends,  a  minister,  a  youth  coun- 
selor, she  can  work  through  the  grief, 
anger,  and  fear  she  often  feels.  Under- 
standing adults  at  school  and  at 
church  will  offer  support,  affection, 
and  guidance. 

Fortunately,  life  moves  swiftly  dur- 
ing the  teen  years.  Time  takes  care  of 
many  of  the  most  painful  teen-age 
dilemmas.  "What  a  difference  a  day 
makes,"  says  the  song.  Junior-high 
worries  bring  senior-high  smiles. 
Broken  hearts  mend,  and  new  friends 
replace  those  lost.  Graduation  comes, 
and  with  it  new  opportunity  and  new 
surroundings.  New  problems  come, 
too,  but  at  least  they  are  different 
ones. 

"But  I  will  go  crazy  if  something  is 
not  done  soon,"  a  boy  writes.  He  prob- 
ably will  not.  God  has  built  amazing 
reserves  into  the  human  spirit. 


oa 


rlcd.se  send  me  information  on 
where  I  can  find  a  home  for  united 
mothers.  It  is  very  important  that  I  re- 
ceive tins  information  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible.—B.  A. 

A  call  to  your  family  doctor  is  usu- 
ally the  best  way  to  begin.  You  may 
also  want  to  look  in  the  yellow  pages 
of  the  telephone  book.  Look  for  "Ser- 
vices for  Unwed  Mothers,"  or  "Flor- 
ence Crittenton  Home."  If  these  are 
not  listed,  call  any  social-welfare 
agency  for  advice. 

If  you  are  writing  on  your  own  be- 
half, I  recommend  that  you  enlist  the 
help  of  your  parents  right  away.  As 
embarrassing  as  it  may  be  to  tell  them, 
there  is  really  no  other  way.  Your 
parents  may  be  hurt  and  angry  at  first, 
but  their  counsel  and  support  will 
prove  indispensable. 
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We  are  three  girls,  age  16.  We  have 
fair  intelligence,  average  looks,  good 
personalities,  and  are  neat  in  appear- 
ance. Our  problem  is  dating  in  a  town 
where  all  the  boys  go  for  fast  girls. 
We  have  high  moral  standards  and 
refuse  to  lower  them.  We  attend  many 
youth  activities,  but  we  do  not  want 
to  wait  until  age  20  to  have  our  first 
date!—S.A. 

If  what  you  say  about  the  boys  in 
your  town  is  true,  I  am  sorry.  Your 
letter  reminds  me  of  a  girl  in  another 
town,  who  said  to  me  with  bitterness, 
"I  never  date  any  more.  Boys  are  after 
only  one  thing."  I  am  sure  it  is  never 
true  that  all  boys  in  any  town  expect 
girls  to  lower  their  standards  as  the 
price  of  a  date.  Yet  a  vocal  minority 
can  sometimes  cause  unhealthy  atti- 
tudes and  behavior  patterns  to  spread 
across  a  community  or  a  school. 

Few  young  people  realize  that  in 
their  decisions  they  are  shaping  not 
only  their  own  lives,  but  the  social 
climate  in  which  they  must  live.  Then 
sometimes  they  see  cherished  values 
wither  in  a  hostile  climate  of  their  own 
making.  In  communities  where  boys 
insist  that  girls  lower  their  standards, 
we  see  unhappy  results.  A  battle  of 
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"Standing  way  up  here  makes 

me  realize  how  insignificant  man  is, 

and  how  stupid  you  and  I 

are,  because  now  we  don't  know 

how  to  get  down  again." 


the  sexes  tends  to  develop  in  which 
boys  and  girls  are  suspicious  of  each 
other's  motives.  Many  a  young  man 
in  such  a  situation  grows  up  with 
scarred  spirits,  and  later  finds  it  diffi- 
cult to  relate  to  a  woman,  even  his 
wife,  with  sensitive  understanding. 
Some  girls  later  find  it  hard  to  give 
themselves  in  love  to  the  man  of  their 
choice. 

Many  girls  take  the  route  you  are 
forced  to  take;  they  do  not  date  at  all, 
and  miss  the  important  social  learn- 
ings which  dating  could  provide. 

Can  you  work  to  change  the  pat- 
tern?  Why   should   a  fast   crowd   be 
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Bishop  Nail  Answers  Questions  About 


W  hat  is  the  'scandal  of  the  cross'?  The  word  "scandal"  has  good 
roots  in  both  Latin  (stumbling  block)  and  Greek  (trap).  Some 
translators  give  us  the  words  of  Jesus  (Luke  7:23)  as,  "Happy  is  the 
man  who  does  not  find  me  a  stumbling  block,"  and  others,  "Blessed 
is  he  who  finds  no  scandal  in  me."  Phillips  has  it:  "Happy  is  die  man 
who  never  loses  his  faith  in  me." 

The  cross  was  not  pretty;  it  was  bloody  and  dirty.  Jesus  was  not 
executed,  with  dignity  and  honor,  between  two  political  prisoners 
but  between  two  thieves.  There  was  much  that  was  inhumanly  in- 
decent about  the  circumstances,  but  everything  about  the  victim  was 
divinely  triumphant. 

The  scandal,  trap,  stumbling  block,  peril  for  us  is  that  we  idealize 
and  allegorize  the  cross,  forgetting  its  tragic,  inescapable  reality  for 
that  world  and  ours. 

W  hat  is  'scientism'?  Although  the  word  first  meant  the  means  and 
methods  of  men  of  science,  it  has  been  limited  lately  to  a  scientific 
cult  teaching  that  scientific  knowledge  is  the  only  genuine,  depend- 
able knowledge.  Knowledge  that  comes  by  faith  is  ruled  out,  although 
the  scientific  method,  with  its  dependence  on  hypotheses,  is  a  tremen- 
dous venture  of  faith. 

The  supernatural  in  Christianity  cannot  be  subjected  to  autiientiea- 
tion  by  natural  standards  and  processes.  Thus,  Christianity  sees 
science  in  its  proper  place,  but  not  in  die  only  place. 

What  is  a  Christian  name?  A  first  or  second  (sometimes  a  third) 
name  given  at  christening  (different  from  Baptism,  which  means 
purification)  and  distinguished  from  die  last,  or  surname  (die 
family  name). 

In  Bible  usage,  die  name  is  linked  closely  with  the  personality. 
For  example,  Joshua  means  "savior"  or  "deliverer,"  and  Emmanuel 
means  "God  with  us"  and,  of  course,  Peter  means  "rock  man."  A 
change  in  character  or  status  brought  a  change  in  name  (Simon 
to  Peter).  People  also  were  named  for  dieir  traits  (Esau  means 
"hairy"),  for  plants  and  animals  (Caleb  means  "dog"),  for  places 
and  events. 

The  name  above  every  name  is  that  of  Jesus,  so  called  because  he 
saves  his  people  from  their  sins   (Matthew  1:21). 

"Increasingly,  preachers  are  setting  up  question  periods  after  their  sermons."  reports  Bishop 
T.   Otto   Natl,   episcopal  lender  of   the   Minnesota    Area.    "They   are  popular   and   helpful." 
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allowed  to  set  the  pace?  In  some  com- 
munities "teen  codes"  have  been  de- 
veloped. Parents,  youth,  and  school 
officials  meet  together  to  develop 
guidelines  of  acceptable  conduct.  You 
also  may  wish  to  plan  small,  chaper- 
oned parties  in  your  homes,  to  which 
a  few  boys  are  invited.  Put  a  lot  of 
creative  thought  into  decorations, 
games,  refreshments.  Scheme  a  little 
bit! 

You  may  need  to  do  some  self-ex- 
amination. Perhaps  your  dateless  state 
is  partly  of  your  own  doing.  I  remem- 
ber three  girls  in  one  youth  group  who 
did  everything  together.  None  dared 
to  go  anyplace  unless  the  others  went. 
Everyone  called  them  the  Three  Mus- 
keteers. A  boy  had  no  chance  to  ask 
one  of  them  for  a  date,  since  the 
others  were  always  along.  Maybe  the 
three  of  you  make  such  a  formidable 
clique  that  no  mere  boy  dares  to  face 
vou. 


oa 


I  am  a  boy,  15,  with  a  terrible  prob- 
lem. I  like  other  boys  very  much.  I 
cannot  control  myself  in  gym.  I  must 
go  up  and  touch  them.  They  say  if  1 
do  it  again,  they  will  tell  the  coach. 
What  shall  I  do?  Please  help  me. — 
G.W. 

I  can  understand  your  worry  over 
behavior  which  you  cannot  under- 
stand and  find  hard  to  control.  Most 
of  us  go  through  a  stage  in  life  when 
we  are  strongly  attracted  to  persons 
of  the  same  sex.  When  such  feelings 
persist  into  the  teen  years  with  the 
strength  you  describe,  professional  ad- 
vice usually  is  needed. 

May  I  suggest  that  you  consult  your 
family  physician  soon?  He  may  wish 
to  refer  you  to  a  trained  counselor  or 
other  specialist.  Such  an  understand- 
ing person  can  advise  you  on  the  na- 
ture of  your  problem  and  help  you 
overcome  it. 

Meanwhile,  avoid  situations  where 
you  cannot  control  your  actions.  Per- 
haps your  physician  will  write  a  note 
asking  that  you  be  excused  from  gym 
for  medical  reasons. 


oa 


/  am  a  boy  16.  My  problem  is  he- 
reditary. My  grandfather  and  father 
lost  almost  all  their  hair  by  age  IS. 
and  note  it  is  happening  to  me.  What 
can  I  do?—A.P. 

Have  you  seen  a  competent  medi- 
cal specialist?  He  may  suggest  treat- 
ment which  will  slow  down  the  proc- 
ess, even  though  heredity  plays  a  part. 
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Probably  you  are  worried  about  losing 
friends  because  of  your  appearance. 

This  need  not  happen,  not  il  you  rise 
above  your  shyness  and   participate 

with  enthusiasm  in  the  social  activi- 
ties and  service  projects  of  your  age 
group. 

At  college  age,  it  will  be  even 
easier.  I  know  many  college1  students 
who  are  partially  bald,  and  who  are 
very  popular  on  campus.  They  also 
date  some  lovely  girls.  I  hope  you  will 
not  complicate  things  by  taking  the 
situation  too  seriously. 


oa 


I  am  a  girl,  14.  When  I  sec  this  boy 
I  am  so  happy  I  forget  about  every- 
thing. 1  worry  about  him  when  he 
plays  football.  I  am  a  wreck1.  Can  you 
tell  me  if  I  am  in  love? — C.B. 

The  symptoms  sound  familiar. 


oa 


I'm  a  girl  of  14.  I  like  a  boy  19. 
People  tell  him  he  is  robbing  the 
cradle  when  he  likes  me.  1  tell  him  he 
should  follow  his  own  judgment.  He 
thinks  he  shotdd  stop  seeing  me  be- 
cause of  what  his  friends  say.  Who  is 
right?— B.S. 

Perhaps  you  are  mature  for  your 
age,  and  see  nothing  unusual  about 
dating  an  older  boy.  Girls  often  like 
older  boys,  who  seem  so  poised,  go  to 
exciting  places,  and  carry  on  interest- 
ing conversations.  Even  to  be  noticed 
by  an  older  boy  seems  like  such  a  com- 
pliment. And  what  stories  you  can  tell 
the  other  girls! 

But  the  fact  that  his  friends  are  rais- 
ing questions  should  make  both  of  you 
stop  and  think.  The  advice  of  teen- 
age friends  cannot  always  be  trusted 
completely,  especially  when  it  goes 
against  the  wishes  of  respected  adults. 
And  yet,  when  I  counsel  young  peo- 
ple in  trouble,  I  often  find  that  their 
friends  had  warned  them  long  ago 
that  their  relationship  was  unhealthy 
or  their  behavior  unwise. 

Also,  you  should  know  that  adults 
generally  frown  on  a  girl  14  dating 
a  boy  so  much  older.  And  adults 
usually  have  good  reasons,  believe  it 
or  not. 


Tell  Dr.  Dale  White  about  your 
problems,  your  worries,  your  accom- 
plishments. And  he  will  respond 
through  Teens  Together.  Write  to  him 
c/o  Together,  Box  423,  Park  Ridge, 
Illinois  60068. — Editors 
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Those  Summer  Plans: 

It's  Later  Than  You  Think 


V 


ACATION  may  seem  a  long 
way  oil,  but  for  students  who  want 
summer  jobs,  now  is  the  time  to 
start  looking.  And  while  opportuni- 
ties for  service  can  be  found  around 
the  world,  don't  overlook  those  pro- 
vided by  your  own  church. 

Local  churches  frequently  need 
summer  help  during  vacations  of 
regular  staff  members.  Conference 
camps  employ  counselors,  swim- 
ming instructors,  kitchen  helpers, 
and  guards.  Methodist  hospitals 
and  homes  often  have  a  variety  of 
summer  jobs  for  high-school  and 
college  students.  And  if  you  like 
travel,  there  are  volunteer  summer 
social-service  and  work  opportuni- 
ties that  can  take  you  outside  the 
continental  United  States. 

Many  church-related  vacation 
jobs  compare  favorably  with  op- 
portunities in  business  and  industry 
for  experience  and  working  condi- 
tions. Most  offer  the  plus  value 
of  service  and  personal  develop- 
ment. 

Here  is  a  partial  list  of  church- 
related  opportunities  and  how  to 
find  out  more  about  them: 

1.  Paid  local-church  jobs.  You 
must  have  appropriate  skills  to  fill 
in  as  vacation  secretary,  reception- 
ist, organist,  or  recreation  leader. 
For  information  on  openings,  con- 
tact your  pastor,  the  council  of 
churches  in  your  city,  or  the  secre- 
tary of  your  conference  board  of 
education. 

2.  Home-church  volunteer  work. 
Volunteer  work  can  have  practical 
value  in  the  future  by  providing 
needed  work  experience.  Its  princi- 
pal value,  of  course,  is  as  Christian 
service. 

Does  your  vacation  church  school 
need  helpers?  Does  your  church 
need  help  in  lawn  care,  clerical 
chores,  repairs,  remodeling?  Does 
a  church  day  camp  need  teachers' 
assistants,  recreation  leaders,  handi- 
craft instructors?  Ask  your  pastor. 

3.  Paid  jobs  beyond  the  local 
church. 

Six  weeks  experience  in  a  mis- 
sion project  may  lead  you  to  con- 
sider a  later  career  in  a  church 
vocation. 

Fifty  to  60  college  juniors  and 
seniors  will  serve  in  National  Divi- 
sion projects  such  as  community 
centers,  children's  homes,  and  rural 
and    inner-city    ministries.    Travel, 


room   and   board,   and   $20  a   week 
arc  provided.  Write  to  Miss  Joyce 
Gillilan,  Office  of  Missionary  Pei 
sonnel,  Room  1373,  475  Riverside 
Drive,  New  York,  N.Y.   10027. 

For  details  about  opportunities 
in  institutions  for  children,  the 
aged,  and  the  sick,  write  to  the 
Methodist  Board  of  Hospitals  and 
Homes,  1200  Davis  St.,  Evanston, 
111.  60201. 

4.  Volunteer  work  beyond  the 
local  church.  You  can  combine 
volunteer  service  with  travel  by 
participating  in  work  camps,  com- 
munity service  projects,  study  semi- 
nars, fellowships,  and  student  ex- 
changes. 

Work-camp  enrollments  and 
special-service  projects  are  limited. 
You  may  have  to  pay  part  or  all 
of  your  expenses.  Your  first  contact 
is  your  pastor,  or  the  director  of 
your  Student  Foundation  or  Wesley 
group.  Information  may  be  ob- 
tained from  the  Rev.  Theodore 
McEachern,  Box  871,  Nashville, 
Tenn.   37202. 

The  Methodist  Student  Move- 
ment will  sponsor  community  work 
in  Mexico  and  an  inner-city  project 
in  New  Orleans.  Write  to  the  Rev. 
Robert  A.  Davis,  Box  871,  Nash- 
ville, Tenn.  37202. 

Also  on  the  MSM  agenda  are 
opportunities  for  service  and  study 
in  New  York  City,  and  community 
organizing  in  Morris  County,  N.J. 
Your  source  is  Dr.  William  B. 
Gould,  Methodist  Board  of  Mis- 
sions, 475  Riverside  Drive,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10027. 

The  MSM  is  again  sponsoring 
a  students-in-government  program. 
Write  to  the  Rev.  Jack  Corbett, 
Methodist  Board  of  Christian  Social 
Concerns,  100  Maryland  Ave., 
N.E.,  Washington,  D.C.  20002. 

Ecumenical  work  camps  afford 
mature  students  opportunities  to 
live  and  work  in  foreign  countries. 
For  a  listing  of  projects  sponsored 
by  many  organizations  and  denomi- 
nations, order  Invest  Your  Summer 
(25<i)  from  Ecumenical  Voluntary 
Service,  Room  753,  475  Riverside 
Drive,  New  York,  N.Y.,  10027. 

More  information  about  Method- 
ist projects  is  contained  in  the  free 
bulletin,  Summer  Service  1966. 
Address  the  Service  Department, 
Box  871,  Nashville,  Tenn.  37202. 
— Carol  M.  Doig 
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OPEN  PULPIT  /  Drawn  from  sermons  by  Methodist  ministers 


The  MyjU'iy,  of  Faith 


By  RICHARD  P.  MATHISON 

Pastor,   Endion  Community  Methodist  Church, 
Duluth,  Minnesota 


I 


N  FRANZ  Kafka's  novel  The  Castle,  the  main  char- 
acter, known  only  as  "K,"  arrives  at  the  castle  of  the 
count.  Laboriously,  tediously,  meticulously,  he  makes 
investigations  and  inquiries  concerning  the  count,  who 
is  never  seen. 

K  finally  figures  out  that  the  count  is  actually  no 
longer  alive,  even  though  all  the  people  continue  to 
act  and  talk  as  if  he  were.  Then  it  begins  to  dawn 
upon  the  reader  that  the  count  is  really  God. 

In  Arthur  Miller's  drama  After  the  Fall,  the  lawyer 
is  appalled  one  day  to  realize  that  he  is  pleading  his 
life's  case  before  an  empty  bench.  "I  think  now  diat 
my  disaster  really  began,"  he  says,  "when  I  looked  up 
one  day — and  the  bench  was  empty.  No  judge  in 
sight.  And  all  that  remained  was  the  endless  argument 
with  oneself — this  pointless  litigation  of  existence  be- 
fore an  empty  bench." 

This  literature  raises  for  us  the  question:  Is  God  still 
alive?  Or  do  we  live  out  our  lives  in  the  hollow  court- 
room of  a  world  where  the  judge  has  disappeared? 
The  questions  keep  coming:  Is  there  a  God?  What  is 
he  like?  Where  is  he?  Is  there  really  a  heaven  for  the 
loved  one  who  leaves  us?  Must  mystery  remain? 

"I  believe  in  Jesus  Christ,  God's  only  Son  ..."  A 
crowd  of  5,000  listens  to  the  Master  teach.  With  a 
little  bread  and  a  couple  fish,  he  feeds  them  all.  Did 
he  really  perform  miracles? 

What  about  the  Buddhists?  And  the  Hindus?  And 
the  Jews?  And  those  who  have  never  heard?  Must  the 
mystery  remain?  In  the  face  of  all  the  unanswered 
questions,  what  are  we  going  to  say? 


Facing  Alternatives 

Some  extreme  possibilities  are  open  to  you.  One  is 
simply  to  declare  that  if  you  had  enough  faith,  you 
would  not  ask  so  many  questions.  Or  you  could 
throw  religion  overboard.  But  there  is  another  possi- 
bility that  I  would  ask  you  to  see:  mystery  is  at  the 
heart  of  faith,  and  we  would  not  want  it  otherwise. 

You  can  begin  by  asking  why  we  are  so  bothered  by 
the  mysterious  in  religion.  Simply  because  they  are 
faced  with  unanswered  questions,  why  do  some  folks 
set  religion  aside  like  an  old  shoe  and  go  on  to  some- 
tiling  else? 

Some  explain  their  reaction  by  saying  they  will  not 
believe  in  anything  they  do  not  understand.  The  ques- 
tions are  unending,  it  is  true,  and  the  answers  escape. 
But  what  do  we  understand?  Love?  Birth?  Death? 
Science? 

"Science  never  proves  anything  in  an  absolute 
sense,"  says  Dr.  Vannevar  Bush,  renowned  scientist 
and  honorary  chairman  of  the  board  of  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology.  "It  works  by  processes  of 
induction  and  deduction.  .  .  .  Science  .  .  .  has 
come  a  long  way  in  delineating  the  probable  nature 
of  the  universe.  ...  It  even  enters  into  the  mechanism 
by  which  the  brain  itself  operates.  Then  it  comes 
to  the  questions  of  consciousness  and  free  will — 
and  there  it  stops.  .  .  .  Science  proves  nothing  ab- 
solutely. On  the  most  vital  questions,  it  does  not  even 
produce  e\-idence."  1 


1  From    Science   Pauses,    published    by   Fortune    magazine,   May,    1965. 
Used  by  permission. — Editors 
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So  it  could  be  thai  it  is  not  just  in  the  realm  ol 
religion  that  we  believe  some  things  we  do  not  under- 
stand. Those  who  would  turn  to  the  world  ol  science, 
finding  there  something  to  believe  because  they  can 
understand  it,  might  pause  to  contemplate  just  how 
far  we  have  gone. 

We  have  thrilled  at  the  accomplishments  ol  astro- 
nauts like  Conrad  and  Cooper.  But  consider  this:  They 
went  up  about  a  hundred  miles.  It  they  had  gone  L860 
times  that  far,  they  would  have  been  only  as  tar  away 
as  light  travels  in  one  second.  And  light  from  the  stars 
has  been  on  its  way  to  us,  not  for  one  second  but  for 
thousands  of  years.  It  may  yet  be  that  God  is  some- 
what greater  than  we  are! 

The  Search  for  Proof 

Others  who  toss  religion  aside  express  their  reason 
in  a  slightly  different  way.  They  say,  "The  evidence 
is  inconclusive;  there  are  other  alternatives."  You 
hear  questions  like,  "Can  you  prove  there  is  a  God? 
Who  am  I  to  say  that  Christ  is  better  than  Mohammed 
or  Buddha?  Don't  you  know  that  some  pagans  live 
better  lives  than  some  Christians?  I  will  not  believe 
until  I  have  conclusive  proof." 

But  when  is  the  evidence  about  anything  ever  abso- 
lutely final?  When  is  there  ever  no  argument  on  the 
other  side? 

Someone  put  it  this  way:  "Every  classroom  from 
here  to  Melbourne  has  echoed  w  ith  the  feeble  phrases 
of  academic  indecision:  'There  are  two  schools  of 
thought  on  this  question,  and  the  truth  probably  lies 
halfway  between  them.'  When  you  hear  this  sentence 
repeated,  or  when  you  are  tempted  to  repeat  it  your- 
self, remember  that  the  truth  may  lie  between  two 
extremes,  but  it  assuredly  does  not  lie  halfway  between 
right  and  wrong. 

"Don't  short-circuit  your  curiosity  by  assuming 
that  you  have  found  the  answer  when  you  have  only 
made  a  tidy  list  of  possible  answers.  Dedication  to 
curiosity  should  not  end  in  indecision.  It  should,  in 
fact,  mean  willingness  to  follow  the  mind  into  difficult 
decisions." 

This  is  not  an  invitation  to  go  off  half-cocked.  It  is 
not  a  request  to  quit  asking  questions.  It  is  a  realistic 
assertion  that  all  the  evidence  about  anything  will 
never  be  in. 

If  you  are  going  to  marry,  you  cannot  forever  run 
to  the  far  corners  of  the  earth  making  sure  there  is 
not  someone  else  somewhere  who  would  make  a  better 
mate.  All  the  evidence  will  never  be  in,  and  mystery 
will  remain. 

If  you  are  going  to  buy  a  house,  you  cannot  forever 
go  searching  around  to  make  sure  there  is  not  some- 
where a  better  house. 

If  you  are  ever  going  to  build  a  church,  you  cannot 
forever  go  on  wondering  if  you  have  planned  the  best 
one  or  made  all  the  right  decisions. 

If  you  are  ever  going  to  vote  in  an  election,  you 
cannot  forever  wonder  which  is  the  best  candidate. 

If  you  are  ever  going  to  have  a  religious  faith,  you 
cannot  forever  limp  from  Jesus  to  Buddha  to  Mo- 
hammed and  back  again.  All  the  evidence  will  never 
be  in  and  mystery  will  remain 


Mystery  Is  Part  of  Life 

Everywhere  you  look,  you  sec  that  mystery  is  a  part 
ol  life.  To  ask  thai  religion  have  no  mystery  is  to  ask 

something  ol    religion  that   we  do  not   ask  ol    the  rest 
ol  life. 

This  is  not  to  ask  you  to  believe  what  is  obviously 
untrue.  II  my  religion  asks  me  to  believe  witch  doctors 
are  better  than  Mayo  doctors,  or  to  think  that  if  I  go 
too  far  out  on  the  hike,  I  will  fall  oil  because  the  earth 
is  Hat,  then  1  will  reject  that  religion. 

All  we  are  saying  is  that  there  is  something  more  to 
life  than  can  be  finally  analyzed  in  a  test  tube  or  a 
mathematical  formula,  or  the  last  statement  ol  a 
logical  syllogism. 

There  is  more  to  love  than  a  last-beating  heart. 
There  is  more  to  a  sunset  over  a  lake  than  rays  of  light 
and  H^O.  There  is  more  to  a  sizzling  steak  than  a 
hunk  of  dead  cow.  And  there  is  more  to  any  religion 
worth  its  salt  than  even  the  most  brilliant  of  theolo- 
gians will  ever  be  able  to  explain. 

Mystery  is  at  the  heart  of  our  faith,  and  ice  would 
not  have  it  otherwise.  Take  away  the  mystery  and 
you  have  taken  away  something  worthwhile. 

An  old  silent  movie  shows  a  man  trying  to  get  at 
the  fruit  of  an  artichoke.  He  tosses  layer  after  layer 
madly  to  the  ground.  Finally,  there  is  nothing  left, 
for  the  layers  are  the  fruit.  The  caption  says,  "In  his 
haste,  he  has  destroyed  the  very  thing  for  which  he 
was  looking."  It  is  like  Charlie  Weaver  said  once, 
"The  trouble  with  a  banana  is  that  by  the  time  you've 
taken  off  the  skin  and  thrown  away  the  bone,  there's 
nothing  left!" 

Throw  away  the  mystery  in  religious  faith  and  you 
have  destroyed  a  crucial  part  of  it.  When  all  was  said 
and  done,  Job  got  no  answer  to  the  age-old  question 
of  suffering. 

And  there  were  no  answers  to  other  interminable 
questions  which  God  hurled  at  him.  "Where  were  you 
when  I  laid  the  foundation  of  the  earth?"  Job  had  no 
answers,  and  mystery  remained.  But  Job  had  some- 
thing more  important — the  knowledge  that  he  was 
man  and  God  was  God: 

"I  know  that  thou  canst  do  all  things,  and  that  no 
purpose  of  thine  can  be  thwarted." 

What  finally  counted  was  not  an  answer  to  his 
question  but  a  God  for  his  life.  Mystery  remained 
for  Job,  but  it  was  better  than  if  he  had  found  a  God 
that  he  could  hold  in  his  hand  like  a  pet  kitten. 

When  Jacob  of  the  Old  Testament  left  the  home 
of  his  father-in-law,  his  wife  Bachel  stole  the  house- 
hold gods,  packed  them  up  and  carried  them  away. 

Mystery  will  remain,  thank  God!  Ah,  Bachel!  Ah, 
20th-century  man!  Take  your  tin  gods  if  you  want 
them.  But  wouldn't  you  rather  turn  to  the  God  of  the 
hymn  writer? 

Immortal,  invisible,  God  only  ivise, 

In  light  inaccessible  hid  from  our  eyes, 

Great  Father  of  Glory,  pure  Father  of  Light, 
Thine  angels  adore  Thee,  all  veiling  their  sight; 
All  laud  ice  would  render:  O  help  us  to  see 
'Tis  only  the  splendor  of  light  hideth  Thee. 

—No.  64,  The  Methodist  Hymnal 
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Barnabas 


Looks 

at 
NEW 
Books 


FAMILY  (Ridge  Press/Macmillan, 
$10)  weaves  pictures  and  text  into  a 
powerful  study  of  relationships  among 
mothers,  fathers,  brothers,  sisters, 
grandparents,  and  friends  around  the 
world. 

Photographer  Ken  Heyman  took  the 
perceptive  pictures  over  a  seven-year 
period  during  which  he  traveled  to 
45  countries.  The  text  is  by  distin- 
guished anthropologist  Margaret 
Mead,  who  writes  simply  and  beauti- 
fully, with  insight  that  has  grown 
through  40  years  of  study,  research, 
and  teaching. 

The  most  interesting  part  of  the 
book  is  Dr.  Mead's  chapter  on 
adolescents.  Recognizing  the  surging 
revolution  of  young  people  who  are 
seeking  a  new  place  in  a  new  kind  of 
world,  she  considers  the  knowledge 
leap  that  has  made  the  child  more  at 
home  in  the  world  of  technology  than 
his  parents.  Young  people,  sensing 
adult  uncertainty,  are  pressing  harder 
for  full  participation  in  life.  From  their 
viewpoint,  they  are  simply  asking  for 
lull  citizenship,  and  the  right  to  be 
men  and  women  immediately. 

Rut  Dr.  Mead,  aware  of  the  need 
to  prolong  the  freedom  of  adolescence 
if  man  is  to  keep  pushing  back  the 
Irontiers  of  knowledge,  believes  fulfill- 
ment of  the  young  people's  demands 
would  put  the  clock  back  rather  than 
forward.  For  this  would  reinstate  a 
kind    of    world    in    which    all    young 


"The  father's  desire  for  immortality,  whatever  form  it 

may  take,  is  essentially  embodied  in  his  son,"  writes  Margaret 

Mead  in  Family.  Ken  Heyman  took  this  picture  in  the  U.S. 


people  would  be  set  to  work  at  sober, 
confining  tasks  as  soon  as  they  were 
able  to  undertake  them. 

For  long  ages,  Dr.  Mead  reminds 
us,  the  prospect  opening  from  child- 
hood closed  almost  at  once.  When 
childhood  was  stretched  only  a  few 
years,  man  was  set  free  to  learn  a  little; 
and  when  adolescence  was  prolonged 
earlier  civilizations  were  able  to  leap 
ahead. 

What  astronauts  are  to  space 
Jacques-Yves  Cousteau  is  to  that  blue- 
green,  coral-tinted,  little-known  realm 
under  the  sea.  No  other  man  has 
explored  the  ocean  so  thoroughly, 
photographed  it  so  well,  told  about  it 
in  such  vivid  detail,  adapted  to  it 
with  such  scientific  ingenuity.  His 
latest  book,  World  Without  Sun 
(Harper  &  Row,  $10),  is  largely  an 
account  of  man's  first  undersea  colony. 

Oceanauts  now  live  for  weeks  on 
(lie  sea  floor,  housed  in  fantastic  head- 


quarters, breathing  an  atmosphere 
of  helium  and  oxygen.  In  Cousteau's 
case,  the  sea  dwellers  carried  on 
underwater  research  in  "Conshelf 
Two,"  which  is  short  for  Continental 
Shelf  Station  No.  2,  under  the  Roman 
Reef  in  the  Red  Sea. 

Edited  by  James  Dugan.  World 
Without  Sun  is  profusely  illustrated, 
as  are  most  of  the  Cousteau  books. 
In  all,  there  are  102  pictures  in  color, 
140  in  black  and  white.  Many  of  these 
resemble  scenes  from  another  world 
— as  indeed  they  are! 

Billy  Graham  would  not  agree  with 
Joseph  Mathews  of  Chicago's  Ecu- 
menical Institute  [page  47]  about  the 
way  we  should  try  to  accomplish  the 
mission  of  the  church.  The  renowned 
evangelist  writes  in  World  Aflame 
(Doubleday,  $3.95):  "I  am  convinced 
that  if  the  church  went  back  to  its 
main  task  of  preaching  the  Gospel 
and  getting  people  converted  to  Christ 
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Walk  where  Jesus  walked  in  Old  Jerusalem 


This  is  the  Via  Dolorosa,  the  Way  of 
the  Cross.  It  twists  through  picturesque 
cobblestone  streets,  between  ancient 
walls.  But  the  walls  and  the  streets  seem 
to  disappear,  and  you  are  swept  with  the 
single  thought:  He  walked  here  too. 

It  is  impossible  to  follow  His  path 
without  awe  and  reverence— and  a  sense 
of  the  meaning  of  His  journey. 

Virtually  all  of  religious  history  is 
capsuled  in  historic  Jordan,  the  Holy 
Land,  a  country  no  bigger  than  Indiana. 
At  the  end  of  the  Via  Dolorosa  is  the 
Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  Outside 


the  old  walls  of  Jerusalem  is  the  Garden 
of  Gethsemane,  whose  venerable  olive 
trees  may  have  been  growing  in  His  day. 
The  Mount  of  Olives  is  etched  on  the 
horizon.  Bethlehem  is  twenty  minutes 
away.  To  the  east  lies  the  Dead  Sea, 
where  the  earliest  Biblical  manuscripts 
were  found.  Just  forty-five  minutes  from 
Jordan's  capital,  Amman,  lie  ancient 
Jerash  and  the  hills  of  Gilead  where 
Jacob  wrestled  with  the  angel. 

At  the  same  time,  modern  Jordan  is  a 
happy  land  of  proud,  hospitable  people 
who  like  Americans,  and  whose  "second 


language"  is  English.  There  are  first-class 
hotels,  interesting  restaurants,  and  low 
prices.  Jordan  will  both  thrill  and  care 
for  you  in  comfort. 

Plan  your  trip  of  a  lifetime  now  to  his- 
toric Jordan,  the  Holy  Land.  Remember, 
it's  only  a  few  hours  by  air  from  the 
capitals  of  Europe,  or  by  ship  to  the 
Eastern  Mediterranean. 

For  free  Jordan  folders,  complete  with  illustra- 
tions, maps,  and  suggested  tours,  write  Jordan 
Travel  Information,  Box  T-36,  530  Fifth  Avenue, 
N.Y  36,  N.Y.,  Tel:  PL  5-3431  (code  212).  Or  see 
your  travel  agent. 


HISTORIC 


JORDAN 


THE  HOLY  LAND 
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I  THAT  GIRL  IN 
YOUR  MIRROR 

Miss  America  1965,  a  dedicated 
Methodist,  constantly  and  forth- 
rightly  affirms  her  faith.  Her  new 
book  is  a  girl-to-girl  talk  about 
poise,  personality,  character,  and 
trust  in  God. 

Cloth,  $2.95.  Paper,  $1.00. 

AT  YOUR  BOOKSTORE 

A  Revell  Publication 


McGUFFEY'S  READERS 

Reprints  of  the  original  1879  revised  editions  of  the 
famous  McGUFFKY'S  READERS.  Exact  copies  of  these 
grand  old  readers  now  available  at  the  following  low 
prices  I'OSTl'AID: 

lit    Reader $2.50    4th   Reader $3.50 

2nd   Reader.. $2.75     5th   Reader     $3.75 

3rd    Reader $3.25    6th  Reader $4.25 

OLD    AUTHORS,    TR-3    Rowan,    Iowa      50470 


SCHOOLS 


BREVARD  COLLEGE 

In  the  Blue  Ridge  Mountains 
Fully  accredited  Methodist  coeducational  two-year 
college.  Terminal  and  transfer  courses:  Liberal 
arts,  pre-professional,  music,  business.  A. A.  De- 
gree. Excellent  athletic,  social  and  religious  pro- 
grams. Tuition,  room  and  board  $1,250.  Finan- 
cial aid  available.   Write  for  catalog. 

Admissions  Office,  Brevard  College 
Box    T,     Brevard,     North     Carolina    28712 


CHANDLER 

SCHOOL  FOR  WOMEN  •  SECRETARIAL 
OFFERS  NEW  EDUCATIONAL  EXPERIENCE.  One  of 
Boston's  oldest,  most  distinguished  schools  otters  excel- 
lent secretarial  training  combined  with  maturing  influ- 
ence of  unusual  residence  program  in  a  world-famous 
educational  community.  2-yr.  Medical,  Legal.  Science- 
research,  Executive  specialization.  1-yr.  Course.  Beau- 
tiful residences  in  Boston's  Back  Bay.  Cultural,  social 
opportunities  of  a  city  noted  for  music,  arts,  and  ideas. 
For  catalog  and  program  folder:  Dr.  G.  I.  Rohibough, 
President.    448    Beacon    Street.     Boston,     Mass.      02115 

BOYS    SCHOOL 

WHY  PENNINGTON? 


Ask  a  graduate. 
Fully  accredited 
church-related 
boys'  college  pre- 
paratory. Fine  fac- 
ulty  specially 
selected  for  grades 
8  to  12.  Small 
classes.  Individual 
guidance.  Develop- 
mental reading.  40 
acre  campus,  com- 
pletely modernized 
plant.  Beautiful 
new  fully  equipped  gym.  All  sports  — 
program  for  each  boy.  Est.  1838. 
Endowed.  Moderate  rates.  Summer 
school.  Write  for  catalog.  Early  applica- 
tion suggested.  Charles  R.  Smyth,  D.D., 
Box  45,  Pennington,  N.  J. 


it  would  have  far  more  impact  on  the 
social  structure  of  the  nation  than  it 
can  have  in  any  other  thing  it  could 
possibly  do." 

Dr.  Graham  believes  it  is  right  for 
the  church  to  thunder  prophetically 
against  issues  it  knows  are  wrong, 
such  as  racial  injustice,  crime,  gam- 
bling, dishonest}',  and  pornography; 
but  he  is  not  so  sure  that  the  corporate 
body  of  the  church  has  a  right  to 
make  political  decisions,  and  he  feels 
that  the  redemptive  mission  of  the 
church  is  usually  lost  amidst  social 
pronouncements  emanating  from  as- 
semblies of  the  major  Protestant  de- 
nominations. 

World  Aflame  is  a  blunt-spoken, 
hard-hitting  statement  of  Dr.  Graham's 
concept  of  the  Christian  faith  and  the 
Christian  church  amidst  world  tensions 
that  indicate  to  him  that  the  end  of 
the  world  may  be  near. 

"It  is  perhaps  one  of  the  rarest 
paradoxes  in  Russian  history  that 
Siberia's  illimitable  potential  was  first 
recognized,  not  by  the  exalted  hier- 
archy that  stood  to  profit  most  from 
the  country's  development  but  by  a 
jolly,  43-year-old  American  gold-dust 
broker  with  an  appreciative  eye  for 
the  ladies,  Perry  McDonough  Collins." 

Harmon  Tupper  tells  us  this  in  To 
the  Great  Ocean  (Little,  Brown, 
$8.95)  and  devotes  one  chapter  of  his 
536-page  book  on  the  building  of  the 
Trans-Siberian  Railway  to  the  Amer- 
ican. Collins  suggested  a  steam  rail- 
way from  Chita  to  Irkutsk  and,  while 
the  Russians  rejected  his  proposal,  he 
went  on  to  pile  up  a  fortune  from  an 
international  telegraph  line  that  never 
carried  a  message. 

To  the  Great  Ocean  is  crammed 
with  a  wealth  of  such  detail,  and  the 
insights  it  offers  into  the  history  of 
Sino-Russian  relations  as  the  Russian 
Empire  expanded  eastward  help  ex- 
plain present-day  tensions  over 
Russian-Chinese  boundary  lines. 

The  book  mirrors  the  chaos  that 
followed  the  Bolshevik  Revolution  and 
goes  into  the  unsuccessful  efforts  of 
the  World  War  I  Allies,  including  the 
United  States,  to  help  the  White  Rus- 
sians in  their  unsuccessful  fight  against 
the  Bolsheviks  between  1917  and 
1920.  And,  of  course,  it  gives  a  dra- 
matic account  of  man's  battle  in  a 
stubborn  land  to  build  the  world's 
longest  continuous  railway. 

The  highest  function  of  education, 
believes  University  of  California 
sociology  professor  Edgar  Z.  Frieden- 
berg,  is  helping  people  to  understand 
the  meaning  of  their  lives  and  become 
more  sensitive  to  the  meaning  of  other 
people's  lives  so  they  can  relate  to 
them  more  fully. 

In  Coming  of  Age  in  America 
(Random  House,  $5.95),  he  considers 


the  job  American  schools  are  doing  to 
equip  young  people  with  this  under- 
standing and  finds  it  badly  wanting. 
He  blames  a  society  that  prefers  the 
kind  of  man  who  has  never  examined 
the  meaning  of  his  life  against  the 
context  in  which  he  lives.  Such  a 
society  is  bound  to  believe  it  has  a 
youth  problem,  he  comments  drib', 
and:  "For  its  own  sake,  and  the  sake 
of  its  social  future,  one  can  only  pray 
that  it  really  does  have." 

Among  his  proposals  for  realigning 
our  educational  system  to  do  a  better 
job,  he  suggests  more  different  types 
of  schools,  including  boarding  schools 
for  the  culturally  deprived. 

Adherents  of  strict  separation  of 
church  and  state  will  be  disturbed  by 
his  proposal  that  church-related 
schools  should  receive  public  support. 
Educators  may  not  agree  with  him 
that  the  teaching  cadre  should  be  both 
upgraded — and  reduced.  And  parents 
of  teen-agers  will  be  inclined  to  reject 
his  belief  that  adolescents  are  con- 
sistently disparaged  and  prevented 
from  forming  a  conception  of  them- 
selves strong  enough  to  resist  dispar- 
agement. The  mother  or  father  who 
has  just  faced  the  withering  scorn  of 
their  adolescent  offspring  may  feel  that 
the  truth  is  just  the  reverse. 

Nevertheless,  I  hope  everybody 
reads  this  book.  Dr.  Friedenberg  is 
an  original  thinker  who  looks  at  our 
society  with  clear,  if  skeptical,  eyes. 

The  Peanuts  gang  is  back  with  us  in 
Sunday's    Fun   Day,    Charlie    Brown 

(Holt,  Rinehart,  Winston,  $1),  and 
if  the  thought  of  winter  is  getting  vou 
down,  you  may  take  heart  from  Sally's 
definition  of  happiness:  "Happiness 
s  catching  snowflakes  on  your  tongue." 
Or  maybe  you  would  rather  just  be- 
come company'  to  Snoopy's  misery. 
He  shivers  and  shakes,  and  plows 
through  the  snow  to  get  the  broom 
to  sweep  the  snow  off  the  roof  of  his 
doghouse:  by  the  time  he  has  returned 
the  broom  to  his  friend  Charlie 
Brown  the  roof  is  drifted  white  again. 
In  any  case,  it  is  always  fun  to  look 
in  on  the  doings  of  the  amazing  small 
fry    created    by    Charles    M.    Schulz. 

Rachel  Carson  died  before  she  was 
able  to  complete  The  Sense  of  Wonder 
(Harper  &  Row,  $5.95),  but  for  the 
slim  volume  we  do  have,  we  can  be 
grateful.  Miss  Carson  had  an  almost 
magical  capacity  to  convey  her  own 
awareness  of  the  mysteries  of  earth, 
sea,  and  sky,  for  she  was  both  scientist 
and  sensitive  writer. 

In  this  last  book,  she  set  out  to 
show  how  a  parent  can  imbue  his  child 
with  a  sense  of  wonder  so  indestructi- 
ble that  it  will  last  a  lifetime.  It  is 
largely  a  matter  of  keeping  what  the 
child  already  has,  for:  "A  child's  world 
is  fresh  and  new  and  beautiful,"  she 
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wrote,  "full  of  wonder  and  excitement. 
It    is  our  misfortune  that   lor  most   ol 

us  that  clear-eyed  vision,  that  true  in- 
stinct for  what  is  beautiful  and  awe 
inspiring,  is  dimmed  and  even  lost 
before  we  reach  adulthood." 

If  the  child  is  to  keep  this  inborn 
sense,  he  needs  the  companionship 
of  at  least  one  adult  who  can  share 
it  and  rediscover  with  him  the  joy, 
excitement,  and  mystery  of  the  world 

we  live  in,  said  Miss  ('arson.  And  lor 
both  child  and  parent,  it  is  not  hall 
so  important  to  know  as  to  feel.  Once 
the  emotions  have  been  aroused,  then 
we  wish  for  knowledge. 

The  evocative  text  is  liberally  il- 
lustrated by  pictures  in  black  and 
white  and  in  color,  most  of  them  taken 
by  photographer  (diaries  Pratt. 


Via 

uolorosa 


No  dim  cathedral  necessarily 
contains    the    answer,    nor    dispersed 

incense, 
ncr  altar  lights,  nor  somber  company 
of  holy  men   brings   penitence. 

Accept  the  Sacrament  if,  doing  so, 
you  know  that  only  in  humility 
rebirth  is  possible,  that  there  is  no 
detour  around  Gethsemane. 

—Robert   B.    Taft 


History-minded  young  people  will 
enjoy  The  Lewis  and  Clark  Trail 
(Harper  &  Row,  $5.95),  in  which 
Calvin  Tomkins  re-creates  the  expedi- 
tion that  opened  the  Northwest.  A 
map  section  in  the  back  invites  us  to 
follow  the  same  trail  ourselves,  setting 
forth  from  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  as  Lewis 
and  Clark  did  in  1804,  and  winding 
over  prairie  and  mountain  to  what 
is  now  the  Oregon  Coast. 

In  1805,  just  15  months  after  Lewis 
and  Clark  left  St.  Louis,  Lieut.  Zebulon 
Pike  headed  up  the  Mississippi  from 
the  same  city  to  lay  America's  claim 
to  the  northern  third  of  the  newly 
purchased  Louisiana  Territory.  The 
border  he  established  has  remained 
for  more  than  a  century  and  a  half, 
although  blunders  kept  him  from  ac- 
complishing minor  aims. 

Pike,  however,  is  better  known  for 
his  expedition  to  find  the  source  of  the 
Arkansas  River,  which  took  him  to  the 
Colorado  Rockies  (Pike's  Peak  was 
named  for  him)   and  on  into  Spanish 


territory  in  New  Mexico,  where  the 
Spanish  suspected  him  ol  spying  but 
treated   him  with  great   politeness. 

Hern  Keating  tells  of  Pike's  adven- 
tures in  Zebulon  Pike  (Putnam, 
$3.50),  and  1  was  fascinated  bv  this 

Army    officer    and    explorer    who    did 

everything  wrong  but  for  whom 
things  usually   turned  out   right. 

Lie    (Little,    Brown,    $12.50)    is    a 

one-volume  biography  ol  Confederate 
General  Robert  E.  Lee  in  which 
historian-novelist      Clifford      Dowdey 

presents  new  material  uncovered  in 
the  last  25  years. 

Dowdey  calls  his  book  a  "less  com- 
prehensive, less  military,  less  detailed" 
history  than  Douglas  Southall  Free- 
man's well-known  R.  E.  Lee.  Still,  he 
has  written  an  interesting  account  of 
the  childhood,  manhood,  and  twilight 
years  of  the  man  who  "was  essentially 
a  peacemaker"  but  became  a  tragic 
national  military  figure.  It  shows  the 
"eternal  relevance"  of  the  man  to  the 
American  heritage. 

Dowdey  believes  Lee's  finest  hour 
came  not  on  any  battlefield  but  on  the 
campus  of  Washington  College  (later 
Washington  and  Lee  University), 
which  he  served  as  president  until  his 
death.  Symbol  of  a  defeated  Con- 
federacy, he  advocated  restoration  of 
the  republic  with  the  past  forgotten 
and  set  an  example  with  his  progres- 
sive program  in  education.  Thus,  in 
the  postwar  "age  of  hate,"  Lee  the 
educator  exercised  a  powerful  in- 
fluence for  good. 

If  you  were  to  look  over  our 
shoulders  at  manuscripts  coming  into 
Tocether's  offices,  you  would  decide 
that  the  23rd  Psalm  is  the  most  be- 
loved passage  in  the  Bible.  And 
Wichita,  Kans.,  Methodist  minister 
Ronald  R.  Meredith  would  tell  you 
that  it  is  the  one  passage  of  Scripture 
pastors  are  most  often  asked  to  read 
in  homes  where  sorrow  has  struck. 

The  reason  this  little  sheepherder's 
song  has  lived  through  the  centuries, 
he  believes,  is  because  it  offers  an- 
swers to  the  basic  questions  in  the 
minds  of  men  of  every  age — it  tells 
us  what  God  is  really  like,  it  assures 
us  that  he  cares  for  us,  and  it  promises: 
"Surely  goodness  and  mercy  shall  fol- 
low me  all  the  days  of  my  life;  and  I 
shall  dwell  in  the  house  of  the  Lord 
for  ever." 

The  Twenty-Third  Psalm  (Abing- 
don, $1.50),  a  short  meditation  by 
Dr.  Meredith,  tucks  handily  into  purse 
or  pocket. 

In  Love  Abounds  (The  Upper 
Room,  $1),  Asbury  Smith  and  J.  Man- 
ning Potts  give  us  a  profile  of  Harry 
Denman,  for  25  years  general  secretary 
of  the  General  Board  of  Evangelism 
of  The   Methodist   Church.    It   is    in- 


Those  frantic  one-day  business  trips 
can  really  strip  your  gears.  You're 
tough  —  but   not   made  of  steel.   Fly 
there  the   night  before.   Unwind  at  a 
Sheraton.  Lose  that  all-wound-up  feel 
ing  at  a  famous  Sheraton  restaurant 
Treat  yourself  to  a  good  night's  rest 
Next  day  you'll  be  ready  to  tackle  the 
world.  And  all  that  keyed-up  competi 
tion  out  there.   For  Insured   Reserva 
tions  at  Guaranteed  Rates,  call  your 
Travel  Agent  or  nearest  Sheraton  Hotel. 


Keyed-up 
executives 
unwind  at 

Sheraton 

Sheraton  Hotels 
&  Motor  Inns  (S) 


by 

Eva  Rutland 


"The  Indians  used  to  say  you 
cannot  understand  a  man  unless 
you  have  walked  many  miles  in 
his  moccasins.  The  Trouble  With 
Being  a  Mama  .  .  .  has  let  me 
walk  in  the  shoes  of  an  American 
Negro  family,  and  I  am  richer  for 
the  experience." — Together.  Every 
reader  will  enjoy  this  Negro 
mother's  account  of  the  joys  and 
anxieties  of  raising  a  family.  144 
pages.  $2.95 

At  your  Cokesbury  Bookstore 

ABINGDON     PRESS 

The    Book    Publishing    Department    of 
The  Methodist  Publishing  House 
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for  more  than  a  century 
National  has  lead  the  way  in 

•  SERVICE  •  QUALITY 
•  ECONOMY 

As  America's  largest  church  goods  manu- 
facturer you  may  rely  on  National  as  the 
first  source  of  literally  thousands  of  church 
goods  needs.  From  ready  to  wear  and  cus- 
tom tailored  clothing  for  clergymen,  Cas- 
socks, Cloaks,  Robes,  Vestments,  Shirts, 
Hats,  Altar  Hangings,  Altar  Covers,  and  Yard 
Goods  to  Communion  Wear  in  all  wanted 
metals,  Vases,  Stands,  Collection  Plates, 
Bibles  and  Church  Furniture. 
Catalogs  available  on  request  for  all  church 
goods  categories.  Simply  state  your  interest. 
No  obligation. 

Tlattonal 

CHURCH  GOODS  SUPPLY  CO. 

821-23  Arch  St.,  Phila.,  Pa.  19107 


TbOBusvr-fc 
t0Pray 


Jo  Carr  and  Imogene  Sorley.  Ninety- 
five  brief  "conversations  with  God" 
written  by  two  homemakers  famil- 
iar with  the  everyday  frustrations 
and  anxieties  that  befall  the  mod- 
ern mother.  Written  in  conversa- 
tional tones,  the  prayers  include 
special  days,  seasons,  and  holidays. 
112  pages.  $2.50 


At  your  Cokcsbury  Bookstore 

ABINGDON    PRESS 

The    Book    Publishing    Department   of   The 
Methodist  Publishing  House 


formal  and  makes  no  attempt  to  be 
objective;  and  it  is  for  these  reasons, 
I  think,  that  it  catches  the  warmth 
and  devotion  to  Christ  people  feel 
when  they  meet  Dr.  Denman. 

Many  people  have  met  him.  In  fact, 
he  probably  knows  more  people,  loves 
more  people,  prays  for  more  people, 
and  is  prayed  for  by  more  people 
around  the  world  than  any  man  in 
America.  And  his  friendships  continue 
to  widen  now  that  he  is  free  from  the 
administrative  responsibilities  of  the 
Board  of  Evangelism.  When  he  retired 
in  March,  1965,  he  wrote:  "I  retire 
today  and  begin  a  new  life  tomorrow. 
In  this  new  life,  I  will  be  a  layman 
trying  to  help  churches  and  persons 
in  their  evangelistic  work." 

Harlem,  that  part  of  New  York  City 
which  was  the  scene  of  a  riot  in  1964, 
is  both  mecca  and  ghetto.  To  many 
a  Negro  in  the  South,  it  represents  the 
ultimate  in  living;  to  many  of  the 
Negroes  living  there,  it  is  a  jungle. 

What  is  it  really  like?  We  get  dif- 
ferent pictures  from  Langston  Hughes 
and  Claude  Brown.  Hughes'  fictional 
Jesse  B.  Semple,  known  as  Simple  in 
Simple's  Uncle  Sam  (Hill  and  Wang, 
$3.95),  and  Brown,  telling  his  own 
story  of  his  early  years  in  Manchild 
in  the  Promised  Land  (Macmillan, 
$5.95),  talk  about  the  same  things — 
crowded,  inadequate  housing,  high 
prices  for  poor  quality,  white-owned 
stores,  drug  addicts,  white  people — 
but  their  attitudes  are  as  different  as 
if  they  inhabited  different  planets. 

Simple,  though  fictional,  is  more  real 
to  the  reader.  His  humorous  observa- 
tions on  the  world  in  which  he  finds 
himself  have  a  wry  wisdom  that  tells 
you  he  is  his  own  man  regardless  of 
restrictions  or  inequality. 

Brown  tells  his  story  in  such  a 
kaleidoscopic  shower  of  episodes 
that  you  never  are  sure  just  what 
happened  or  how  he  changed  from 
a  frequent  inmate  of  reform  school  to 
the  educated,  talented  man  he  now 
is.  He  gives  us  only  the  seamy  side, 
and  without  straining  out  any  of  the 
ugliness.  Consequently,  his  is  a  shock- 
ing, unpleasant  book. 

This  does  not  mean  you  should 
ignore  Brown;  books  like  his  broaden 
our  experience  and,  hopefully,  our 
understanding.  But  Hughes,  speaking 
through  Simple,  gives  us  people  who 
can  draw  our  admiration  and  to 
whom  wc  can  relate. 

Our  limitless  opportunities  to  be 
active  as  Christians  are  set  forth  in 
a  helpful  booklet  by  Howard  Grimes 
titled  Realms  of  Our  Calling  (Friend- 
ship Press.  75c4). 

Being  a  Christian,  he  says,  is  not  to 
be  confined  to  activities  of  the  church; 
it  may  be  expressed,  also,  in  non- 
church    groups.    Moreover,   each   lay- 


man's calling  is  also  in  his  daily  work. 
whether  it  be  practicing  a  profession, 
running  a  business,  or  running  a  home. 
This  booklet,  which  can  help  you 
take  a  new  and  more  creative  role 
as  a  Christian,  is  one  of  four  study 
booklets  on  the  1965-66  interdenomi- 
national mission  study  theme:  Mission: 
The  Christian's  Calling.  Other  booklets 
in  the  package  are  The  Word  With 
Power,  by  Suzanne  de  Dietrich,  which 
centers  Bible  study  on  the  nature  of 
the  mission  of  the  people  of  God: 
Babylon  bij  Choice,  in  which  Martin 
E.  Marty  sketches  the  worldwide  en- 
vironment in  which  the  20th-century 
mission  is  set;  and  Mission  as  Decision. 
by  Bernard  C.  Ikeler  and  Stanley  J. 
Rowland,  Jr.,  which  gives  us  case 
studies  of  Christian  laymen  in  mission 
as  they  live  their  daily  lives.  Individual 
booklets  are  75c*.  The  package  of  four 
is  $2.75. 

If  you  enjoyed  Ring  of  Bright  Water 
as  I  did,  you  will  welcome  another 
book  by  Gavin  Maxwell.  In  The  House 
of  Elrig  (Dutton,  $5.95),  he  tells  of 
his  childhood  and  adolescence  in  a 
lonely,  windswept  house  on  the  Scot- 
tish moors.  It  explains  his  love  of 
wild  country  and  living  creatures. 

Founded  during  California's  gold- 
rush  days,  Gump's  of  San  Francisco  is 
more  than  a  store.  It  has  weathered 
earthquake  and  fire,  depression  and 
the  winds  of  change,  molding  the  city's 
artistic  taste  and  becoming  the  source 
to  which  American  museums  and  pri- 
vate collectors  look  for  Asian   art. 

Carol  Green  Wilson  tells  the  story 
of  Gump's  and  the  extraordinary  men 
who  made  it  in  Gump's  Treasure 
Trade  (dwell,  $8.95).  It  is  a  story 
of  courage,  integrity,  and  imagination, 
interlaced  with  the  history  of  a  cit\ 
and  the  search  for  ancient  art  in  the 
mysterious  lands  of  the  Orient. 

In  a  world  that  must  seem  pretty 
outsize  to  them,  small  children  have 
a  decided  preference  for  small  things. 
Thus,  a  little  book  measuring  just 
over  3  by  4  inches  is  the  right  size  for 
them,  and  they  have  given  it  an 
enthusiastic  reception. 

It  is  A  Book  of  Good  Tidings  From 
the  Bible  (Harcourt,  Brace  &  World. 
$1.95),  and  it  contains  such  favorite 
Bible  verses  as  "God  is  love,"  and 
"God  is  our  refuge  and  strength,  a 
very  present  help  in  trouble."  Joan 
Walsh  Anglund  has  illustrated  them 
with  bright  watercolors  or  gently  witty 
line  drawings  showing  young  children 
having  picnics,  gathering  apples,  and 
doing  other  pleasant  things. 

I  am  not  a  great  admirer  of  books 
of  quotation,  or  of  taking  quotations 
out  of  context.  But  this  bright  little 
book  should  help  you  talk  about  God 
to  your  smaller  fry.  — Barnabas 
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LITERARY    critic    commented 
recently  that  we  are  quite  unrealistic 

when  we  assume  that  every  novel 
ought  to  be  a  great  one.  He  says  re- 
viewers often  damn  books  with  faint 
praise  by  saying  that,  while  it  is  a 
good  effort,  it  is  far  from  great.  Why 
should  we  assume,  he  asks,  that  in 
this  field  any  more  than  any  other  we 
have  a  right  to  expeet  greatness  at 
every  turn? 

It  must  be  confessed  that  we  do 
not  make  this  same  judgment  in  other 
fields.  Other  professions  are  not  ex- 
pected to  strike  12  on  every  occasion, 
and  we  are  usually  satisfied  if  they 
maintain  a  fairly  high  average. 

I  think  of  it  in  terms  of  my  own 
work.  The  laymen  I  know  best  seem 
to  expect  good  preaching  but  not 
necessarily  great  preaching  every 
Sunday.  About  all  we  can  ask  of  a 
preacher  who  maintains  an  above- 
average  level  is  that  he  rise  to  the 
heights  a  few  times  a  year. 

The  writer  is  also  a  workman  but 
not  necessarily  a  genius.  Let  us  be 
content  with  a  good,  solid,  workman- 
like job  and  not  act  as  if  we  have 
been  cheated  because  the  book  is  not 
a  masterpiece.  Perhaps  we  have  been 
guilty  of  a  double  standard,  and  per- 
haps men  who  make  a  living  from 
writing  have  a  legitimate  complaint. 
When  we  find  a  great  book,  let  us 
shout  to  the  heavens;  but  when  we 
find  a  good  one,  let  us  be  grateful. 

THE  MUSES  OF  RUIN  by  Wil- 
liam Pearson  (McGraw-Hill,  $5.95) 
is  a  story  about  a  city  in  my  area: 
Las  Vegas,  Nev.,  known  around  the 
world  as  a  center  of  gambling.  It  is 
really  two  cities.  There  is  the  Las 
Vegas  of  the  Strip  and  the  gambling 
casinos,  and  there  is  the  Las  Vegas 
of  the  churches  and  the  ordinary  busi- 
ness life.  It  stands  as  a  symbol  of  the 
problems  and  responsibilities  of 
church  people  everywhere. 

William  Pearson  wrote  a  book  I 
liked  very  much  called  This  Company 
of  Men.  I  turned  to  his  new  book  with 
some  anticipation.  It  did  not  bring  me 
the  pleasure  which  came  to  me  un- 
expectedly from  the  other  book,  prob- 
ably because  I  was  expecting  too 
much.  It  is  a  well-written  story  of  a 


compulsive  gambler  who  is  trapped 
and  destroyed  in  Las  Vegas. 

More  is  being  said  about  this  prob- 
lem than  formerly.  Together  had  an 
article  some  time  ago  about  what  some 
of  our  Methodist  preachers  arc  doing 
in  Las  Vegas.  [See  Assault  on  a  Moral 
Vacuum,  August,  1965,  page  21.] 
Gambling  is  apparently  like  a  drug: 
a  person  can  become  addicted  to  it. 

The  man  in  Pearson's  new  book 
began  by  winning  and  leaving,  but 
he  came  back.  Finally,  he  sinks  to  the 
lowest  level  and  becomes  a  shill,  re- 
ceiving just  enough  money  to  keep 
body  and  soul  together.  He  always 
hopes  for  a  sure-fire  winning  system 
and  that  somewhere  ahead  is  a  big 
win — if  he  can  just  get  a  stake.  His 
best  friend  and  his  sister  try  in  vain 
to  rescue  him.  It  is  a  story  of  hope- 
lessness   and    despair. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  Nevada 
recognizes  gambling  as  legitimate, 
there  is  something  about  it  which  at- 
tracts undesirable  elements.  The  result 
is  not  a  very  pretty  picture,  and  I 
wonder  what  ultimate  future  there  is 
for  a  city  and  a  society  built  on  this 
sand.  There  is  something  evil  in  trying 
to  get  something  for  nothing  whether 
it  be  on  the  Strip  in  Las  Vegas  or  in 
a  bingo  party  at  a  church.  No  matter 
how  we  try  to  romanticize  it,  gam- 
bling is  wrong. 

The  general  impression  is  that  just 
about  everything  that  can  be  said 
concerning  the  Nazis  and  the  Jews 
has  been  said.  Yet,  Meyer  Levin's 
THE  STRONGHOLD  (Simon  is 
Schuster,  $5.95)  shows  that  this  is 
one  of  those  universal  themes  which 
can  never  be  exhausted. 

The  stronghold  is  an  ancient  castle, 
with  moat  and  drawbridge,  which  the 
Nazis  use  as  a  prison  for  political 
hostages.  The  time  is  the  last  days 
of  World  War  II,  with  the  Americans 
practically  knocking  at  the  gate.  In 
the  castle  are  former  leaders  of  an 
occupied  country,  including  cabinet 
members,  an  army  marshal,  bankers, 
a  priest,  and  the  mistress  of  one  of 
the  deposed  premiers. 

On  practically  the  last  day,  there 
arrives  the  infamous  Kraus  who  has 
been   the   executor   of   Hitler's    "final 


solution" — the  annihilation  of  the 
Jewish  people.  He  brings  with  him 
Vcred,  a  Jew,  former  prime  minister 
of  the  occupied  country,  and  hero  of 
his  people.  Kraus  takes  command  and 
plots  to  use  these  prisoners  as  bargain- 
ing tools  for  his  own  safety.  Finally, 
however,  the  baron  (owner  of  the 
castle)  takes  over  with  the  help  of 
his  prisoners  and  expels  Kraus. 

This  book  is  a  very  careful  analysis 
of  the  Jewish  question  and  its  relation- 
ship to  the  Nazis.  Levin  tries  to  give 
us  a  deeper  and  more  penetrating  light 
on  the  subject  as  he  explores  the  rela- 
tionship between  Vered's  fellow  cabi- 
net members  and  the  old  man  who  has 
been  through  so  much  suffering.  Each 
reacts  according  to  his  character,  with 
some  willing  to  sacrifice  the  Jew  again 
and  others  horrified  that  so  little  has 
been  learned  from  the  Nazi  horror. 
The  author  sometimes  comes  close, 
but  in  my  judgment  he  gives  no  final 
clue  to  explain  the  Nazi  attitude 
toward  the  Jew.  I  suspect  strongly 
that  there  is  no  such  clue. 

My  objection  to  the  book  is  its  ex- 
cessive emphasis  on  the  sex  experi- 
ences of  the  Nazi,  Kraus.  It  seems  as 
if  this  is  just  thrown  in  to  appeal  to 
certain  readers.  To  me,  it  is  an 
intrusion  into  an  otherwise  serious 
search  for  deeper  meanings. 

THE  MAN  IN  THE  MIRROR  by 
Frederick  Ayer,  Jr.  (Regnery,  $4.50) 
started  out  as  if  it  were  going  to  be 
a  first-rate  mystery  thriller.  It  went 
along  pretty  well  for  a  while  and  then 
suddenly  became  thoroughly  and  com- 
pletely second-rate.  It  has  to  do  with 
the  kidnapping  of  a  State  Department 
employee  and  the  training  of  a  former 
Nazi  to  take  his  place  and  sell  out 
the  nation  to  the  Communists.  The 
plot  is  artificial  and  contrived. 

As  I  pointed  out  at  the  beginning, 
we  ought  not  to  expect  great  books  at 
every  turn  but  when  they  go  below 
a  certain  level,  we  have  a  legitimate 
reason  to  complain.  You  can  do  better 
than  this  one  and  aren't  you  glad  that 
I  wasted  my  time  so  that  you  would 
not  have  to  waste  yours? 

P.S. — I  have  just  finished  reading 
a  great  novel  which  I  will  tell  you 
about  next  time.  □ 
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For  Lent  and  Easter.. 


The  Most  Precious  Gift  You  Can  Give  . 
The  Most  Rewarding  Book  You  Can  Own 
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The  Bible,  a  timeless  gift  for  any  occasion,  is  especially  appro- 
priate for  Lent  and  Easter.  Cokesbury  presents  the  exciting  and 
highly  acclaimed  Young  Readers  Bible,  plus  a  group  of  other 
fine  Revised  Standard  Version  Bibles  with  special  Methodist 
study  helps.  Select  a  Bible  for  that  favorite  person  (young  or 
old)  .  .  .  and  one  for  yourself,  too! 


For  today's  young  reader  .  .  . 

Youni 
Readers  Bible 

This  special  edition  of  the  Bible  has  been  under  the  supervision 
of  Dr.  Henry  M.  Bullock,  editor  of  church  school  publications 
of  The  Methodist  Church  and  Dr.  Edward  C.  Peterson,  editor  of 
children's  publications.  Features  include:  Complete  Revised 
Standard  Version  text;  introductory  helps;  chapter  and  verse 
headings  in  dictionary-like  format;  bold-face  subject  headings 
outline  each  book;  verse  numbers  set  in  margins;  marginal  color 
tabs;  more  than  600  illustrations  in  two  colors;  time  chart;  eight 
pages  of  full-color  maps  (12  maps) ;  and  presentation  page. 
Page  size,  8y2"xll".  Bound  in  blue  cloth  with  full-color  jacket. 

CO-1 072.  1-4  copies   each,  $5.95 

5  or  more   each,  $4.95 
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For  readers  of  all  ages 


RSV  BIBLES  WITH  ZIPPER  BINDINGS.  These  fine  Bibles 
feature  special  Methodist  study  helps,  self-pronouncing 
text,  16  full-color  illustrations,  and  8  pages  of  full- 
color  maps.  Bound  in  imitation  leather  with  zipper  and 
small  cross  as  zipper  pull.  Wrapped  in  cellophane. 
Black   binding— CO-1  BZ.   Red   binding— CO-1  RZ.    White 

Binding — CO-1WZ.  1-4  copies   each,  $3.45 

5  or  more  each,  $2.65 


RSV  BIBLES  WITH  STURDITE  BINDINGS.  Bibles  contain  spe- 
cial Methodist  study  helps,  16  pages  of  full-color  maps 
and  charts,  15  pages  of  full-color  photographs,  self-pro- 
nouncing text,  presentation  page.  Limp-style  binding.  Gift 
boxed.  Black  sturdite.  red  page  edges,  ribbon  marker.  CO- 
2  Red  sturdite,  red  page  edges,  ribbon  marker.  CO-2R. 

1-4  copies  each,  $3.95 

5  or  more   each,  $2.95 
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Send  mail  orders  to  Regional  Service  Centers 

DALLAS,    TEXAS    75221     •    NASHVILLE,    TENN.    37203 

PARK    RIDGE,    ILL.    60068    •     RICHMOND,    VA.    23216 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIF.  94102  •  TEANtCK,  N.  J.  07666 

Postage  extra — 25^  on  Young  Readers  Bible;  25c1  on  others. 
Add  state  sales  tax  where  it  applies. 


Please   send  me   the   following   Bibles  as   indicated: 

copies,  Voung  Readers  Bible  @  ing   @    1-4  copies  each,  $3.45 
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At  81,  Dr.  Farley  cannot 

give  up  teaching — or  serving  his 

church,  which  proves  that  .  .  . 


He's 
Not  the 
Retiring 

Kind 


w. 


HEN  they  reach  65,  many 
people  retire  with  a  sigh  of  relief. 
A  Few  rare  individuals  never  tire — 
of  giving  themselves  selflessly  to 
their  church  and  to  life.  Dr.  Fred 
L.  Farley,  now  81,  is  the  untiring 
kind. 

A  beloved  and  respected  member 
of  the  Church  of  the  Wayfarer 
(Methodist)  in  Carmel,  Calif.,  his 
dynamic  figure,  with  its  bush  of 
white  hair  and  neatly  clipped  mous- 
tache, is  seen  around  the  building 
almost  as  often  as  that  of  the  pastor. 

Even  after  retiring  as  head  of 
the  classical  languages  department 
at  Methodist-related  University  of 
the  Pacific,  Dr.  Farley  could  not 
give  up  teaching.  He  is  still  bring- 
ing classical  Greek  alive  for  eager 
students  in  weekly  classes  in  the 
church's  Wesley  room. 

Dr.  Farley  started  his  first  class 
at  the  church  in  1956,  a  year  after 
retiring  from  48  years  of  college 
teaching.  Today,  four  of  these  first 
students — a  housewife,  an  author, 
a  minister,  and  a  mail  carrier — 
continue  their  studies  under  his  di- 
rection. They  are  now  reading  the 
Iliad,  after  having  finished  a  por- 
tion of  Plato's  Dialogues,  and  the 
major  part  of  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles  in  the  original  Greek.  A 
deaf  woman,  who  studies  by  lip- 
reading,  is  just  finishing  her  fifth 


Several  of  Dr.  Farley's 

students,  who  have  moved  away,  enjoy 

the  privilege  of  studying  by  mail. 


ap' 


As  the  blackboard  behind  him  fills  with  Greek  words  and 

phrases,  Dr.  Farley  explains  an  intricacy  of  syntax  to  Martie  Quarles, 

a  letter  carrier,  who  hopes  to  enter  the  ministry. 


Greek  tragedy.  It  is  not  unusual  for 
those  who  have  moved  away  from 
Carmel  to  send  him  exercises  by 
mail  for  correction. 

Dr.  Farley,  a  voracious  reader 
himself,  also  leads  a  play-reading 
group,  which  meets  in  the  church. 
With  his  wife,  a  retired  English 
teacher,  and  several  former  profes- 
sional actors  as  mentors,  the  group 
has  read  and  studied  some  of 
Shakespeare's  plays  as  well  as  vari- 
ous English  and  American  dramas. 
Not  surprisingly,  several  plays 
which  have  been  performed  in  the 
church  sanctuary  were  written  by 
Dr.  Farley  himself — including  one 
entirely  in  verse. 

Although  he  often  speaks  to  book 
clubs  and  other  groups  on  Greek 
culture  and  literature,  and  to 
church  groups  on  biblical  interpre- 
tation, his  major  commitment  of 
time  is  to  his  own  church. 
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"Dr.  Farley  is  most  progressive 
in  his  thinking,"  says  his  pastor,  the 
Rev.  Lawrence  K.  Whitfield.  "He 
takes  every  opportunity  to  inter- 
pret the  Methodist  social  position 
in  these  trying  days.  There's  no  one 
in  this  church  unfamiliar  with  the 
way  he  feels  about  serious  matters." 

His  influence  also  is  felt  in  other 
ways,  says  Mr.  Whitfield.  As  chair- 
man of  the  local  commission  on 
worship,  Dr.  Farley  was  instru- 
mental in  the  church's  adopting  a 
new  liturgical  order  of  worship.  He 
has  participated  in  and  urged  at- 
tendance at  the  church's  interces- 
sory prayer  sessions.  And  because 
of  his  knowledge  of  Greek,  Dr. 
Farley's  contributions  to  the  Tues- 
day morning  Bible-study  group  are 
invaluable. 

"Quite  often  Dr.  Farley  is  able 
to  give  us  some  shade  of  meaning 
of  which  we  ourselves  would  have 
been  unaware,"  Pastor  Whitfield 
points  out. 

Recently,  Dr.  Farley  and  his 
commission  proposed  restoration  to 
the  church's  Bible  garden  of  a  large 
mosaic  cross  they  discovered  hid- 
den away  in  the  church  attic.  "His 
is  one  commission,"  remarked  Mr. 
Whitfield,  "that  glories  in  tasks  to 
do." 

If  you  have  retired  with  a  sigh 
of  relief,  beware  attending  the 
Church  of  the  Wayfarer.  You  just 
might  be  infected  with  the  youthful 
enthusiasm  and  drive  of  the  un- 
flagging Dr.  Farley. 

— Ruth  Smith  Baron 
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There's  a  jingle-berry  bush  down  in  the  jungle, 

And  the  elphaboolas  tramp 

Through  the  jungle- juicy  damp 

Round  the  jingle-berry  bush  there  in  the  jungle. 

All  the  tigerolas,  too, 

Come  to  stamp  and  stumble  through 

\L'he  damp  and  leafy  darkness  of  the  jungle. 

^There's  a  thin  and  tanny  track 
Down  the  tigerola's  back 
From  the  tangled  briar  branches  of  the  jungle. 

All  the  elphaboolas'  faces 
Lre  scratched  in  many  places, 
'M-S  they  travel  through  the  tangle  of  the  jungle. 
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In  the  lone  and  leafy  dark 
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Just  to  rub  against  the  bark 

;ng^-beri*y  busb^ere  in  ty 
jerfeerryihush  do 
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VvHEN  I  have  a  problem,  I  tell 
it  to  Mrs.  Pringle,  who  hves  next  door, 
and  she  always  makes  me  feel  better 
right  away. 

I  love  Mrs.  Pringle.  She  must  love 
me,  too,  because  she  always  seems 
glad  to  see  me. 

Mrs.  Pringle  even  likes  to  play  with 
me  after  school.  I  don't  have  a  brother 
or  sister,  so  her  company  means  a  lot. 
I  used  to  play  with  Mrs.  Pringle's 
children,  but  now  they've  grown  big 
and  gone  away.  Maybe  that's  why 
Mrs.  Pringle  enjoys  playing  with  me, 
because  she's  lonely  sometimes,  too. 

My  mother  likes  Mrs.  Pringle.  They 
don't  see  each  other  often,  though. 
Mother  is  usually  busy,  and  so  is  my 
father.  Mother  says  Mrs.  Pringle  was 
living  next  door  even  before  I  was 
born.  I  guess  she's  pretty  old. 

Dad  doesn't  like  Mrs.  Pringle  very 
much.  He  thinks  I  should  spend  more 
time  with  boys  and  girls.  1  do,  but 
I  still  see  her  almost  every  day. 

I  remember  the  first  time  I  met  Mrs. 
Pringle.  I  was  very  little  and  was  play- 
ing in  the  backyard.  She  was  sitting  in 


her  backyard,  too — under  a  tret — but 

she  came  right  over.  I  knew  right  from 
the  start  that  we  would  be  good 
friends. 

Mrs.  Pringle  helps  me  at  school,  but 
she  doesn't  know  about  that  yet. 

Last  week  Miss  Forbes,  my  teacher, 
said  to  write  about  someone  we  like 
to  be  with.  Of  course,  I  wrote  about 
Mrs.  Pringle.  Miss  Forbes  said  my 
paper  had  very  good  feeling,  and  she 
gave  me  an  A. 

I  was  the  only  student  in  the  class 
who  wrote  about  a  neighbor.  Every- 
one else  wrote  about  grandmothers  or 
uncles  or  policemen  or  teachers.  Billy 
Davis  said  he  liked  being  with  his 
dentist,  which  was  unusual,  but  he 
got  only  a  B. 

Sometimes,  on  warm  summer  nights, 
Mrs.  Pringle  and  I  sit  on  the  porch 
and  look  up  at  the  millions  of  stars  in 
the  sky.  I  show  her  the  Big  Dipper 
and  the  other  figures  made  up  of  stars. 
I  learned  about  them  in  school.  I  sup- 
pose Mrs.  Pringle  knows  about  the 
Milky  Way  and  all  that,  but  she  listens 
while  I  tell  her.  That's  another  reason 


I   like  her  so  much.   She  really  listens 

to  what  I  say. 

Mother  and  Dad  don't  have  the 
time  to  listen  like  Mrs.  Pringle  does. 
I  drew  pictures  of  my  parents  when 
I  was  in  first  grade.  They  said,  "very 
nice."  Then  they  had  something  else 
to  do.  When  I  drew  a  picture  of  Mrs. 
Pringle,  she  looked  and  looked  at  it. 
I  felt  like  a  famous  artist. 

My  friends  don't  understand  Mrs. 
Pringle.  One  day  we  went  for  a  walk 
in  the  park.  I  wanted  to  play  with  my 
friends  from  school,  but  Mrs.  Pringle 
just  wanted  to  sit  down  under  a  tree. 
Billy  Davis  told  the  others  that  Mrs. 
Pringle  was  my  babysitter  and  I 
couldn't  go  anywhere  without  her.  Of 
course  it  was  a  joke.  I  go  lots  of  places 
without  Mrs.  Pringle.  I  think  Billy 
hurt  her  feelings,  though,  because  she 
went  home. 

But  I  don't  care  what  other  people 
say.  I  love  Mrs.  Pringle.  She  will  al- 
ways be  my  friend.  My  very  good 
friend. 

Don't  you  wish  you  had  a  nice  cat 
next  door  like  Mrs.  Pringle?  □ 


POTATO  BUG 

A  bug  (for  fun)  is  made  from  one 
Potato — big  or  no. 

His  wooden  legs  are  toothpick  pegs — 
Eleven  to  a  row. 

Each  feeler,  thin,  is  just  a  pin — 
And  with  an  eye  or  two 
(A  pair  of  snaps  or  beads,  perhaps), 
Your  bug  will  look  at  you. 

— Ida  M.  Pardue 
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SELECTED  BITS  FROM  YOUR 


A  Revision  of  Opinion 

DONALD  B.  STROBE,  Pastor 
First  Methodist  Church 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

As  one  of  the  most  vocal  critics  of 
the  "slick-paper  Christianity"  which 
Together  heretofore  has  embodied,  I 
must  confess  with  great  delight  that  I 
am  going  to  have  to  revise  my  opinions 
(prejudices? )  in  regard  to  the  magazine, 
if  you  keep  on  printing  such  excellent 
material  as  the  pictorial  essay  Where 
Is  Christ  Today?  [December,  1965,  page 
35]. 

What  a  wonderful  way  to  remind 
people  of  the  contemporary  significance 
of  the  Incarnation!  Too  often  we  get 
teary  eyed  and  sentimental  about  the 
Baby  who  was  crowded  out  of  the  inn 
and  into  the  stable  back  there  in  Beth- 
lehem, while  at  the  same  time  we  are 
busily  crowding  Him  out  of  the  world 
in  which  we  live.  Too  often  we  become 
so  preoccupied  with  the  Babe  in  the 
manger  that  we  forget  that  he  grew 
up  .  .  .  and  said  some  very  uncom- 
fortable things  and  got  himself  so  in- 
volved in  the  world  that  his  enemies 
plotted  to  get  rid  of  this  troublemaker. 

Congratulations  on  the  effective  way 
in  which  you  have  reminded  us  that 
Christ  is  still  involved  in  our  world. 

Together  'Out  of  Order' 

D.  E.  RUYLE 

Alton,  III. 

After  reading  Dissent:  A  Catalyst  for 
Conscience  [January,  page  15],  I  frank- 
ly think  Together  is  completely  out  of 
order  when  its  editors  start  deciding 
foreign  policy  or  advocating  that  it  is  all 
right  to  stage  protest  marches  concern- 
ing this  foreign  policy. 

Editorials  like  yours  give  me  serious 
doubts  as  to  whether  I  should  continue 
to  belong  to  The  Methodist  Church.  Too 
many  people  are  beginning  to  talk  about 
patriotism  as  though  it  were  something 
to  be  shied  away  from.  Too  many  of  our 
young  people  no  longer  have  the  patri- 
otic spirit  nor  do  they  have  any  respect 
for  our  flag;  and  this  is  only  encouraged 
by  people  like  you. 

I  am  also  disappointed  that  the  Meth- 
odist Board  of  Christian  Social  Concerns 
should  become  involved  in  any  way  as 
to  policy  in  protest  demonstrations.  [See 
Uphold  Right  to  Protest,  January,  page 


9].  It  seems  to  me  that  any  church,  ours 
or  any  other,  should  concern  itself  with 
the  teachings  of  Christ  and  let  those 
who  decide  foreign  policy  do  so  without 
interference.  If  Secretary  of  State  Rusk 
decided  to  interfere  with  the  workings 
of  our  religious  institutions,  it  would 
not  be  acceptable.  But  I  think  he  would 
have  as  much  right  to  do  so  as  you  have 
to  interfere  in  foreign  policy. 

Hurrah  for  Dissent! 

ROBERT   H.   HAMILL,   Dean 

Marsh  Chapel,  Boston  University 

Boston,  Mass. 

The  January  issue  is  particularly 
good.  Hurrah  for  your  editorial,  Dissent: 
A  Catalyst  for  Conscience!  We  will  need 
more  of  this  from  now  on.  Also  for 
Foreign  Aid's  Quiet  Success  [page  62] 
and  Taking  the  Church  to  the  Factory 
[page  22]  on  the  Detroit  Industrial  Mis- 
sion. Wonderful! 

Genuine  Dialogue  Needed 

ALBION   ROY  KING 

Department  of  Philosophy 

Cornell  College 

Mount  Vernon,  Iowa 

I  would  like  to  add  a  note  to  Tom 
Price's  Abstinence  .  .  .  With  Temperance 
[December,  1965,  page  17].  I  will  sup- 
port his  contention  that  we  should 
throw  away  our  fear  of  groups  outside 
the  church  which  have  avoided  the 
abstinence-moderation  debate.  But  we 
should  cultivate  alertness  toward  these 
groups. 

I  have  read  a  great  deal  of  their  liter- 
ature. Few  of  the  writers  are  skilled  in 
avoiding  controversy,  so  they  do  what 
is  more  devastating  than  making  a 
direct  argument  for  moderation.  Instead, 
they  presuppose  it  and  tacitly  confirm 
it,  always  without  analysis  of  the  con- 
cept. 

Nothing  is  more  perilous  right  now 
than  the  popular  notion  that  moderate 
drinking  is  morally  acceptable  and  that, 
except  for  a  few  deviates,  everyone  does 
drink  moderately. 

A  genuine  dialogue  between  drinkers 
and  abstainers  would  be  a  great  advance 
if  it  could  be  done  on  friendly  basis 
which  would  lead  to  examination  of  the 
concept  of  moderation  and  the  difficul- 
ties of  maintaining  such  a  program  in 
the  present  culture.  An  agreement  to 
silence?  No! 


Preoccupied  With  Our  image? 

MRS.  JACK  OWENS,  Chairman 

Commission  on  Christian  Social 

Concerns 

Alderstate  Methodist  Church 

Arlington,  Texas 

Isn't  it  just  like  that  Board  of  Chris- 
tian Social  Concerns  to  offer  that  article 
Abstinence  .  .  .  With  Temperance, 
through  the  Methodist  family  magazine 
at  a  time  when  local  churches  are  trying 
to  stress  abstinence?  If  the  board  were 
less  preoccupied  with  the  opinions  that 
other  churches  may  have  of  our  church, 
we  might  realize  more  of  our  goals. 

An  Ecumenical  Contribution 

FRANKLIN  P.  FRYE,  Ret.  Minister 

Bedford,  N.H. 

Tom  Price's  Abstinence  .  .  .  With 
Moderation  stated  well  much  with 
which  I  agree.  But  his  presentation  of 
the  real  and  relevant  reasons  for  Chris- 
tian total  abstinence  was  accompanied 
by  the  suggestion  that  this  position  be 
less  emphasized. 

Methodism's  historic  witness  for  total 
abstinence  as  the  best  stewardship  of 
life  is  one  of  the  finest  contributions  we 
can  make  to  ecumenical  Christianity. 
Co-operation  in  fighting  alcoholism  is 
important,  but  it  must  never  be  at  the 
expense  of  soft-pedaling  our  conviction 
or  lessening  the  vigor  of  our  fight 
against  all  the  evils  of  alcohol  and  the 
social  custom  which  blinds  so  many 
fine  people  to  social  responsibility  in 
this  regard. 

At  a  time  when  enthusiastic  and  in- 
telligent presentation  of  total  abstinence 
seems  to  have  decreasing  Methodist 
expression,  I  was  heartened  recently 
to  hear  excellent  appeals  for  this  posi- 
tion by  two  Roman  Catholic  priests  on 
two  programs  of  a  Boston  television 
station. 

Thanks  for  Sermon  Illustration 

KENNETH  W.   GOODELL,   Pastor 

The  Methodist  Church 

Ashland,  III. 

I  am  thankful  that  you  printed  the 
letter  signed  by  Angus  MacDonald  and 
Foster  Fergman  in  its  entirety.  [See 
Letters,  January,  page  68.]  It  will  pro- 
vide a  good  illustration  for  a  future 
sermon. 

To  Each  His  Own 

NEVITT  B.  SMITH.  Pastor 

Tigard    Methodist   Church 

Tigard,  Oreg. 

Never  let  it  be  said  that  I  like  every- 
thing in  every  issue  of  Together.  But 
if  I  had  nothing  better  (or  worse)  to 
complain  about  than  some  art  work 
which  didn't  tickle  my  fancy,  I'd  keep 
quiet. 

Has  it  ever  failed?  If  Together  prints 
any  art  not  of  the  Warner  Sallman 
school,   the  protests  roll   in.   Letters  in 
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the  January  issue  [pages  68  and  69], 
complaining  about  the  Fitz-Gerakl 
sculpture,  The  Ten  Commandments 
[November,  1965,  page  55],  are  a  case 
in  point.  One  reader  found  the  work 
"grotesque  and  depressing,"  but  no  one 
asked  her  to  frame  these  pictures  for 
her  living  room.  Why  do  so  many  people 
expect  everyone's  artistic  taste  to  echo 
their  own? 

And  the  reader  who  saw  pornography 
in  this  same  work  really  takes  the  cake. 
"Imagination  can  do  the  rest,"  he  says. 
He  must  have  the  dirtiest  imagination 
going. 

De  gustibus  non  est  disputandum. 
(Or  words  to  that  effect.) 

Everyone  to  his  own  translation,  of 
coarse,  but  we  like  Jeremy  Taylor's 
rendering  oj  that  Latin  proverb: 
"There  can  be  no  disputing  about 
tastes." — Eds. 

In  the  Beholder's  Eye? 

MRS.   WILLIAM  L.   DILLER 

Baltimore,  Md. 

Claude  F.  Wright  wrote  to  protest 
"pornography"  in  your  November,  1965, 
issue,  and  implied  that  anyone  with 
imagination  would  gloat  over  Clark  B. 
Fitz-Gerald's  depiction  of  "Neither  shall 
you   commit   adultery." 

I  consider  myself  normally  imagina- 
tive, receptive  to  creative  ideas,  and  I 
find  no  lewdness.  Perhaps  if  beauty  is  in 
the  eye  of  the  beholder,  so  is  much 
pornography.  There  has  never  been  an 
issue  of  Together  that  my  children  were 
kept  from  seeing.  I  have  used  the  art 
in  church  school  at  the  kindergarten 
level  and  in  Woman's  Society  programs. 

Thank  you  for  your  questioning  edi- 
torials and  your  dissenting  opinions. 
May  Together  never  totally  conform  or 
be  only   an   official   mouthpiece. 

Art  or  Propaganda? 

DAVID  V.  LEONARD 

Trivoli,  III. 

The  first  thing  I  usually  read  when 
I  receive  a  new  issue  of  Together  is  the 
humor  section:  Letters.  I  was  not  dis- 
appointed by  the  January  issue.  Of 
particular  interest  were  some  readers' 
comments  regarding  Clark  B.  Fitz- 
Gerald's  The  Ten  Commandments. 

I  agree  that  this  sculpture  may  not 
reflect  "official"  opinion.  If  it  did,  it 
would  no  longer  be  art  but  propaganda. 
No  work  of  art  can  reflect  an  "official 
opinion"  and  still  be  art,  unless  this 
"opinion"  is  also  that  of  the  artist.  That 
is  why  there  is  very  little  really  good 
church  art.  The  artist's  work  has  to  be 
approved  by  a  committee  or,  worse,  by 
a  general  consensus  of  church  members. 
My  own  opinion  is  that  The  Ten  Com- 
mandments is  good  art.  After  all,  it's 
biblical. 

As  to  the  charge  of  pornography, 
well   it   was   Moses   who    gave    us    the 


Seventh  Commandment,  not  Mr,  Fitz- 

Gerald.  Nor  should  we  blame  the  ai  list 
for     what     our     own     imaginations     an' 

capable  of. 

Oldest  Edifice,  Not  Congregation 

FREDERICK  E.  MASER,  Pastor 

St.  George's  Metliodist  Church 

Philadelphia]  Pa. 

Please  express  my  sincere  thanks  to 
Barnabas  for  the  review  of  my  booklet 
The  Dramatic  Story  of  Early  American 
Methodism  (January,  page  56].  How- 
ever, may  I  hasten  to  make  one  slight 
correction?   Barnabas  refers  to  Old  St. 


George's  as  our  oldest  Metlio  list  con- 
gregation. As  a  matter  of  laet,  John 
Stieet  congregation  in  New  York  is 
older  than  ours  and  is  still  in  existence 

What   Old   St.   George's   does   claim    ifl 
the     possession     of     the     world's     oldei  I 

Methodist  church  edifice  in  continuous 

service.  The  original  John  Street  build- 
ing was  torn  down;  ours  is  still  standing. 

He's  Miss  Burt's  Opposite 

DUANE  H.  McEWEN 
Juneau,  Alaska 

Thank  you  very  much  for  the  won- 
derfully    inspiring     article,     King-Size 


Dollar  for  dollar,  no  investment  you  can  make  is 

SO  SAFE 
SO  SURE 
SO  SATISFYING 


Considering  safety  of  principal,  substantial  tax  savings,  and  complete  avoidance 
Cfl  CAFr  °^  brokerage  or  legal  fees,  the  guaranteed  life  income  from  a 
a\t  atXEL  Woman's  Division  Gift  Annuity  (up  to  8%  in  later  years) 
makes  it  the  most  attractive  investment  for  any  Methodist  churchman. 

Bullish  market  or  bearish,  boom  or  recession,  peacetime  or  wartime,  your 
Cfi  CTTDF  annuity  check  never  varies,  even  by  a  penny.  For  more  than  25 
dU  dUftli  years,  every  annuitant  has  received  his  regular  check,  in  the  full 
and  precise  amount  guaranteed,  right  on  time. 

Your  resources  are  carefully  invested  to  produce  income  for  as  long  as  you 
live;  at  death  they  are  released  to  perpetuate  the  church's  mission  of  healing, 
5fl  QATKFVINP  teacrnng  and  preaching  the  Gospel  around  the  world. 
dU  on  1 101 1  In  v  At  tne  mCeption  of  your  annuity  ( ies )  you  may  designate 
a  specific  field  of  mission,  or  you  may  leave  a  certain  freedom  to  the  Division 
to  meet  changing  programs  and  projects  over  the  years. 


WOMAN'S  DIVISION 

OF  THE  BOARD  OF  MISSIONS 

OF  THE  METHODIST  CHURCH 

475  Riverside  Drive 

New  York,  New  York  10027 


For  more  information,  clip  and  mail  the  coupon  today. 

i r^r-1 

To  the  Treasurer  of  the  Woman's  Division  J-ib 

Please  send  me  without  cost: 

□  The  challenging  new  booklet,  "DEDICATED  DOL- 
LARS", telling  how  I  may  benefit  from  Woman's 
Division  Annuities 

□  The  helpful  booklet,  "REMEMBERING  THE 
WOMAN'S  DIVISION  IN  YOUR  WILL",  covering 
proper  steps  in  drawing  up  a  will  or  bequest 

Name 


Address. 
City 


.State. 


.ZIP. 
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PdcUpve  Vouk  I 

On  £ov€Mplwto^P£ate^ 


•  Large  10  inch  gold- 
bordered  plates. 

•  Orders  filled  for  25 
or  more  plates  show- 
ing your  own  Church 
or  other  scene. 

•  We  also  print 
Church  Note  Paper 

For  sample  and  illustrated  literature  write: 

PRESTON  HOPKINSON  CO. 

Dept.  T,  Appomattox,  Virginia     24522 

DE  MOULIN 
ROBES 

Designed  with  grace  and 
dignity  in  your  selection 
of  the  finest  materials 
and  beautiful  colors. 
Masterfully  tailored. 
Sensibly  priced.  Write 
for  free  catalog  and 
swatches.  State  name 
of  church  and  pulpit 
or  choir  type. 
De  Moulin  Bros.  &  Co. 
1103  So.  4th  St. 
Greenville,  Illinois 

FREE  !     SUCCESS-PROVEN  FUND  RAISING  PLANS 

for  organizations.  Gifts,  candies, 
flavors,  household  necessities.  Profits  to 
100%  plus  beautiful  premiums  and  TV 
stamps.  Also  free  dining  and  kitchen 
equipment.  No  money  needed.  Write  for 
free  catalog  and  details: 

SHELBY   SPECIALTY   CO. 
Elyria    1 ,   Ohio 


E-Z  CASH  RECORD 

Designed  for  the  group  whose  trea- 
surer has  had  no  bookkeeping  experi- 
ence. 

$1.95        Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

G.  R.  Bell 

1007    E.    2nd,    Duluth,    Minnesota 


rnrpf       Fabulous  NEW  Money  Maker 
rKKC  •"SAMPLER"  NAPKIN  COLLECTION 


EARN  EXTRA  $10  TO  $25  WEEKLY  SHOWING 
NEW  ALL-OCCASION  GREETING  CARDS! 

Easy  friendly  way  to  make  money!  Up  to  40%  profit 
taking  orders  for  quaint  NEW  Colonial  "Sampler"  Napkin 
Collection.  Also  show  big  line  Everyday  Card,  Gift  Wrap 
Assortments.  Gifts.  Sample  set  of  "SAMPLER"  NAPKINS 
FREE  if  you  request  Cards  on  approval.  Write  today. 

REGAL  GREETINGS  Dept.18-0Ferndale, Mich. 48220 


PEWS, PULPITS  CHANCEL 

FURNITURE 

a/  write  for  Free  catalog 

W    AND  LOW  DIRECT  PRICES 

J.RRedington&Co. 


DEPT.  2,  SCRANTON,  PA.    18501 


teise  MO/V£Y  Quic% 


TAKING  ORDERS  FOR 

CORRESPONDENCE 


EACH  WITH  A 


PHOTO  of  your  CHURCH 


r   CLUB,  SCHOOL,  HOSPITAL,  ETC. 

These  attractive  Boxes  of  24  sheets  and  24  en- 
velopes are  quickly,  easily  sold  for  only  $1  per 
box.  Generous  profits  for  your  Group.  Friends, 
neighbors  buy  on  sight.  For  FREE  samples 
and  tested  Money -Making  Plans  just  write: 

SPALDING  PUBLISHERS,  Dept.  A 
1020  West  94th  Street      -       Chicago  20,  Illinois 


Queen  [December,  1965,  page  54].  I  read 
it  over  many  times,  and  it  really  hit 
home.  You  see,  I  am  Miss  Burt's  com- 
plete opposite.  I  am  a  man,  24  years 
old,  5  feet  5  inches  tall,  and  look  young 
enough  to  be  commonly  mistaken  for  a 
high-school  student. 

I  admire  Miss  Burt's  courage  and  her 
ability  to  see  the  light  side  of  a  trying 
situation.  For  my  own  part,  the  cruel 
remarks,  the  memories  of  always  being 
left  out  because  I  was  "too  young,"  and 
having  my  ability  judged  by  my  looks 
have  left  a  bitterness  that  is  difficult 
to  overcome. 

Indebted  to  Miss   Burt 

G.   G.   CAMPBELL 

Borger,  Texas 

All  of  us  who,  in  childhood  or  ado- 
lescence, were  painfully  self-conscious 
should  be  indebted  to  Orene  Burt  and 
to  Together  for  publishing  her  marvel- 
ously  humorous  memoirs  in  King-Size 
Queen.  Here  is  a  uniquely  expressed 
example  to  all  of  us,  to  make  the  most 
of  what  God  has  given  us. 

Reading  this  article,  I  could  not  help 
thinking  of  Charlie  Brown  and  the  rest 
of  the  Peanuts  gang.  Orene's  rhetorical- 
ly posed  question,  "Who  else  could  I 
hit?"  brings  to  mind  the  arrogant 
Lucy's  doubled-fist  diplomacy  as  a 
normal  way  of  life.  Similarly,  Charlie 
Brown's  sister,  Sally  (forced  to  wear  an 
eye  patch  to  help  clear  up  an  affliction 
designated  in  layman's  terms  as  "lazy 
eye"),  has  her  feelings  hurt  when  a 
schoolmate  jeers  that  she  looks  like 
Long  John  Silver.  But  she  also  has  her 
hand  hurt  on  account  of  slugging  the 
abusive  schoolmate  in  retaliation. 

Sometimes  we  wonder  what  keeps 
Charlie  Brown  from  being  crushed  by 
the  endless  cruelties  he  endures  from 
his  acquaintances.  But  every  once  in  a 
while,  thank  God,  his  faith  in  mankind 
is  restored  by  someone's  redeeming, 
simple  act  of  love. 

Poor  Use  of  Scripture 

RUSSELL  E.  OWEN,  Pastor 

First  Methodist  Church 

Cleveland,  Okla. 

Never  have  I  read  a  Together  article 
with  such  poor  exegesis  of  Scripture  and 
so  out  of  touch  with  the  traditional 
Methodist  approach  to  Scripture  as  The 
Bible:  Window  to  Modern  Science 
[December,  1965,  page  18]. 

An  example  of  its  poor  exegesis  is 
its  opening  use  of  a  verse  from  Genesis. 
It  lifts  this  passage  completely  out  of 
context  and  uses  it  in  a  way  that  was 
never  intended.  The  story  of  the  tower 
of  Babel  is  not  a  story  of  man's  first 
attempt  to  explore  space.  It  is  a  story 
of  man's  utter  rebellion  against  God 
and  his  attempts  to  storm  heaven  and 
usurp  God's  authority  and  power.  This 
particular  verse  reflects  a  primitive  un- 
derstanding of  God  as  Israel  interprets 


his  reasons  for  blocking  man's  at- 
tempted rebellion. 

The  author  approaches  the  Scripture 
in  a  fundamentalistic  way  that  never 
has  been  a  part  of  our  Methodist  her- 
itage. He  treats  the  Bible  as  a  catalog 
of  soothsayings  that  predict  future 
events.  One  is  then  left  to  seek  and 
interpret  "hidden"  symbols  that  talk 
about  modern  scientific  discoveries. 

The  Bible  is  the  collected  witnesses 
of  men  to  God's  redemptive  activity 
and  men's  faltering  response  of  faith. 
Prophecy  is  not  primarily  the  predict- 
ing of  future  events  but  the  speaking 
forth  for  God.  A  prophet  is  God's  spokes- 
man. He  spoke  of  future  events  only  in 
relation  to  God's  impending  judgment 
upon  Israel's  continuing  rebellion. 

'Members'  Not  'Delegates' 

JAMES  D.  NIXON,  Pastor 

Grosse  Pointe  Methodist  Church 

Grosse  Pointe,  Mich. 

Your  November,  1965,  issue  contains 
a  news  item,  Five  Amendments  Ratified. 
[page  6]  which  refers  to  the  number  of 
"lay  delegates"  a  pastoral  charge  may 
elect.  I  urgently  suggest  that  you  cor- 
rect the  improper  perpetuation  of  the 
term  "lay  delegate"  with  reference  to 
lay  participation  in  annual  conferences. 
The  term  "delegate"  applies  to  General 
and  Jurisdictional  conferences  only. 
"Lay  member"  is  the  correct  term  your 
writer  should  have  used. 

This  is  a  larger  problem  than  words. 
It  includes  the  full  acceptance,  responsi- 
bility, and  recognition  of  lay  member- 
ship in  every  annual  conference.  At 
Jurisdictional  and  General  conference 
levels,  both  laity  and  clergy  are  dele- 
gates. At  annual  conferences  there  are 
only  clergy  and  lay  members. 

'A  Lovely  Choice' 

JANE  L.  MARTIN 

Waynesboro.  Pa. 

My  sincere  thanks  for  your  choice 
of  an  unusual  Christmas  cover.  This 
disturbing  painting  of  Van  Gogh's  long 
has  been  a  favorite  of  mine.  Some 
readers  would  wish  for  a  more  conven- 
tional picture,  but  to  me  this  was  a 
lovely  choice. 

'Feeling  of  Apprehension' 

MRS.  ETHEL  T.  WLMMER 

Alexandria,  Ind. 

You  asked  how  your  readers  felt 
about  the  cover  picture  for  December. 
1965 — Vincent  van  Gogh's  The  Starry 
Night. 

This  reader  does  not  like  it,  espe- 
cially on  my  church  magazine.  It  looks 
like  approaching  destruction  and  gives 
me  a  feeling  of  apprehension.  A  lot  of 
your  Indiana  readers  would  agree  with 
me.  Indiana  has  suffered  too  much  from 
swirling  winds  in  the  last  year.  No  one 
who  has  ever  heard  the  roar  of  a  tor- 
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CLASSIFIED   ADS 


Address  TOdETHE  R—  Classified  Li.pl 
:'0I  I  luhth  Avenue.  South.  Nashville,  Tcnn.  3720.1 
The  CLASSIFIED  Motion  ol  TOQETHEB  m&giilna  is 
deatgaed  aicliulvely  i"i  »n  •xohuure  batwoaa  nibBcrlbarfl 
.mil  id  iieii>  subacrlbera.  si.ui.IhuI  ottegorlM  »>ui>  Mo 
Agents  or  (>iipoiiuiiii\  ior  profll  advertising,  Advertise 
menu  of  ■  Btriotly  oommeidaJ  nature  are  nol  aooeptabla. 

CASH      MUST      ACCOMPANY      ALL      ORDERS.      Kiile: 

uinimiim  charge  110.50  in  words)  tv  saoti  additional 
mud  If  rou  wi>i"  TOGETHER  to  bandle  replies,  Inolude 
JS.00  extra  (or  iwv  service, 


HKLI'   WANTKI) 


ARTISTS:  YOUNC  PERSONS  WITH  2  ...  8 
years  formal  training  in  commercial  art  ami  or 
experience  in  layout  and  design  art  work  for 
Advertising  Designee  Book  Designer)  ami 
Magazine  Designer  positions  open  in  Nashville. 
Semi  letter  of  application  and  resume  to: 
Placement  Department,  THE  MKTHODIST 
PUBLISHING  HOUSE,  201  Eighth  Avenue, 
South.    An    Equal    Opportunity    Employer. 

HELP  WANTED 

ASSISTANT  DIRECTOR:  GROUP  LIVING.  Ex- 
perienced in  supervision  :  Salary  based  on  ex- 
perience: Retirement  Plan:  Social  Security: 
Children's  Home  of  Wyoming  Conference,  11S2 
Chennngo  Street,  Binghamton.  New  York 
13901. 


POSITION    WANTED 


CAMP  OR  INSTITUTE  ACTIVITIES.  12  years 
directing  and  coordinating  experience.  H.A. 
B.D.  Relocate  anywhere.  Write  TOGETHER. 
Box  T-O,  201  Eighth  Avenue,  South.  Nash- 
ville,   Tennessee     37203. 


The  consistent  advertisers  in  your 
magazine,  TOGETHER,  deserve 
your  continued  support  and  consid- 
eration. When  writing  them,  be 
sure  to  mention  vou  read  of  their 
product  or  service  in  TOGETHER. 


MOVING? 


TOGETHER  will  arrive  when 
you  do  if  you  let  us  know.  Send 
this  coupon  plus  an  old  address 
label  from  TOGETHER. 
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■ 
■ 
• 

CHANGE  OF  ADDRESS  NOTICE    j 

• 

■ 

Name 

• 

NEW  ADDRESS 

• 
■ 

City                                                                 : 

State  ZIP 

Mail,  with  old   mailing   label,  to 

TOGETHER 

201    Eighth  Ave,  South 
Nashville,  Tenn.     37203 


nado  pass  over  his  liou.se  like  a  speed- 
ing express  train  in  the  dead  of  night 
is  ever  likely  to  forget  It— or  to  enjoy 
.1  picture,  however  artistic,  which  sug- 
gests such  a  terrifying  experience. 

A  'Very  Different'  Cover 

ALICE   M.   MEGARGLE 

Cresco,  Pa. 

I  must  say  that  your  December,  19(55, 
cover  is  so  very  different.  I  rather  like 
the  way  you  have  made  it  up. 

I  think  the  color  photography  in 
Fall  to  Winter  [December,  1965,  page 
76]  is  just  beautiful.  It  makes  me  feel 
I  am  standing  on  the  lake  shore,  view- 
ing this  lovely  scene  with  my  own  eyes 
Please  keep  up  the  good  work  on  your 
photography  and  your  fine  articles. 

'A  Cause  for  Shouting' 

KENDALL  K.  McCABE,  Pastor 

Smith  Island 

Eioell,  Md. 

I  was  surprised  at  Bishop  Nail's  an- 
swer to  the  question  regarding  ushers' 
boutonnieres  for  Communion.  [See 
Your  Faith  and  Your  Church,  Decem- 
ber, 1965,  page  53.]  Not  that  I  care 
whether  or  not  ushers  wear  them,  but 
the  bishop's  elaboration  on  the  general 
theme  of  the  Lord's  Supper  is  what  sur- 
prises me. 

Bishop  Nail  gives  no  evidence  of  hav- 
ing any  familiarity  with  any  of  the 
liturgical  studies  which  have  been  a 
part  of  the  contemporary  life  of  the 
church,  or  even  with  Charles  Wesley's 
hymns  concerning  the  Eucharist. 

"Lift  up  your  hearts!"  is  a  festive  ex- 
clamation and  has  always  been  intended 
as  such.  Our  fellowship  is  a  real  one 
with  the  Risen  Lord.  We  are  not  laying 
a  wreath  on  the  tomb  of  a  dead  Jesus, 
as  someone  has  described  the  conven- 
tional quarterly  obligation.  Further,  we 
do  not  memorialize  the  Last  Supper, 
as  the  bishop  expresses  it;  we  celebrate 
the  act  of  God  in  Jesus  Christ,  the 
whole  act,  and  we  anticipate  the 
heavenly  banquet.  If  there  ever  was 
cause  for  "old-fashioned  Methodist 
shouting,"  it  is  when  the  minister  ex- 
horts the  congregation,  "Let  us  give 
thanks  unto  the  Lord." 

I  also  have  problems  with  an  equation 
of  ushers'  boutonnieres  and  clerical 
stoles,  but  you  probably  will  get  other 
letters  about  that. 

Not  His  View 

ANDREW  C.  SIMONSON,  Pastor 

St.  Stephen's  Methodist  Church 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Bishop  Nail's  comments  concerning 
ministerial  vestments,  I  would  like  to 
say,  are  not  my  view.  The  ministry  of 
the  church,  in  its  Catholic  expression 
which  we  inherit  through  John  Wes- 
ley, has  worn  stoles  as  the  symbol  of 
the  yoke  of  Christ  and  the  authority  to 


200    YEARS   OF 
METHODISM    IN    AMERICA 


— -•  ^Aa 


The  commemorative  plate  honoring  the 
pioneers  who  gave  their  lives  in  preaching 
the  Gospel  of  Christ  and  establishing  Meth- 
odism in  America.  Many  are  listed  on  the 
reverse   side. 

MADE    FROM    THE    VERY    EARTH    TRODDEN 
BY  "CIRCUIT  RIDERS"— NATIVE  CLAYS. 


Every    Methodist     family    should    have    one! 

A  MUST  for  plate  collectors! 

Drilled  in  rim  for  hanging 

LIMITED   EDITION 
$2-95    EACH 

Prepaid  anywhere  in  the  U.S. 

$3.50  in  Canada  and  Mexico 

Please  send  check — No  C.O.D.s 

ATTENTION  M.Y.F.  LEADERS: 
Do  you  need  a  proiect  for  your  M.Y.F.  fund? 
By  special  arrangement  with  the  manufac- 
turer, you  can  make  a  handsome  profit  for 
your  M.Y.F.  fund,  distributing  them  to  your 
membership.  WRITE  US  FOR  DETAILS  IM- 
MEDIATELY. 

Owned  and  sold  only  by,  and  all  net  proceeds 
go  to 

M.Y.F. 

FIRST  METHODIST  CHURCH 

SAPULPA,  OKLAHOMA  74066 


MOORE  Choir  Robes 


Write  for  free  fact  kit  A74 

E.  R.  MOORE  CO. 

7230  N.  Caldwell  •  Niles  (Chicago)  III.  60648 

110  Voice  Rd.  •  Carle  Place  (L.I.)  N.  Y.  11514 

1641  N.  Allesandro  •  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  90026 

1605  Boylston  •  Seattle,  Wash.  98122 


RUN  SPARE  TIME 

Greeting  Card-Gift  Shop  at  home! 
Show  friends  samples  of  new  1966  All-occa- 
sion greeting  cards,  gifts.  Take  orders  .  .  . 
earn  to  100%  profit.  No  experience  needed. 
Try  without  cost!  Special  fund  raising  plans 
for  organizations.  Rush  name  for  samples  on 
approval. 

REGAL   GREETINGS 
Dept.    18  N,    Ferndalc,    Michigan 


FIRST  CHOICE! 


Send  For 
FREE 

DIRECT  PRICE 
CATALOG 


FOLDING  TABLES 


DIRECT-lrom  FACTORY  savings,  quality  equip- 
ment and  complete  selection  have  made 
modern  Monroe  Folding  Tables  FIRST  CHOICE 
with  organizations  the  world  over!  Also  big 
savings  on  chairs,  storage  trucks,  risers,  par- 
titions, etc.  Send  for  FREE  40-page  catalog! 

THE    MONROE    CO. 

59  Church  St.  Colfax,  Iowa  5005.4 
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THE    1966   ANNUAL 

Alaskan 

Cruise  for  Methodists 

Come  along  for  a  delightful  adventure  in  good 
fellowship,  thrilling  scenery  and  peaceful,  restful 
voyaging  in  cool,  far-northern  waters  on  the 
annual  fun-loving  Alaskan  Cruise-Tour  for 
Methodists.  Choice  of  two  departure  dates — 
June  18  and  July  28  from  Chicago.  For  the 
past  sixteen  summers  these  tours  to  Alaska  have 
been  operated  for  members  of  The  Methodist 
Church,  and  each  time  a  wonderful  group  of 
congenial  people  who  enjoy  friendly  travel  to- 
gether, assembled  for  the  trip. 

Sailing  aboard  Canadian  Pacific's  new  S.  S. 
"Princess  Patricia"  the  cruise  includes  Ketch- 
ikan, Juneau,  Mendenhall  Glacier,  Wrangell, 
Skagway.  Lake  Bennett  and  Carcross  in  Alaska 
and  the  Yukon.  The  scenic  Glacier  National 
Park,  the  Pacific  Northwest,  Rainier  National 
Park,  and  the  American  Rockies,  are  included  in 
the  trip.  Altogether  a  marvelous  escorted  tour 
with  the  best  company  of  fellow  travelers  imag- 
inable. 

Space  on  the  tours  is  limited — Demands  are 
heavy — Send  your  reservation  in  early. 

Write  for  free  literature  to: 

Methodist  Alaska  Cruise-Tour 

c/o  CAREFREE  TRAVEL,   INC. 

Suite  850 

401  No.  Michigan  Ave. 

Chicago,   III.      60611 

No  obligation 

AROUND-THE-WORLD  TOUR 

17th  annual  around-the-world  tour.  All  expense  and 
economical,  includes  sightseeing  and  conferences  with 
Heads  of  States,  Ambassadors.  Editors.  Educators,  Mis- 
sionaries. 

lfi  exotic  countries — see  HOLTLAND,  Japan.  Formosa, 
Hong  Kong,  Thailand.  India.  Nepal,  Egypt.  Greece,  etc. 
Optional  return  via  RUSSIA.  July  4  departure.  7  won- 
derful weeks.  8  hours  credit  if  desired.  (Also  3  week 
Holy  Land  Tour,  departure  March  7).  Write  for  folder. 
BRYAN  WORLD  TOUR 
1880  Cage  Blvd.,  Topeka,  Kansas    66604 


SWISS  &  ENGLISH 
METHODIST  HOMES  YOUR  HOSTS 

Trovel  with  congenial  Methodists  in  6  coun- 
tries July  13  to  Aug.  3.  Scandinavian  Tour 
with  Norway  and  Denmark  Homes  as  Hosts 
Same  Dates.  Write  Dr.  Huddleston,  136  Blen- 
heim  Road.  Columbus.  Ohio. 


|  WORLD  TOUR  I 

j  For  brochure  write  Dr.  Robert  j 
|  Panzer,  leader,  First  Methodist,  | 
j  Sacramento,  California     95816.      j 


Ask  for  folders  on  Maupintour's  new  1966 

QUALITY  TOURS 

□  HOLY  LANDS.  Egypt,  Lebanon,  Syria,  Jordan, 
Israel,  Greece,  Italy  plus  Greek  Isle  Cruise 
and  Istanbul.  Planned  by  Harriet-Louise  H. 
Patterson.  Inspirational,  educational,  enjoy- 
able. Prestige  directors.  Departures  monthly. 
Also,  escorted  tours  to  □  Western  Europe, 
rj  Spain,  D  Scandinavia,  □  USSR/Eastern 
Europe,  f]  Balkans/Greece,  fj  Central  Asia/ 
Samarkand/Kabul /Persepolis,   H  So.  America. 

Cx]  Check  tour  which  interests  you  and  write 
for  free  descriptive  folder  to  Maupintour,  711 
West  23rd   Street,   Lawrence,  Kansas   66044. 
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administer  the  Holy  Sacraments  for  at 
least  a  millennium. 

Methodism  lately  has  rediscovered 
our  older  sacramental  character  which 
was  almost  lost  in  the  tidal  wave  of 
American  revivalism.  I  am  not  con- 
vinced that  simplicity  necessarily  leads 
to  the  beauty  of  holiness,  as  Bishop  Nail 
says.  As  I  note  God's  directions  to  the 
Aaronic  priests  and  the  character  of 
worship  in  St.  John's  Revelation,  I  see 
not  simplicity  nor  extraneous  decora- 
tion but  a  use  of  all  the  senses  of  man 
in  the  worship  of  God.  This  includes 
sight. 

We  ought  never  to  reach  our  liturgi- 
cal position  for  any  other  reason  than 
theological,  or  we  run  the  danger  of 
only  "prettying  things  up."  The  Holy 
Communion  in  its  historical  context  is 
a  festival.  Presented  with  the  over- 
whelming power  of  the  person  of  Jesus 
Christ,  dying  with  him,  and  partaking 
of  his  living  presence,  shall  we  not  re- 
joice? Can  we  do  anything  else? 

It  seems  apparent  to  me,  then,  that 
from  the  very  nature  of  this  holy  ser- 
vice, as  well  as  the  valid  historic  tra- 
dition of  our  church,  that  we  ought  to 
offer  our  Lord  the  best,  the  most  beauti- 
ful, the  most  glorious  worship  we  can. 
We  should  garb  ourselves  for  the  glory 
of  God,  not  with  the  Calvinistic  som- 
berness  of  academic  robe  but  with  the 
brilliant  joy  of  surplice  and  stole. 

'Articulate,  Stimulating' 

STUART  L.  BAKER,  Pastor 

Fair  Haven  Methodist  Parish 

New  Haven,  Conn. 

Christian  Responsibility  in  the  Politi- 
cal Order  [December,  1965,  page  45]  by 
Congressman  Brademas  was  articulate 
and  stimulating.  His  discussion  of  jus- 
tice, and  the  way  he  related  it  to  Chris- 
tian love  on  the  one  hand  and  the 
political  world  on  the  other,  was  es- 
pecially good. 

Mr.  Brademas  knows  both  his  job  and 
his  faith  and  understands  clearly  how 
to  relate  the  two  in  a  relevant,  prac- 
tical manner  without  sacrificing  either. 
May  we  have  more  articles  from  dedi- 
cated and  capable  laymen  who  are  in- 
volved deeply  in  political,  economic, 
and  other  secular  forms  of  decision- 
making? 

Embarrassed  Reader  Reports 

MRS.  JAMES  McQUAID 

Garland,  Texas 

I  am  embarrassed  to  find  that 
Together  (a  magazine  I  have  recom- 
mended to  Methodist  families)  accepted 
an  article  so  inadequately  researched 
as  The  Man  Who  Invented  Sunday 
School. 

Mr.  Raikes  did  not  "invent"  the 
Sunday  school;  he  borrowed  it  and 
employed  it  not  as  a  means  of  Chris- 
tianizing "sub-humans"  (his  name  for 
them).  He  was  concerned  with  keeping 


children  off  the  streets  on  Sunday  and 
keeping  them  so  occupied  that  they 
would  not  become  drunk  on  Sunday. 
He  and  his  friends  who  owned  factories 
employing  the  children  found  that  they 
could  not  expect  maximum  labor  on 
Monday  from  children  who  suffered 
hangovers. 

Miss  Hannah  Ball,  a  convert  under 
Wesley's  preaching,  started  her  classes 
14  years  before  Raikes,  first  in  her 
home,  later  in  the  chapel  she  built  at 
High  Wycombe.  The  Sunday  school  is 
still  functioning  there. 

Reader  McQaaid  is  author  of  Miss 
Hannah  Ball:  A  Lady  of  High  Wycombe 
(Vantage  Press,  $3.75). — Eds. 

Another  Was  First 

L.  WAYNE  DUNLAP,  Pastor 

Pawling  Methodist  Church 

Pawling,  N.Y. 

In  your  December  Methodists  in  the 
News  [page  16],  you  say  the  Rev.  R.  J. 
Watkins  is  believed  "the  first  Negro 
Methodist  minister  in  the  New  York 
Conference  to  serve  a  white  congrega- 
tion." 

I  have  been  glad  to  welcome  Mr. 
Watkins  as  a  neighboring  pastor,  but  I 
want  to  set  the  record  straight.  Another 
equally  fine  Negro  pastor  was  a  close 
associate  and  friend  of  mine  in  the  years 
1958-1961,  when  he  served  the  churches 
of  Modena  and  Clintondale.  He  is  the 
Rev.  George  T.  Johnson,  now  pastor 
at  the  Memorial  Church  of  our  Saviour 
in  Yonkers.  His  unusual  pastorate  was 
purposely  not  given  publicity  at  the  time 
so  that  Mr.  Johnson  could  serve  without 
notoriety  as   any  minister  would. 

Readers  Responded 

A.  COTTO-THORNER,  Pastor 

Smith  Third  Street  Methodist  Church 

Brookhjn,  N.Y. 

We  are  grateful  for  the  splendid 
presentation  you  did  on  our  work  in 
the  November,  1965,  issue  of  Together. 
[See  Thanksgiving  for  the  Homeless, 
page  34,  and  This  Church  Cares!  page 
39.] 

The  response  of  your  readers  has 
been  tremendous!  We  have  received 
letters  from  people  near  and  far  who 
are  interested  in  this  type  of  city  work. 
I  am  sure  that  the  Lord  has  greater 
things  for  us  because  you  have  made 
our  work  so  well  known  to  your  pray- 
ing readers. 

Why  Do  People  Give? 

SANDRA   LaRUE 

Aztec,  N.Mex. 

I  appreciated  immensely  the  article 
Is  Your  Goodness  Gracious?  by  Eliza- 
beth Bennett  [December,  1965,  page  26]. 
This  story  shows  that  people  usually  do 
not  give  a  person  help  from  the  heart, 
but  more  to  get  the  thanks  of  the  per- 
son being  helped. 
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Wesley  Aid  boxes  bound  for  faraway  mission  stations  change  hands  on  a  San  Diego  dock. 


AMBASSADORS 

IN  UNIFORM 


OINCE  1957,  First  Methodist  Church  of  San  Diego,  Calif.,  has 
kept  in  touch  with  missionaries  all  over  the  world  through  a  corps 
of  Wesley  Aid  "ambassadors"  who  volunteer  for  service  above 
and  beyond  the  call  of  military  duty.  Commissioned  by  the 
church  to  "speak  words  of  friendship,  to  offer  all  the  interest 
and  encouragement  that  you  can"  the  young  men  in  uniform 
visit  Methodist  or  other  Protestant  mission  stations  in  distant 
ports,  and  report  back  on  their  needs.  As  a  result,  the  church 
constantly  ships  out  hymnals,  clothing,  heaters,  Bibles,  filmstrips, 
and  literature.  Briefed  on  the  location  and  nature  of  the  mission 
stations  ahead  of  time,  the  "ambassadors"  usually  have  little 
trouble  arranging  visits.  The  project  was  undertaken  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  a  young  serviceman,  Bill  Presnell,  upon  his  return 
from  duty  overseas  eight  years  ago.  □ 


Two  young  men  receive  commissions 
as  envoys  to  overseas  missions. 
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An  artist  searches  on  canvas  for. . . 

THE  MEANING  of  LIFE 


X-iVERYONE  of  us  is  in  these  paintings"  says  Alex- 
ander Nepote  of  the  big,  powerful  canvases  he  turns  out 
in  the  basement  studio  of  his  home  in  Millbrae,  Calif. 
His  dramatic  symbolic  landscapes  suggest  various  aspects 
of  the  human  predicament  in  a  style  he  calls  semiabstract. 
It  does  not  take  an  art  critic  to  recognize  the  snow,  rocks, 
water,  and  mysterious  distances  in  his  pictures— they  reflect 
his  love  of  the  Sierras  and  the  Pacific  shore.  But  the  viewer's 
imagination  has  room  to  roam  and  react,  to  ponder  the 
mysterious  depths  found  in  his  paintings  as  in  life.  Thus 
the  beholder,  too,  is  an  essential  part  of  the  artistic  process. 

Mr.  Nepote's  paintings  may  be  seen  in  major  museums 
and  have  been  part  of  numerous  traveling  exhibitions.  They 
also  have  hung  in  Millbrae's  Community  Methodist  Church, 
where  the  Nepotes  and  their  teen-age  son  and  daughter  are 
active.  During  one  two-month  period  when  his  canvases 
lined  the  walls  of  the  auditorium,  churchgoers  learned  to 
tolerate,  then  to  love  them. 

To  the  Nepotes,  art  is  a  vital  part  of  all  existence.  Thus, 
a  worship  service  or  the  living  arrangement  of  a  home,  the 
creation  of  a  meal  or  the  way  of  doing  a  job  may  be  as 
meaningful  a  work  of  art  as  a  painting  or  a  piece  of  sculp- 
ture. In  witness  to  this,  Hanne-Lore  Nepote,  who  met  her 
husband  while  she  was  a  student  in  one  of  his  art  classes, 
has  made  their  home,  and  the  products  of  her  kitchen, 
artistic  achievements. 

Alexander  Nepote,  a  professor  of  art  at  San  Francisco 
State  College,  never  tries  to  copy  nature  or  to  use  his  brush 
for  a  camera.  Instead  he  searches  beyond  the  obvious  for 
hidden  realities.  —Helen  Johnson 


Alexander  Nepote  uses  many  techniques,  including  gluing 
layers  of  paper  on  canvas,  adding  color,  sometimes  tearing 
the  paper  into  different  sliapes  (above).  Do  travelers  on  his 
Bridges  (right)  go  from  the  cemetery  to  the  distance— or  do 
they  come  from  the  vastncss  to  the  cemetery?  The  artist 
believes  the  answer  is  up  to  tlic  individual.  Late  Thaw  (be- 
low, left)  is  just  what  its  title  suggests.  On  the  Edge  of  the 
Ledge  (below,  right)  is  decorative,  yet  its  shadowy  back- 
ground hints  of  deeper  meaning  to  be  found  by  a  viewer. 
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IN  A 
COUNTRY  PARISH,  A 
UNIFYING  FORCE 

In  similar  country — remote,  all  but  isolated — is  Ripley  County  Larger  Parish,  cov- 
ering most  of  two  Missouri  counties.  It  is  sparsely  settled  by  people  earning  far  less 
than  the  federal  government  considers  minimum.  The  people,  however,  are  bound  into 
a  strong,  common  unit.  Out  of  the  church  budgets  Together  is  sent  to  all  member  fam- 
ilies. Reverend  Carl  Hickman,  who  calls  himself  a  country  "hillbilly"  preacher,  says 
"Together  is  a  unifying  devotional  force,  bringing  the  parish  together.  If  achieve- 
ments have  been  made  in  the  parish,  we  have  to  give  Together  a  major  share  of  the 
credit." 


ALL  METHODIST  FAMILIES  NEED 


Together. 


IN   THEIR   HOMES 


TOGETHER,    201    Eighth    Avenue.    South.    Nashville,    Tennessee    37203 
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